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Preface to the Issue . . . CENSORSHIP a\^D THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 

\ 

Well, here it is, the longest issue of the ARIZONA ENGLISH BULLETIN we've ever 
done, 263'^pages crammed full of ideas and facts and techniques about censorship and 
fighting censorship. The bibliography is the longest we've ever printed and the 
number of articles beats anytliing before, and we think it's oraiiiently worth read- 
ing, all of it. Censorship has always been a hot and worrisome thing for teachers, 
particularly English teachers, and when this issue was in its planning stages about 
a year ago, we knew the topic was worth doing again. Our earlier issue on censor- 
ship (February 1969) si ill seeme4 worthwhile but dated and the Fargo, North Dakota, 
mess was very .much in the news, and those two reasons alone made the topic worth 
do-.ng. Since that time the West Virginia textbook situation has been with us, and 
censorship if anything seems to be getting worse and English teachers are even more 
concerned about it. 

This issue has material from many sources and many states; the survey of our 
own state and censorship conditions here; brief comments about censorship in several 
other states; a report from the Phoenix Freedom for Readers group; two comments by 
librarians; remarks about censorship in the elementary school; a couple of cases for 
a rational censorship; two articles about racism and censorship; one article by 
Bruce Severy who was at the heart (or bowels) of the North Dakota bookburning and 
another article reacting to the news about the bookburning; a statement about student 
rights in high school journalism; an article by a publisher and his attitudes towards 
censorship; a couple of articles about film censorship; a conment urging English 
teachers to recruit their students in the battle against censorship; two articles 
from organizations (ALA and Media Coalition) fighting censorship; several articles 
about specific censorship incidents; several statements about the English teacher as 
a censor; an article arguing that school boards need for their own sake to establish 
policy guidelines to protect students and education from unwarranted attack; a 
comment on the student's right to write; specific recommendations for schools to 
follow in preparing for the censor; a warning that censorship cases are likely to 
increase; an argument that minority literature has been censored by exclusion from 
textbooks; and several articles about the history of censorship. It is a rich and 
varied issue despite the fact that all articles fall under the umbrella of censor- 
ship. The bibliography is long and might prove helpful to anyone studying the prob- 
lem. Shoptalk is scattered throughout this issue, partly because if nature abhors 
a vacuum, the editor abhors blank space, partly because of cost. 

Many people deserve thanks for helping with this issue. To the authors and 
the many people who suggested topics or possible authors, the editor gives sincere 
thanks. To three people, however, the editor is especially grateful. Steve Dunning, 
U of Michigan and in-cfjming President of NCTE, has always been a friend and helper 
to the BULLETIN. Maybe nore i.mportant, he has several times suggested a wish that 
he be listed as co-editoi of the ARIZONA ENGLISH Bin.LETIN to indicate the great 
amount of work he har June. While he has often overestimated his value in other 
areas of his professional work, he does have some sort of case for being at least 
credited with being a great help to us. That help is herewith gratefully acknow- 
led^;o(l. f'fy two secretaries have been typists and editors and general all-around 
ix'lpors in this and earlier issues. Linda Uope ^ind Joy Cheney deserve recognition, 
and f hereby give them that publicly, just as I am sure they would argue that I have 
too frequently denied them praise privately. They aro. secretaries par excellence, 
and without them and t^'eir hel[) th^* issue would never have been finished. 

IM like to (if\'or(> f r^^m/iinder oi this prdac(^ to a tow random rem/irks and 
some quotations about censorship, T suppose I^ve been lacing and battling the 
c(»nsor HI sf^r way or (aher most of my professional life. As a high school teacher 
of English for 1\ years, censorship was seldom scTmothing remote^ or theoretical; 
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it was personal and always threatening whether it touched nu' directly or a friend and 
rae indirectly. As a college teacher of English for 11 years, the problem of censor- 
ship has never hit me personaity, but L never am allowpd by iriends stili in high 
school or junior high school to forget that the censor lurks in the wings always 
waiting for the teacher to use m^itprial that the censor might consider somehow con- 
troversial or objectionable or suspect or un-American or whatever other word is 
abhorent to "g^od Americans" or "decent citizens" or "upstanding parents" or "moral 
Christians." I and eveiy English tieacher I know respect the iv.oral, the good, the 
decent, the uplifting, the upstanding, and we respect and honor those words and the 
ideas and feelings they represent in all seriousness. I guess the problem is that 
English teachers (myself included) have more trouble than censors in so easily de- 
termining right from wrong, good from evil, moral from immoral. I believe in the 
good, and I believe man believes in the good, but my good is not your good is not 
necessarily his good is not at all their good, and that is not moralistic relati.ism. 
It is a simple fact of life that .lot all good or admirable people value the same 
ideas or emotions or principles. It is a complex fact of life dealing with that 
notion in the English classroom. Alerting students to different values mintained" 
and treasured by good but different societies and peoples must be the heart of much 
of the study of literature which is itself the study of mankind. Plato ar&ued that 
the unexamined life is not worth living, and a man who deeply believes in anything 
must perforce examine and challenge those beliefs constantly. If those beliefs are 
worthwhile, they will stand up against the toughest challenge, but if they are never 
challenged, that man must stand accused of never using the brains God gave him to 
find the truth. Jesus did not say, "The truth shall make you free," 3s too many 
passionate and simplistic men have said, Jesus did say, "And ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free." The censor would deny students (sometimes 
I think the censor would like to deny humanity, if he had the power) the right to 
read and investigate and consider and ruminate many and varied facets of the truth 
as niortal man has perceived and written it. Ardent and too often blind Christians 
who maintain that the Ten Commandments must be the center of the good life frequently 
forget the so-called Eleventh Commandment that Jesus added in THE GOSi^L ACCORDING TO 
SAINT JOHN (Chapter 13, verse 34), "A new commandment I give unto you. That ye love 
one another; as I have loved you, that ye also love one another." Love and compassion 
and charity toward others has seldom been the hallmatk of censorship battles either 
from teachers to censors, censors to teachers. Censors have rarely shown much com- 
passion or Christian lo^/e toward authors like J.D. Salinger or John Steinbeck or 
r.ldridge Cleaver or Aldous Huxley or Arthur Miller or John Hov/ard Griffin or Kurt 
Vonnegut or Gordon Parks or Claude Brown or any number of writers, all mortal men, 
tallible and unsure, who are trying to find what is good and right and moral and 
true. There are roses in the world and any English teacher who ignores the beauty 
of mankind and his world is lying to his students. There are also manure*4)iles in 
this world and any English teacher who ignores the ugliness and corruption and pre- 
judice of mankind and his world is lying to his s^udenLs, The good teacher tries to 
be honest and he tries to bring to studants an awareness of the many facets and 
phases of man. It's a difficult and complex and impossible goal. It's frustrating 
and enervating. It's also necessary since the English teacher deals with literature 
and literature worthy of the name deals with mankind and his problems and those 
problems involve both beauty and ugliness, both good and evil. It's a job that never 
is finished, but it's the job of the English teacher. Literature and the teaching 
of literature may frustrate and worry English teachers, but it still is the best 
game in to^Am. Maybe it's the only game worth playing in school since at its best 
the study of literature dons not approach or approximate lile--it is life in all its 
glories and problems. Uut that responsibility of choosing literature for specilic 
kids must be ihc Englisli teacher's. As Elouise Bell said in P.Ki(;flAM YOUN-; UNl\T^KSiri 
TODAY (Sept, 1974, p. 14) abou_t English teachers, "The responsibility and di^cisions 
^to choose literature for kids/ remain those of the appointed steward." 



CENSORSHIP AND ARIZONA ENGLISH TEACHING, 1971-1974 



Ken Donelson, Arizona State University 

English teachers who remember the last ARIZONA ENGLISH BULLETIN on censor- 
ship, February 1969, may wonder if censorship or intellectual freedom in Arizona 
has changed. At this point in time when Watergate is still so much with us, when 
the June 1973 U.S. Supreme Court decisions with ambiguous comments about the 
"community" as the determiner of obscenity (whatever a community is remains un- 
clear), when a legislative committee can attack THE ME NOBODY KNOWS for its 
"language," and when our Governor devotes one o'f his morning talks to the dan- 
geious implications of modem adolescent literature on today's young people, 
Arizona's English teachers can rest assured that censorship today is even worse 
tlian it was five years ago * Censorship is not going to go away if we decide to 
ignore it. If we fight it, we are not likely to win all the battles, not even 
a large part uf them, but we may be able to keep the pestilence under control. 

The- fo 1 lowing survey covers the period, 1971-1974. I believe the data 
are signif iccint , though for the moot part I shall report the data and let the 
reader detenTiine whatever significance he therein finds. Parenthetic matter 
will be added frequently to allow the reader to compare the results of this 
survey with tlie one conducted six years ago. 

PROCEDURE FOR THE SURVEY . A six page questionnaire and cover letter were 
sent to 320 English teachers and librarians within the state on January 9, 1974, 
on January 14, 1974, and on January 23, 1974 (spaced out to prevent my own per- 
sonal poverty since the stamps were paid by me). The 320 teachers and librarians 
were in 126 schools, 98 high schools and 28 junior high schools. The original 
sample of 320 was drawn from three lists: (1) a list of AETA members from 1973- 
1974, (2) a list prepared by me of English Department Chairmen, notably from 
smaller scho()ls, not presently AETA members, and (3) a list prepared by me of 
selected English teachers and librarians in large high schools where I believed 
the small number of present AETA members v^ould not yield representative respon- 
ses. A degree of overlapping and temporary confusion arose out of using those 
three lists. Larger schools were sent a minimum of three questionnaires, each 
questionnaire addressed to a specific name, not to '^English Department Chair- 
man" or ^'English Teacher," and a maximum of six questionnaires, dependent upon 
the size of the school. Smaller schools were sent from one to three question- 
naires. Because of the nature of the sampling techniques and because the 
resulting sanple may or may not be truly representative of Arizona English 
teachers and Arizona librarians, I make no claim to scientific precision. How- 
ever, [ believe the results are significant in their pra»_tical import for 
English teachers and librarians across the state. 

The cover letter explained why I wanted to do cne survey and indicated 
why I felt tlie survey would benefit other teachers. I made no claims (as I did 
njistakenly and stupidly in 1968) that tlie questionnaire v/ould take only a few 
minutes (several people again took apparent delight in telling me how very long 
it took them to complete their work) or that they would agree with my asking 
Some of the questions (perhaps a half dozen suggested my own personal madness 
in taking on the task--! get my jollies out of some very odd things, apparently; 
perhaps another half a dozen suggested their distinct disagreement with some of 
Ttv questi(^ns by nosing rc^iiLirks like "Wlw the hell did yon ask tl.at?" or "That's 
a (iuinh question!!!" or a most enigmatic "f dcm*t tliink i^il anwer that."). In 
anv case the 320 went out accnmpanied with stamped self -addressed envelopes, and 
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on February 5, 1974, on February 21, 1974, and finally on April 10, 1974, 
I sent follow-up letters. 



By February 4, I had received 148 responses, by March 4 a total of 215, 
and when I closed the books on April 26, I had a total of 255 questionnaires 
returned. Out of the original 98 high schools I wrote to, I received respon- 
ses from at least one person in 94 high schools. Out of the original 28 junior 
highs addressed, responses from at least one person in 26 schools came back. 
Pour questionnaires were received from college teachers or community college 
teachers. These last questionnaires were not used in compiling the statistics 
on the following pages though some few quotations from college teachers were ^ 
used under items 43-45 in this report. 

In addition to a mass of data (summarized below), the major items in the. 

questionnaire were addressed specifically to materials being attacked. 

Item no. 16. During the last three years, has anyone objected to or asked for 
the removal of any book (or books) which you have used or reconmended _to 
your students? Yes No . . Following this item were 8 otl^>er items 
asking for specifics about the attempted book censorship. 

Item nj. 25. During the last three years, has apyone objected to or asked for ^ 
the remov a l of any magazines which you us/d or recommended to your stu - 
dents? Yes No Following thi"S^ item were 8 others asking for 
specifics. 

Item no. 34. During the last three years, has anyone objected to or asked for 
the removal of any non-print media materials (short films, feature length 
films, records, tapes, filmstrips. slides, slide-tape presentation s, etc.) 

which you used or recommended to your stuients? Yes No Again, 

following were 8 items asking for specifics. 

Item no. 44. Do you know of any materials (books, magazines, non-print media 
materials or anything of the kind) that have been the source of objec - 
tions in your school, but not in your classes? Yes No Again, 
details were requested from teachers answering with Yes. 

Item no. 51. In the last three years, have you used or recommended any teaching 
materials (books, magazines, non-print media materials, etc. ) for which 
you anticipated possible objections and for which no objections arose ? 
Yes No . Again, specifics were asked for those responding Yes. 

As in the 1969 ARIZONA ENGLISH BULLETIN survey report, those teachers and 
librarians responding YES to item 16 will be hereafter referred to as DIRECT 
CENSORSHIP, those answering YES to item ^4 will be referred to as INDIRECT CEN- 
SORSHIP, those answering YES to item 25 will be referred to as MAGAZINE CENSOR- 
SHIP, those answering YES to item 34 will be referred to as AV CENSORSHIP, and 
those answering YES to item 51 will be referred to as ANTICIPATED CENSORSHIP. 

DATA FROM THE SURVEY 

1. Number of individual teachers and librarians sent questionnaires : 320 
Ot these 320, 20 were deleted from the study (8 overlapped within the 

three lists used; 2 were deceased; 2 had retired and moved; 4 were co\\v\i,<:^ tea 
ors; 4 had moved "and left no addresses). Hence, the number sent question- 
naires was corrected to 300 . 

2. Number of individuals (N=300) who responded ; 255 (857,) 
(1968 survey, 168 or 66.47o) 

3. Number of high schools sent questionnaires : 98 
(1968 survey, 103) 

4. Number of high schools responding : 94 (967.) 
(1968 survey, 90 or 87.47o) 



5. i Number of Junior hi^h schools sent questionnaires : 28 

6. Number of junior high schools responding : 26 (93Z) 

7. Number of individual s (N=255) reporting DIRECT CENSORSHIP ; 66 (25.9% or 255) 
(1968 survey, 33 or 19. 6% of 168) 

8 . Number of schools with at least one response of DIRECT CENSORSHIP : 
46 high schools (48. 9% of 94) and 14 junior highs (53.97a of 26) 

9. In addition to tfliose reporting DIRECT CENSORSHIP (N=66) , number of indivi- 
duals reporting no DIRECT CENSORSHIP but reporting INDIRECT CENSORSHIP : 

46 (18. 7o) or a total of 112 (43.9% of N=255). Since questionnaires were 
sent to several individuals within the same school, particularly large 
schools, considerable effort was made to eliminate the likelihood of the 
same episode being reported more than once. 

(The 1968 survey reported 45 INDIRECT CENSORSHIP, or a total of 78 teachers 
within DIRECT and INDIRECT CENSORSHIP groups, or 46.4%) ^ 

10. Number of schools with at least one response of INDIRECT CENSORSHIP whf ch 
did not overlap with previously reported DIRECT CENSORSHIP: 15 high schools 
(16%) and 3 junior high schools (11.5%), or a total of 61 high schools 
reporting either DIRECT' CENSORSHIP or INDIRECT CENSORSHIP (64.9%) and 17 
junior high schools reporting either DIRECT CEIJSORSHIP OR INDIRECT CENSOR- 
SHIP (65.4%). 

11. In addition to those reporting DIRECT CENSORSHIP or INDIRECT CENSORSHIP, 
number of individuals with no DIRECT or INDIRECT CENSORSHIP but reporting 
MAGAZINE CENSORSHIP : 10 (3.9%) or a total of 122 (47.8% or N=255) . 

12. Number of schools with at least one report of MAGAZINE CENSORSHIP which did 
not overlap with previously reported DIRECT or INDIRECT CENSORSHIP: 2 high 
sc5hools or a total of 63 high schools (67.0%) and 5 junior high schools or 
a total of 22 schools (84.6%). 

13. In addition to those reporting DIRECTT or INDIRECT or MAGAZINE CENSORSHIP, 
number of individuals with no DIRECT or II^IRECT or MAGAZINE CENSORSHIP but 
reporting AV CENSORSHIP : 9 or a total of 131 individuals (51.4% of 255). 

14. Number of schoqls with at least one report of AV CENSORSHIP which did not 
overlap with previously reported DIRECT or INDIRECT or MAGAZINE CENSORSHIP: 
3 high schools or a total of 66 high schools (70.2%) and 1 junior high 
schoof or a total of 23 junior high schools (88.57,), 

15. In addition to those reporting DIRECT or INDIRECT or MAGAZINE or AV CENSOR- 
SHIP, number of individuals with no DIRECT or INDIRECT or MAGAZINE or AV 
CENSORSHIP but reporting ANTICIPATED CENSORSHIP ; 46 or a total of 177 
individuals under one of the five categories of censorship (69.4% of N=255), 

16 . Number of schools with at least one report of ANTICIPATED CENSORSHIP which 
did not overlap with previously reported DIRECT or INDIRECT or MAGAZINE or 
AV CENSORSHIP: 14 high schools or a total of 80 high schools (85.1%) under 
one of the five categories, and 1 junior high school or a total of 24 junior 
high schools (92,3%) with at least one response in each of the five cate- 
gories . 

(1968 survey reported 103 individuals or 61.3% and 40 schools or 44.47o 
reporting some kind censorship) 

17. Number of schools with some written policy for handling objections to 
teaching materials: 53 high schools (56.4% of N=94) and 15 junioi high 
schools (57.5% of N=26). > 

(Mrs, Foster reported more than 25% of school? with policy in her 1966 study 
and the 1968 study revealed that 27 schools or 30% had written policies') 

18. Number of schools with closed or restricted shelf : 32 high srhools (34.07, 
of N=94) and 12 junior high schools (46.2% of N=2G). 

(196B survey, 36 high schools or 407,) 

19. Number of books under DIRECT or [NDIRHCT CENSORSHIP : 123 
(1968, 59 titles) 

O -3- 
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20. 
21. 

22. 

23, 



25. 
26. 

J 

27. 
28. 



29, 



297 



Number of Incidents of DIRECT or INDIRECT CENSQRSHII 
(1968, 115 incidents) 
Number o f tit les and number of times books banned or removed or placed on 
closed shelf ; 54 boolcs and 95 times. 
(1968 survey, 25 books, 43 times) 

Number of magazines attacks : 18 ' • * 

(1968 survey, 2 titles) . ' - 

Number of incidents of MAGAZINE CENSORSHIP : 37 
(1968 survey, 2 incidents) 

Numbe r of titles and number of times magazines banned or rem oved or placed 
on closed shelf : iO magazines and 16 times. 
(1968 survey, no magazines banned) 
Number of AV materials attacked : 29 
(1968 survey, 5) 

Number ^of incidents of AV CENSORSHIP : 49 
(1968 survey, 7) * 

Number of titles ana number of times AV materials banned or removed or 
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placed on closed shelf : 9 example 
(1968 survey, 3 titles and 4 times 
Materials most frequently attacked 
1974 survey 

CATCHER IN THE RYE (22 attacks) 
GO ASK ALICE (14) 
BRAVE NEW WORLD (12) 
SL^UGHTERHWSE-FIVE (12) 
THE LEARNING TREE (9) 
OF MICE AND MEN (9) 
MANCHILD IN THE PROMISED LAND 
THE PIGMAN (8) 
TO KILL A MOCKINGBIRD (8) 
TltE GRAPES OF WRATH (7) 
"Tlie Lottery" short film (7) 
MR. AND MRS. BO JO JONES (7) 
SOUI. ON ICE (7) '/^' 
TLME MAGAZINE (7) 
Materials iTiost frequently banned , 
1974 survey 
CAIGIER IN THE RYE (9) 
BRAVE NEW WORLD (7) 
SIAUGHTERHOUSE-FIVE (6) 
GO ASK ALICE (4) 

MANCHILD IN THE PROMISED LAND (4) 

MR. AND MRS. BO JO JONI^S ) 

THE LEARNING TREE (3) 

MAD MAGAZINE (3) 

1984 (3) 

'HIE PIGMAN O) 

SOUL ON ICE (3) 



s of AV materials and 11 times. 

) 

1968 survey 

CATCHER IN THE RYE (15) 
BRAVE NEW WORLD (9) 
THE OX BOW INCIDENT (5) 
THE CRUCIBLE (4) 
TO KILL A MOCKINGBIRD (4) 
BLACK LIKE ME (3) 
GATCH-22 (3) 

THE DIARY OF A YOUNG GIRL (3) 

A FAREWELL TO ARMS (3) 

50 GREAT SHORT STORIES (3) 

THE GRAPES OF WRATH (3) 

HAWAII (3) 

1984 (3) 



removed , or placed on closed shelf: 
1968 survey 
CATCHER IN THE RYE (7) 
BRAVE NEW WORLD (5) 
A FAREWELL TO ARMS (3) 
A CANTICLE FOR LEIBOWTIZ (2) 
50 GREAT SHORT STORIES (2) 



HAWAII (2) 

TO KILL A MOCK: 



NGBTRD (2) 



Details about books, magazines, and AV materials under attack in Arizona 
schools from 1971-1974 can be found near the conclusion of this article (titles 
number of objections, objectors, and dispositions of the several cases). 

The following data summarizes a number of items from the questionnaire. 
In mapy cases, the reader will note that some respondents did not complete ever 
item. For each item, I liave inoicated the number who were involved with DIRECT 



CENSORSllIl^ or INDLRKCr r,r >W;.\ZLNE or AV or AN^riCIPATOD CENSORSHIP and 
volved with none of these groups. Readers, therefore, may out ot all 
draw some inferences about the tcacliers or librarians most prone to or 
to come under attack bv the censor. / 
30. Sex of respondents : 

DIRECT group: Male 16, Female 50 
Male 16, Female 30 
Male 2, Female 8 
Male 3, Female 6 
Male 20 y Female 26 
24, Female 54 



those in- 
this data 
likely 
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INTDIRECT: 
M\GAZ[NE: 
AV: 

ANTIC L FATED: 
no censorship:^ Male 
I nder^^raduate major : 
DIRECT: 
CsT)IRECT: 
Mi^GAZLNC: 
AV : 

iVlNTIcrPATF.D: 
no censorship: 
Graduate jor : 
DtP^ECr:' 
INDIRECT: 

:l\gazi:jf.: 
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35. 



English fi6, other 2 
En'^ish 37, other 3 
6, other 4 



English 

English 6l other 

English 36, other 

English 52, other 



3 

10 

20 



English 41, other 
English 26j other 
English 4, other 
English 6, ot;her 
English 24, other 22 
English 41, other 21 



20 
10 
3 

9 



Bachelor 19, Master 47, Specialist 1, Doctor 
liachelor 16, Master 28, Specialist 2, Doctor 
Bachelor 6, Master 4, Specialist 0, Doctor 
Bachelor* 4, Master 5, Specialist {\ Doctor 
Bachelor 13, Master 30, Specialist 1, Doctor 
Bachelor 21, Mister 46, Specialist 2, Doctor 



AN'ilCIFATED: 
no censorship: 
ItiKhest degree held : 
DIRECT: 
HvIDIRI^Gi: 
^Lt\GA".IM:: 
AV: 

A!TUCIPATED: 
no censorship: 

How long had respondent^ taught English ? 

DIRl'XT: less than 1 year 4, 1-3 vrs 5, 

LMDIRJ-:CT: less than i year 2, 1-3 yrs 5, 

riAGAZINE: less tlian 1 year 1, 1-3 yrs 4, 

^VV: less than 1 year 0, 1-3 yrs 3, 

ANTICIPATED: less than 1 year 2, 1-3 yrs 6, 

no censorship: less than 1 year 4, 1-3 vrs 8, 
T eaching level of rt'spondents : 

DIRI-ICT- grades 7-8-12, 7+8 and high school^^, grades 

INDIRECT: grades 7-8-10, 7+8 and high school=3, grades 

Mi\ru\ZINE- grades 7-8- 3, 7+8 and high school=2, grades 

^.y;. grades 7-8= 2, 7+8 and high school = l, grades 

Am'ICIPATFD- grades 7-8= 3, 7+8 and high school=l, grades 

no censorship: grades 7-8- 6, 7+8 and high school-^, grades 
i:nro 1 Im ent in respondent's schools : 

l^i^. not 200-3, 201-500=5, 501-1000= 7, 

INDIRECT- not 200=1, 201-500 ^, 501-1000= 9, 

>W;A7Pi1'^- not 200-0, 201-500=2, 501-1000- 2, 

' not 200=0, 201-500=1, 501-1000= 2, 1001-2000 

ANTICIPATFD- net 200=0, 201-500=2, 501-1000=10, 1001-2000 

.'ns.rship: not 200=2, 201-500=7, 501-1000=26, 10O1-200O 



4-6=20, 
4-6= 7, 
\-6= 1, 
4-6= 3, 
4-6- 7, 
'i-b-14. 



7-9-8, 
7-9=6, 
7-9-2, 
7-9=2, 
7-9=7, 
7-9-5, 



1001-2000 
1001-2000 
1001-2000 



0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 

9+-28. , 
, 9+=26 
, 9+= 2 ' 
, 9+= 1 
, 9+=24 
, 9+=44 

9-12=50 
9-12=33 
9-12= 5 
9-12= 6 
9-12=42 
9-12=60 

=20, 2001-f-31 
12, 2001+=20 
3, 2001-f- 3 
2001-H= 4 
2001+-=14 



- 2, 
20, 

=16, 2001-H=23 
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37. Size of city of respondents: 

DIRECT: less than 500=1, 500-1000=1, 1000-5000=3, 5000-10,000-3 

10,000-25,000=6, 25,000-50,000=6, more than 50,000=44 

INDIRECT: less than 500=0, 500-1000=1, 1000-5000=6, 5000-10,000=4 

10,000-25,000=4, 25,000-50,000=2, more than 50,000=29 

MAGAZINE: less than 500=0, 500-1000=1, 1000-5000=2, 5000-10,000=0 

10,000-25,000=0, 25,000-50,000=0, more than 50,000=7 

AV: less than 500=0, 500-1000=2, 1000-5000=0, 5000-10,000=1 

10,000-25,000=0, 25,000-50,000=0, more than 50,000=6 

ANTICIPATED: less than 500-0^ 500-1000=2, 1000-5000=3, 5000-10,000=6 

10,000-25,000=5, 25,000-50,000=1, more than 50,000=29 

no censorship: less than 500=1, 500-1000=1, 1000-5000=17, 5000-10,000=9 

10,000-25,000=4, 25,000-50,000=3, more than 50,000=38 

38. 



39, 



Does respondent 


s school 


have ofticial 


policy for 


handling censorship? 


DIRECT: 


yes=37. 


no=19. 


don' t 


know= 7 




INDIRECT: 


yes =20, 


no=15 , 


don' t 


know= 8 




MAGAZINE 


yes= 1, 


no= 5, 


don* 


know= 2 




AV: 


yes- 2, 


no= 4 , 


don' t 


know= 3 




ANTICIPATED: 


yes=19. 


no=17. 


don' t 


know= 9 




no censorship: 


yes= 9, 


no =36 , 


don' t 


know=25 




Does respondent 


's school 


library 


have a 


L closed or 


restricted shelf? 


DIRECT: 


yes=28. 


no=33 








INDIRECT: 


yes=22 , 


no=22 








MAGAZINE: 


yes= 4, 


no= 5 








AV: 


yes= 3, 


no'= 4 








ANTICIPATED: 


yes=17. 


no =24 








no censorship: 


yes=33. 


no =41 









j One item deserves a little coniment. Of the 88 respondents indicating YES 
to\the question, **Does your school have a written policy or written procedures 
for handling complaints about books or other materials anyone might object to?" 
who briefly described their policy or procedure (or included a copy in their 
response), 62 indicated it followed or varied slightly from the NOTE format in 
TlIE SUrDENTS' RIGHT TO READ while 3 said their policy or procedure was priinarily 
a review committee of teachers and/or administrators and librarians. 

Another series of items deserves a little comment, I kept track of the 
teachers and librarians who fell into the DIRECT or INDIRECT or MAGAZINE or AV 
CENSORSHIP (not counting here the ANTICIPATED group) and particularly their 
schools. Having listed all the schools with at least one citation of DIKEiM or 
INDIRECT or MAGAZINE or AV CENSORSHIP, [ then tabulated all the schools of those 
listing no DIRECT or INDIRECT or MAGAZINE or AV CENSORSHIP to compare the two 
lists of schools^ Predictably, there was a considerable overlap, suggesting 
that (1) some teffchers would prefer not to admit their sch|*3l's problems in 
public, an understandable if dubious notion or (2) some teachers simply do not 
know that censorship of one kind or another has taken place in their schools, 
a far more serious potential problem. Of the 94 high schools res^ionding, the 
following had at least one response indicating some form of censorship and at 
Ic^ast one response indicating there had been no censorship known to the respon- 
dent. Readers should also be aware that the low number of such contradictions 
reported in the small schools is in part accounted for by the fact that many of 
the gTTiall schools were sent only one questionnaire. 

Of the schools with enrollment less than 200: 0 schools reporting contradictions, 
N-5. 

Of the schools with 201-500 enrollment: 2 schools reporting contradictions out 
of N=20. 
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„f tt, . sclKH>ls With 501-1000: 1 reported contradiction out of 21 schools reporting. 
Of t e school, with 1000-2000: 3 reported contradictions out of 13 schools reporting, 
nf the schools with 2001 ^ enrollment, 25 out of 35 reported some contradictions. 

The following items are suinriarized numerically, but likely more Important 
thin tho tmr'.ers are the counnents from various respondents cited thereafter. A 
qu.t.tion followei by a number within parentheses indicated only that so many 
teachers answered m a similar vein, obviously not that all the teachers used 
those precise words . 



\ssuming that som e - .^n>hr possibl y object to your admin-Strator about 

T^^^T^^^j^^i i\ -' u use, how w o uld vcu guess th..t he would hand le 




the ease ? 

•He'd follow the icc procedure." (291 .. y 

"He'd consult the teacher and then call for a parent-teacher conference. ^ 

"ife'd get. the facts and then support his teacher." (63) / 
"He'd contact the department chairman and then let him handle it. (17) / 
"He'd question the teacher. If the teacher could handle the ^^^uation / 

and satisfy the obiectron, nothing further Would be done (20^ 
"He'd look at all sides and arrive at a just conclusion.' (5) 
"He'd probably ask about the content of the book." (3) ,,,,,, 
"He wants to be notified if we plan to use materials which we 11 sta/d 

beliind but can expect oojections to." (3) 

BIT NOTE niESE COMI-IENTS cttaq'marnfr " 

"He .oesn't believe we should use any thing^ more extreme than SIIASjMARNER. 

"I'sLpect he'd a.k me whv I hadn't sent a note home and asked fori parental 
' pennission before I involved the student in a controversial issuf. I m 

e nected to second-t;ucss what a parent mifiht object to. (3) i 

"ile'd ask me to give a student another and different assignment willhout 
— - -even-chGck-rnK -see if m\- :ii?ffign,nent was a good -one." (4) \ - 

' "\[r> I'.ates teachers who make^waves." (9) ' t v, 

"He would immediately ask that the book be removed. He won t stanW up 
to anyone who makes waves." „ \ 

"['„. reasonably sure he'd insist that the material be withdrawn. (22\ 
"Iho\idminlstrator would read the material and then call the teacher V 
for'discussion as to why the material was chosen, how the materipl was\ 
being handled in class, etc He would then request that the material . 
be modified, changed, or removed from the course. If the teacher would . 
not complv or compromise, his contract would not be renewed. 
-He would notifv the district office and explain the situation, he would 
then call me in^ for a nltt> -gritty discussion, and he would then strongly 
suggest I teach something else." ^. „ 

"He would agree with the parents and then (femand that I reraove the of fen- 

■Hrr.uld discuss it with me, listen, and 'regretfully' request that I cease 

and desist." (11) , i ^ „ i,^..,., 

"T think he w<,uld handle it himself and ther. come to me and let me know 
.ibout the objection. Together we would decide to take it off for the re- 
main 'er of the year." 
"He would side where the greatest political power lay. (1») 
"Ho'd probablv side with the parent unless he felt I had a good reason. 
Ho is verv coinmunity Conscious." CIO) 

"The principal would put the responsibility or me, avoiding at any cost 
offending any complainer or disagreeing with che superintendent. 
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"I 'ni censored by the administration before I begin any teaching." 
"The principal would go into utter panic." 

"It would depend on which administrator .and what mood that person was in." (19) 
"The principal is mercurial. It would depend on what faculty member was 
being accused and what book was involved and what coiiununity Mgwig was 
involved . " 

"My guess is that the administrator would bow to the wishes of the oH lec- 
tor, be he only one person. The school board poses more of a threat, 
inasmuch as they are hostile to the faculty." 
.ANT) NOTE THESE AMBIGUOUS COMMENTS: 

"lie would get ahold of the teacher." (7) 
"He M iimuediately take action." 
'[ haven't any idea what he would do." (14) 
^'Ve have a new principal this year. T don't have any idea how iie'd handle 

it." rii) 

Jle'd call the school board immediately." (3) 
"He would call the members of the board! He doesn't do anything without 
tasking the board. He has a difficult time making decisions." 
^ 1 . r ?i your answer to the above item based on past experience, or educated guess? 




DIRECT: 

i:;dirp:ct: 

A\' : 

AXTICIPAIED: 
no censorship: 



past: experience 34, educated 

past experience 16 , educated 

past experience 1, educated 

past experience 3, educated 

pas t experience 16 , educated 

past experience 14 , educated 



guess 22 , both 7 

guess 23, both 3 

guess 7 , both 0 

guess 4, both 2 

guess 23 , both 1 

guess 45, both 2 



In your opinion, does censt^rship (or the threat of censorship) represent a 
^potentially serious problem in ^ our school? 



DIRLCT: • 
INDIRJOCT: 
MAGiXZENE: 
AV : 

ANTTCirATCD: 
no censorship: 



yes 21, '4O 

yes 11, no 32 
yes 0 
yes 2 

yes Tl , no 3 1 

ves 12, no 35 



no 
no 



"Not a so rictus problen] but always a p(^tential ^ne simply because this is 

a vc^ry conserxMtive cot:^ lunicy . " (14) 
"Look who's on the S^^hool Board! Yes, the problem will always be with us 

as lonp as he has an\ power." ri3) 
"Yos, the district librarian (or ridmintstrator ) acts as sup^r-censnr and 

super-moral authority for all of us." (13) 

"(Hir librarians are unreal ! ! ! ! They refuse to have nost books by black 
authors in the library bec^?use of the ' langu^ige . * " 
"Phf-* lohn Birch Socle tv is always a threat tn freedom." (10) 
'^^'e always feel like we're walking on eggs it l\\e booK na^ any^H-f np contro- 
versial." (9) 

^.^.J^nglish teachers would like to see some of mv^ materials censored." (8) 
^re lucky, but we have parents hero who realize the truth is an 
) be attained and books arjn't always nice and pretty." (7) 
the Parents' Bill of Rights passes." (7) 
>rshij^,i^,^| real threat to any teacher in this school." (7) 
\istraWOi^hore is very highly conservative." (6) 
:ive progran^N*^ and will cause censorship pioblems." (6) 
"Safe books are dull\^'KS;. Controversial books o-citc students." ^5) 
"Students desire peaV.sm in literature and non-print media, but it is 
almost impossible to \ind such material that does not include swearing, 
obscenities, sexiial ac:ivities, etc. Most materials that are 'safe' are 




■8 
I 
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ihc.it IS o--,uiCini' Co r.ioGt students as Pablum." 

-iv kids are reading mnN books--GO ASK ALICE. LISA BRIGHT AND DARK, etc.. 
but I wouldn't dare have these on my shelves in the classroom yet the 
kids trade them back and forth. They've read and discussed them among 
thenselves I've r^aJ thor:. and yet the- bnoks I put on my shelves must 
be limited to titles like BRIGh'n- OV niE^t'.KAND CAN\'ON. a good book 
but not relevant to inv teenagers' needs." 

"Lf it happens, my fellow teachers would be the last ones I d expect .o 
aUiJu^yiTt r.'.e. " (5) . 

"Since most teachers here have never used anvthing new or controversial, 

we have no in-ob lems . "(5) 

"You'd tiave to see our library and teaching materials to believe we 
exist. We're onu of the biggest schools in the area, but the back- 
wardness of tte teaching staff and the administration here are unbelie- 
vable. Some da\, the parents around here are going to get the kind of 
education the\ teallx want, God help us all!" 
"It's serious enough to scare the hell out of the administration. (5) 
", 'rob lems are more likely to arise when parents hear of a censorship 

.-niscde and learn we're using the same book." (3) _^ 
"Ideas are sacred and no expression of ideas should be censored. (J) 
"Denial of expression is censorship. Beginning with the bottom of the 
birrel if John Birch m^iterial can be allowed in the free marketplace 
of idels, anv other human expression is by definition above that tripe, 
and rnast be allowed in the marketplace, too." 
"leachers should listen when parents object to a book for their children, 

and onlv tlieir children." (3) , , . , ^ i i 

"Parents are so.oetimes h> per-critical and expect us to teach the right moral 

values, accordins^ to those parents' definition." (2) 
•Tt docs if . teachers fail t,^ help students see that some of the words 
and sovH- of Che scenes are factors (and only factors) in considering the 
'otil .'ossauL- of the book, not as qualities to be emulated. ' (2) 
[n\o ur opinil^n. ;i.'o i cens orship (or the threat of c ensorship) represent 
r ^.tontiallY serious problem in the com munity where you teach. 
DnaAVF: >L'S 31, no 27 

C.DLRKC'l: -.OS L7, no 22 

:'A(.AM:;i:: -•s ao b 

\\-. ] I's J . ao 

1 .'Aii:U: ^ >^s 'n. no 26 
■ s no i') 



no LoiiM ii'sh 1 n : 
. we !i,ivo ' 'ai 



CMnservitive ,ind fundamentalist parents." (A6) 
V.' m On i.ost cnnservitive section of the city, loaded with 
„i,l , and iiost wo'aid love to compile lists of dirtv 

^;:;^nr dirt>- words. fhes're potentially John Bircb-r s . '^'^^ 
"A vocal minoritv distrust teachers as 'liberal creepies. 
-an-. Johu So^ic-ty nembers interested in actively censoring anything 

C!ie' di.n't like, and thc;re's lots they don't like." (21) 
■■r,.n-orshi'. is alwivs potentiallv serious. We have been directed by the 
'a,!;.inisLration to' get permission from parents before we involve students 
m an- thmr anyone might consider controversial." (13) 
"It's L real problem in most rural areas where students know almost nothing 

about the cnitEide world." (')) 
"n„1v if the I'arents 'Bill of Rights passes." (8) 

-Thero are some really fanatic, super-right groups around here. (6) 
"■•,nr,e people are going to believe teachers are trying to subvert o.- corrupt 
voung people no nuitter what we do or say." (6) 
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"Recently, I talked with one man who led the attack in Yuma, lie remains 
d convinced censor, believing the schools a corrupting influence; he thinks 
teachers primarily urge 'dirty books.' There are many of his ilk in the 
state. " 

"No, however anticipjiting what the community will accept certainly affects 

the selection of teaching materials." (4) 
"No, not with anything; anyone around here is allowed to use." (3) 
"Parents here are too apathetic to think about censorship." (3) 

"I often think that the lack of censorship is due to apathy and ignorance 
about what is happening in the schools. If the 'right* people decided 
to be upset, I'm sure it would be no time at all before an irrational 
rationale for bookbuming would be drawn up." 
In your opinion, does censorship (or the threat of censorship) represent a 
potentially serious problem in our state? 
DIRECT: yes 45, no 9 

INDIRECT: yes 25, no 10 

:1>\GAZINE: yes 7, no 0 

AV : yes 5 , no 1 

ANTICIPATED: yes 3b, no 9 
no censorship: yes 49, no 28 

'^*es, in view of Shofstall, Jenkins, Harris, and the rest of the State 
Board and a large segment of the population, we'd better be prepared 
fn>- censorship." (57) 

"The fact that a group of ignorant people can decide what a teacher 
will teach and how he will teach it appalls me." 

"Given our current State Board of Education, anyone who thinks censor- 
ship isn't a threat hasn't been listening." 
"Ivliat is the State Board really up to?" 

"I think it's coming. The way the State Board's been hassling the social 

studies people indicates__they __fin joy that icind of thing." 

"If the direction of the State Board can be discerned, there is censor- 
ship in our future. The state directives of late hold the promise of 
state control over basic classroom activities." 
"Yes. the John Birchers are ever at work in Phoenix ana the rest of 
Arizona." (17) 

"Any state where the Governor would create a 'John Birch Day' frightens me.' 
"Censorship is alwavs a pi^tential problem in Arizona for many reasons." (15^ 
"As l(mg as we hav* our current state legislature." (lb ^ 

"Our legislature sgoths to be impetuous, to say the least, in its atti- 
tudes and actions toward education." 
"Jack Williams is our Covemor. Need I say more?" TO) 
"The recent Supreme Court decisions frighten me." (9) 

"The recent Nixon Supreme Court decisions opened a can of worms. Fn 
effect, each communit\ (the latter word not defined) can establish 
Kro\inds for censorship that .uay reflect the hr^ng-ups of a vociferous, 
wol l-org<inized minority o£ may establish a tyranny of the majority 
wfiose own fears and hang-ups deprive tlie n.inority of their rights to 
a tree press and the uninhibited expression of the arts. An open, 
democratic society cannot tolerate the imposition of any ccnsorsliip 
for its adult population (18 years or older). It is no accident that 
the First Amendment to the Constitution dealt with no establishment ot 
rr^lii^ion, freedc^m of f^xerclso of religion, prc^hibLtion of the ibrid^ement 
of freedom of speech, press, and the right of peaceable assembly. If 
all ideas as expressed in literature and non-print media do not have 
free access to the marketplace of ideas where tfiey can compete for the 
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f „nhUc-to be accepted, rejected, or simply Ignored— 
attention of '^^^^ Js Im^sslble. Onl^ an Informed citizenry can 

ic aru\ will be a problem in Arizona. (o) nr-o- 
"^ie ?irSts. Bill of Rights was an uncomfortable reminder that Big Bro 
ther is alive and well In Arizona." 

.^es, the state is getting even -;-7^^:,rr;i oter the schools, there 

"Wherever and whenever pressure groups take control 

will be censorship of one kind or another. (5) 
.^es, textbook censorship is quite likely In the ^^^e- ^4) 
"Tt's easy to see that censorship could become quite serious. Anyone wn 

^sL sort of polic y tor handling cen.or.hlp " ^^^'^^^^^^^ Education. 

J'r s^ven 5ear= before we finally went over his head and presented our 

proposal to the Board." 
•my are teachers so afraid to defend ^heir books? (10) 

Z'::^^^^^ Tr ^uf b^ df.erdfd-f ^hey should 

^";,^':i;"rro;^ly-^t^-Canao.t back down or re..ve books as long 
II sSel^T^T^fered choices and books are selected to iLt the 
maturity level of students." „ . the teachers' timidity and 

'"''•rs'n^r'T.err "Tirtr c ,"e^:hi: :e:tiL„t for free access 
rrtrrurs; h^U Zy l^s mto pU, whe„ teachers force censors 
to do their own dirty work and create a public i""^;. „ , 

...eacbers need to exercise .ood judg^n and ^en be t s e^-^^aO,^^ ^^^^ 
"I'ho teacher should as;k himself, Does cne seiecuLuu 
spcndTn c!ass .- 'Does the material have instrinslc ^merlt ? Will it 
eUcit rhe desired responses dependent - the group^ 
"ThP to-icher should have ludicious and firm opinions rea y ii 
the select iLs. Teachers should be astute in their presentations of 
artmrnents against censorship. 

:;r fer:^;Lr :iar:rt%:rs:r:rir;r:b!rr be avoided by judicious 
..-h::njutdin:;rrt:d-t:rr^^^^^^ 

:r::or:"fpr:inrrrrand tl understand, to 

learn, to encounter for themselves." ^^^^^^e giving students 

.-„,ere questionable books are ^^^^ ' ^ ft^^t 'out' If'the parent 

choice <>£ more than one title. That ^ V""^ particular book. I'e 

objects. The child is not forced to read that particui 

was free to choose and is ^ ^^^^Z^/^^^^^. censorship situation 

-At the risk of sounding optimistic, I find the censorsnip 
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less emotionally threatening to me as a teacher. I have found ways 
to work around Lt--by placing the heavy role of decision making where 
it belongs, on the student. Ef he makes a faulty choice, according tc^ 
mom and dad, it is then a reflection of or rebellion against his own 
value system and not Miine." 

"Teachers are letting parents tell them how and what to teach." (9) 
"Education is currently being 'ripped-off by the public. By that: 
[ mean teachers have sold out to the parents. We are letting parents 
tell us wha^ we should teach rather than using our own expertise to 
make curriculum decisions. Is it a wonder that teaching pay is so poor 
when parents are led to believe that they know more about what a child 
needs than a trained teacher?" 

"There's a climate of fear here." (7) 

"(Xit of f^ar, r refuse to use materials that might cost me my job. I 
can justify that in fine sounding language, and I have, but what it 
comes doi>m to is that I'd like to keep my job and if I taught the way 
[ want to (and I know I should) I think I'd be fired." 

"There's a need for some censorship." (5) 

'•Some of the books published today are trash. These books are falling 
into the hands of our young people uho are not mature enough to handle 
the topics. I feel there should be censorship when it comes to what our 
young people read. If a student wishes to read books on certain undesi- 
rable topics, let's not just hand them to him on a silver platter with 
the idea that 'well if we don't let him read it in the school he'll go 
elsewhere.' Fine, let's make it tough on him. In today's world we try 
to Tiake things too easy for our children." (junior high teacher) 
"Censorship by its very nature requires serious thought. To abolish 
censorship makes no sense in a world of people not thoroughly educated 
or prepared enough to handle 'any' subject, whether it be of a sexual, 
social, or political nature. Likewi ^, to censor for all persons seems 
just as ridiculous, for not all persons lack the_good judgment, experi- 
ence, ^mdinaturlty Te~quL red for understanding various concoptc; " roncr^T-^ 
ship is necessary in many situations to shield (if that's the word) the 
unprepared from that which they cannot intellectually or emotionally 
handle at a given time. £t is a sad fact of life that although there 
are many persons who need little or no direction in lif3, there arc a 
great nany who need some direction in their lives and someone must pro- 
vide it. Good judgment must be the key, but who is to judge?" (high 
school teacher) 

"Censorship will always be with English teachers." (4) 

"The freedom (^f our present society has reduced the climate for censor- 
ship." (4) 

"r think things are better than they've been. The publishing freedom, 
the new freedom of W, all have made the books selected by teachers 
seem fairly tame. After all, how shocking can TifE C\TCHER IN TOE RYE 
be when the corner super X openly displays and sells underground Vic- 
torian porno classics?" 

"Censorship is a waste of time for everyone. Parents need to recognize 
that." (3) ^ 

"If ^parents really wanted their kids to read, they'd make up more lists 
of 'controversial' or 'dirty' books and make sure all young people got 
a copy. Then kids would really have a reason to read." 

"I'll never understand the drive' of censors to control the reading and 
thinking of other people." (3) 

'Ve need to educate parents as well as young people about the 'questionable' 
elements in much modem literature." (3) 
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compLunts are vai.id and all ncL-d to be respected.'* (i) 
'English teachers need t<i prepare rationales for all books taught." (3) 
•'Students ish.iuld never be asked to read any book that miglit offend theni." (i) 
"Some teacl^ers do seem to court censorship problems." (2) 

"L nave o'^^cwed that ever and ,in >n certain teachers seem to invite, eve- 
revel, in a censorship wangle. It keeps tlieir ihdignaticMi fresh!" 
"That Drake, North D<ikota, incident my have done gnglisli teacl^ers some 
good." ^2^ 

"[ think trie' Drake, N.D., incident may have been good fc^r English 
teachers. It has been presented b\ the niedia in sucl^ a wa\ that the 
\/n.4e nation, virtuall\, has taken a stand against censorsliip. At least, 
thiis is evident wita the students and the adults I have talked to." 

"A censorship episode can solidify a faculty and awaken young people." (2) 
"Our ceuoorsliip issue seemed to have some beneficial results. The school, 
the taculty, tlic ad^^ini^ crat ion , and the students developed a solidarity 
over ti\e issue. I he students were angry because they felt that outsiders 
were interfering with their education." 

"Teachers can't spend all their time worrying about censorship or potential 
censtU'ship . ^2) 

"Parental pressure ^L^roups make education unbearable and phony." (2) 

"Parents who censor on the basis of isolated words taken out of context 
are denying their children the right to enjoy valuable literature and 
are forcing teachers to give their children 'approved' nuterial that 
neitlier interests students nor involves them. Parents who censor on 
the basi^ of controversial ideas or values are often forcing teachers 
to be pho^y in their presentations. Phoniness toda}- helps make education 
unbearable* lor students and teachers." 

"There's a fine line between F:ngl ish teacner censorship and !:nglisli teacher 
selecti(m, but the distinction does exist." ''2) 

"The Knglisii teacher's job is to select, careful ly in view ol the students 
involved, hut to select does not mean that she^ censors . Selectinn lets 
m.e choose; censorship means [ cannot choose certain books. There's a 
difference. I am a selector of books (with my students' help). ^ <ii'. 
nut a censor of any books." 
"Tlie English teacher should he a censor." {!) 

"Censorship is the resp(Mis ib i I ity of the teacher. If in the public 
schools you find a teacher who is stressing literature of weak value, 
then censorship is a must_! A good teacher slum Id be intelligent 
enough to solort material that is suitable t>r the age level of his 
classes . " 

"Tlie English teacher must be against censorship!!!" (2) 

"[ am categorically against censorship. I believe that by virtue ol mv 
education, training, and experience, I am in a better position to judge 
the value of literature than any sc If -app(M nted guardian of ptihlic 
morality . " 

"There's p(^tentially more problems with censorship in teaching creative 
writing ••r mass media than any other fields English teachers are likel> 
to handle." (2) 
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Readers might be interested in comparing the titles of teaching materials above 
(those dire'.tly attacked) with titles of teaching materials in the following list. 
Titles below were given by teachers in answering one question on the questionnaire, 
"In the last three years, have you used or recomnended any teaching materials (books, 
magazines, non-print media, etc.) for wtiich you aoitiCijMlfii possible objections 
and for which no objections arose?" A comparison (if the two lists (the DIRECT and 
INDIRECT list above and the ANTICIPATED list below) should go far to reassure English 
teachers that good teaching materials have been used in English classes and those 
materials have freqi/ently come under attack or teachers 'have worried about the like- 
lihood of attack. The number within parentheses below ind'icates the^numbe*^ of 
teachers who had used but anticipated trouble with a particular title. 



\ 




ship je? 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN (1) 
T'S ME, MARGARE'^ (1) 
MALCOLM X (2). 
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BOOKS (AimCIPATED c 
15HE ADVENTURES 
ARE YOU THERE 
THE Al^rOB^OG 
^ BABBITT (2) 
THE BIG MONEY (1) - 
THE BIG -SKY (2) 
BLACK aOY (1) 

BLESS THE BEASTS THE CHILDREN 

BPAVE^NEW WORLD (7) 
BURY MY "HEART AT WOUNDED KNEE (2) 
CANDIDE (2) 
CANTERBURY TALES (5) 
A CANTICLE FOR LEIBOWITZ (1) 
THE CARfPETBAGGERS (1) ' 
QfTCHER IN THE RYE (17) 
CATCH-22 (5) 

cat's^ cradle t\) 

CHARLEY or FLOtltRS FOR ALGERNON (A) 
CHICANO (1) ' • 

A CLOCKWORK ORANGE (2) 
CRY, THE BELOVED COUNTRY (1) 
DAYBREAK (2) 
DEATH OF A SALESMAN (1) 
DELIVERANCE (3) 
DDWN THESE MEAN STREETS (2) 
THE DRIFTERS (1) 
Edgar Cayce's books (1) 
THE EXORCIST (4) 
FAITH OF A HERETIC (1) 
FAMOUS PLAYS OF THE 1950's (1) 
A FAREWELL TO AR?!S (2) 
FRANN\' AND ZOOEY (1) 
FUTURE SHOCK (2) 
GO ASK ALICE (5) 
THE GODFATHER (1) 
THE GRAPES OF WRATH (7) 
HA>n.ET (1) 

HAPPY BIRTHDAY, WANDA JUNE (1) 
HENRY IV (1) 
HIROSHIMA (2) 
INVISIBLE MAN (2) 
IT COULD HAPPEN TO -ANYONE (1) 
J.B. (1) 

JOHNNY €t5T illS GUN (2) 
JONATHAN LIVINGSTON SEAGULL (1) 



JOURNEY TO IXTLAN (1)^ 
THE LEARNING TREE (5)' 
Leonard Cohen's poems (1) 
LETTERS FROM THE EARTH (1) 
LISA, BRIGHT AND DARK (2) 
LOOiyNG BACKWARD (1) 
LORD OF THE FLIES (4) * 
(3) ' LYSISTRATA (1) ^ 
MACBETH (1) 
^ MAGGIE, GIRL OF T[\E STREETS (1) 
^ THE Wik(l) 

^ MANCHILD in THE PR0^1ISED LAND (7) 
''AN WITHOUT A FACE (2) ^ 
ME AND JIM LUKE (1) • 
MR. AND MRS. BO JO JONES (;2) . 
^MY DARLINp, MY HAMBURGER^(I) ^ \ 
MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF .ANCIENT GREECE (1) 
THE NEW CENTURIONS (2) ' 
NIGGER (4) 
1984 (5) 

OF MICE AND MEN (4) 

ONE DAY IN THE LIFE OF IVAN DENISOVITCH 
(2) 

ONE FLEW OVER THE CUCKOO'S NEST (5) 
OUR GANG (2) 
TH;E OUTSIDERS (4) 
TrtE OX-BOW INCIDENT (2) 
THE PAINTED BIRD (1) 
/PHOERE (2) \ 
, RUN SOFTLY, GO FAST (1) 
/ SAN FRANCISCO POETS (1) 
/ THE SCARLET LETTER (5) 
/ THE SELLING OF THE PRESIDENT (1) 
A SEPARATE PEACE (2) 
/ SISTER CARRIE (1) 
f SIAUGHTERHOUSE-FIVE (6) 
SOUL ON ICE (4) 
THE SOUND AND THE tTJRY (1) 
A STONE FOR DANNY FISHER (1) 
TOE STRANGER (1) 
STRATJGER IN A STRANGE LAND (3) 
THE STUDENT AS NIGGER (2) 
SUMMER OF '42 (4) 
TUNED OUT (1) 
VECTOR (1) 
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''A Stain on His Conscience** (1) 



WAITING FOR GODOT (I) WINESBURG, OHIO (1) 

WALDEN TWO (1) YESTERDAY'S CHILD (1) . 

WELCOME TO TliE MONKEY HOUSE (I) THE ZOO STORY (3) 

JOURNALS (ANTICIPATED censorship): 

EL ESPEJO (I) NEW TIMES (4) 

MAD MAGAZINE (6) READ MAGAZINE (2) 

NAVAJO TIMES -(I) TIME (2) 

SHORT and FEATURE-LENGTH FILMS (A^JTICIPATED censorship): 

AMERICAN- GRAFFITI a) -ONE POTATO, TWO POTATO^a) 

"Ares Contra^Atias*' (I) POTEMKIN (I) 

HARJ/EST OF SIhlAME (I) . ''A Stain on His ( 

'^lelp! My Snowman's Burning Down'* (2) THE STRANGER (1)" 

THE LAST PICTURE Sll^ (1) THE SUNDOWNERS (1) 

**Night and Fog** (2) -"Super-Up" (i) 

RECORDS (ANTICIPATED censorship): 

Cheech and Chong records (2) JESUS CHRIST, SUPERSTAR (3) 

George Carlin's records (I) Lenny Bruce records (I) 

GODSPELL (1) ^ Stan Frieberg's UNITED STATES (1) 

TV (ANTICIPATED censorship) : 

*T FBI** (1) "The Mary Tyler Moore Show*' (I) 

*1k Days** (I) '"Maude*' (I) 

IMPLICATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS FROM ^THE SURVEY : As I noted in this section of 
dae 1969 ARIZONA ENGLISH BULLETIN, the reader noting all that has gone before in 
reporting this survey must remember that a teacher involved in a censorship inci- 
dent is not necessarily good or right or noble, though he may be any or all of 
those three "characteristics. Good books can be misassigned or misused by a bad 
teacher, sometimes even by a good but temporarily misguided English teacher, and 
bad books may be justifiably recommended by a good teacher for specific reasons. 
The main point is that no matter what book a teacher uses things may misfire or 
backfire. Nonetheless, with all the usual qualifications, the following points 
seen^ reasonably clear. 

(1) Censorship does exist in Arizona. If the percentage of teachers involved 
has not risen dramatically (DIRECT CENSORSHIP of individuals in 1968 was 
19.6% of the 168 respondents and in 1974, 25.97, of 255 respondents), the 
number of reported incidents of DIRECT and INDIRECT CENSORSHIP rose from 
115 in 1968 to 297 In 1974. In 1968, 59 books came under attack while 

in 1974 123 books were under attack. 25 books in 1968 were banned or 
removed or placed on a closed shelf while in 1974 54 books suffered a 
similar ^ate. Some English teachers may have personal qualms about the 
quality of some books under attack, but most English teachers would ac- 
cept witi almost no qualifications the literary value of most of the 
books under attack. The majority of books attacked are not merely de- 
fensible--they must be defended by all English teachers. 

(2) More schools have adopted some written policy or fomallzed procedure 
for handling attempted censorship. The 1968 study revealed that 30/, 
of the schools involved had a definite policy while the 1974 study- 
reveals that 56.47, of the high schools involved had a written policy, 
surely a significant change for the better. Perhaps, it even suggests 
that censorship articles have done at least one good thing fur schools. 

(3) The overlap of titles under items 28 and 29 of this article suggest that 
li,ttle is really new in censorship. THE CATCHER IN THE RYE led the popular- 
ity list of censors in both 196o and 1974. The same books tend lo appear 
year after year on mopt censors' lists including books like BI^VE NEW 
WORI.D, TO KILL A MOCKINGBIRD^ ar^ 1984. The major changes (or additions) 
in the 1974 list are those books published since 1968, nc:>tably GO ASK 
ALICE, SIAUGHTERHOUSE-FIVE, THE LEARNING TREE, MANCHILD IN THE PROMISED 
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lAND and MR ^\ND MRS. BO JO JONES. The only real surprise in the 
197-'/ survey was the absence of HIE SCARLET LETTER, one of the old 
staud-bys and favorites of the censor. How they happened to miss 
that title this year puzzles me, but then many things about the censor 
and his actions and his thought processes escapes rational inquiry 

,'.) thr^lerlap of the DIRECT /INDIRECT CENSORSHIP list with the ANTICIPATED 
CENSORSHIP is astounding, just as it was in 1968. There's no accounting 
for the vagaries of^ensorship or the censor. It strikes one book in 
one school and ignores entirely (or for the moment) the same book in 
another nearby school. Indeed sometimes the very same school witnessing 
an attack on one book is unaware that another teacher down the hall has 
been using that work for several years with complete freedom and safety. 

(5) English teachers are Coo frequently ignorant (or would like to seem so) 
of censorship incidents in their own schools. Several teachers assured 
ine in writing that there had been no censorship episodes for at least 
five years and they would be amazed if anything like that ever happened. 
Yet another teacher in the same school reported what had happened to 
him/her in blistering tones and assured me the episode would likely be 

' repeated by many other teachers, though in fact it seldom was. This 
happened too often to ae unusual, though it was always disquieting and 

unnerving, * . j i 

(6) Teachers in large schools and small schools both come under attack, the 
size of the school or the town apparently being no exact index of tl>e 
likelihood of censorship. ^ ■ • ^r- 

m It matters apparently little whether a teacher ha. English major or 
a Master's degree or considerable experience when it comes to censorship, 
censorship seems to strike irrespective of teacher background or graduate 
work or years of experience. , . . ^ ^. .f 

rS) The support English teachers would receive from their administration It 

censo;;s!;ip struck re,^ins questionable or doubtful for all too many English 

f9) indicated in the February 1969 ARIZONA ENGLISH BULLETIN English 

teachers seem unaware of the near-to-home dangers of censorship. Readers 
will have noted that laany more than a majority of teachers regarded 
censorship as a potentially serious threat in the state while they were 
ccnborbnip a& i , ■ n : .v^A. ow^r. Inqs concerned 

less worried about censorship in Liieii .....u........ an^ . . 

about censorship in their school. Too many teachers have a kind of it- 
can ' t-happeu-to-ne-only-to-the-other-guy syndrome about censorship, a 
pleasant but ultimately dangerous feeling about something that is likely 
to strike with no warning at all, something that is more likely to be 
successful if the teacher can be lulled into apathy. . 

(10) Too nvan> librari. .s continue to have closed shelves, most with "o clear 
rationale, at least none that teachers knew. One teacher -ote that 
she had taught in a school for several years yet only recently had she 
discovered that a closed shelf existed with most of the books she had 
vainly been seeking for almost four years. , . , ^ ^ ^ e^,,. 

nn Pirents are by far the major censors with teachers, administrators, stu 
de'ts I brar ans, and scLol board members in that order ^oYYo.^.^ 
behind parents. 2^6 incidents involved parental objections 31 involved 
teacl>ers, 30 administrators, 17 students, 15 librarians, and 8 school 

aM Tr'd.c'rare'ore Ukely t. be the person to whom the original objection 
[s n de (?53 incidents were first directed at a teacher, 97 were directed 
fir^t at ^in administrator, 23 at a librarian. 13 at a department chaiman. 
and 4 at a school board member). That seems healthy and ^Js^t, at tlrst 
glance, though how the teacher first hears is open to question visit 
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is not just a visit, for a parental personal visit can range from a 
casual comment to a scolding match). But if the NCTE STUDENTS' RIGhT 
TO READ form ( or one similar) has been accepted officially by the 
school board and all objectors are required to complete the form before* 
any action can be taken, it matters little who first receives the com- 
plaint, l/ithout such a formal policy or procedure, the school and the 
teachers are highly vulnerable and in that case, it does matter greatly 
who first hears the objection. 

(13) The first objections are more likely to come via a personal visit (128 
incidents') though phone calls (97 incidents) were almost as common. 
Less likely was the written coinmunication (19 incidents). 

(14) The most common words censors used in attacking teaching materials were 
these: "violence, filth, bad language, lewd, sex, un-American, profane, 
obscene, sacrilegious, immoral, vulgar, too sophisticated, dirty, crude, 
questionable situations, foul, offensive, morbid, depressing, four-letter 
words, perverted, in bad taste, permissive, subversive, trash, left- 
wing, not well OTitten, and seamy side of life." Most of these terms 
related to morality, sex, religion, politics, language, or race. 

(15) Too man\ Eviglish teachers maintain a gutless attitude toward censorship 
and seem almost unwilling to accept their professional responsibility 
tc select their own books and to be able and willing to defend their 
selections. 

(16) More teachers seem to have accepted the responsibility for writing 
rationales for works raad by an entire class. I do not mean an essay 
defending the work, but rather an essay exploring why the work has 
merit for a particular class at a particular time. A rationale takes 
work, but it does force the teacher to look anew at the work and to 
justify its use within the ccntej^t of a specific class. 

(17) Many English teachers properly remind the profession that a parent does 
have the right t(> censor the reading of his child (misguided though that 
censorship be), but only his child. 

(18) In the 1968 survey, many English teachers argued that the survey or any 
publicity about censorship was dangerous, for it alerted people to "dan- 
gerous" books, an argument amounting to nothing more than a copout of 
the "If we don't talk about censorship or even think about it, it will 
go awa> " variety. I saw almost none of that in 1974 survey, either sug- 
gest that teacher:; knc',/ of bias and r^^used to pl.iy games with me 
(>r that teachers now doubted that silence about censorship would in any 
way solve the problem. 

REC()M?-n::il)AT l( NS: The following recommendations were taken from Retha Foster's 
1966 surve and v/ere used to conclude the 1968 survey. If some schools have made 
considerable strides towards enacting many of these recomn^endations, all schools 
should make a concerted effort to enact all of them. 

(I) That all English departments make a determined effort to have their 

schools adopt an established policy for handling complaints. 
(Z) That English teachers participate fully as individuals and as departments 

in making selections for classrooms and libraries, 
(i) lliat teachers remain constantly aware of literature both old and new that 
is iippropriate for high school use and that in developing their programs 
they exercise professional judgment regarding the books needed by the 
students they teach. 

(4) That English teachers encourage, in so far as possible, the free circu- 
lation of school library books. 

(5) That English teachers both enlist and offer support of other departments 
in their schools, realizing that freedom to read is sometimes at stake 
in science, history, home economics, and other departments, as well as 
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in their /oWn. . -.u 

(6) That English teachers enlist the support of responsible persons in the 
coTTnnunity before trouble starts. ^ 

(7) ITiat Engl^-sh teachers make it plain that Censorship pressures on schools 
will not be accepted quietly but will result in local and statewide 

publicity. ^ , 4. • 

(B) That Englisli departments build a file of resource materials to aid in 
combatting pressures. These materials should be available to all 
teachers and administrators of the school to provide a rationale and 
build a climate of opinion that will ultimately lead to freedom of in- 
quiry and expression. 



THE CENSOR 




narrow mind 

frown of disapproval 

weak eyes from poring over purple prose 

large oars to catch slightest whisper of scandal 

large nose for sniffing out trouble and sticking 

into other people's business (dual-purpose model) 



pcnTuinent sneer 
ti^ht collar to control flow of blood to mind 
butron-dowii collar to match button-down mind 
scissors for excising offensive portions 
matches for literary bonfires 



iKinds behind back since much of action takes place there 
n(M>se for emergency operations 



hedvenly mandate ot censorial cdliiug 
sh<;rt pants fi^r wading through muck 



feet of clay 



Courtesy of George Benedict, 

Leonor Hambly Junior High School, 
Wmkelman, Arizona 
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FREEDOM FOR READERS AND OTHER ENDANGERED SPECIES 



Harriet Mcintosh, Freedom for Readers, Phoenix 

This is Freedom for Readers second appearance in ARIZONA ENGLISH BULLETIN and 
we view It with pride and sorrow. The first time was in February ol 1969 when tiiat 
issue concentrated on censorship wtiile picking up kudos. It went through three 
printings, always a rich experience for editor and contributors. 

That time Freedom for Readers, Inc. was introduced by two founding members, 
Charline Kvapil and Louise Schellenberg , who explained why we existed. (Ans,: to 
support the professional judgements of educators and librarians in matter of book 
choice), "Our formal Purpose," they said, "is this: In the belief that democracy 
benefits from breadth of inquiry and suffers from its limitation. Freedom for Readers 
has been formed to promote freedom of access to knowledj;e and to resist interference 
with that treedom." The member who came up with this statement for our corporate By 
Laws went directly from foolscap to dental surgery that day, and we have always felt 
that anyone who can hone this kind of clean-edged prose deserved something better for 
her literary pains than an impacted wisdom tooth, 

Mesdames Schellenberg and Kvavil spoke carefully about the role of FFR "to take 
supportive but not initiative action , . , to improve the community climate and to 
encourat^e librarians, teachers and administrators to work tog'^ther for intellectual 
freedom," 

O 

In fusty phrasing, we arc a First Amendment citizen group without any prc^f essional 
ties or special obligations to any other group. We are, if you will, like a small ^ 
storm-tracking center which is prepared to monitor, identify and analyze patterns of 
censoring action against books. At all times we have seen ourselves an an inf ormcit Lon/ 
referral service--not a policv making or policy changing or policy tinkerinK one. So 
much for pride. 

We're sorry we're still around. Our elan .vital is directly linked to censoring 
action and censt^rship is alive and well in Arizona, As AEB Editor, Ken Donolson, notes 
clsev/here m tiiis issue, " . . , you may rest assured that censorship has increased." 

You will be hard put t^^ find a censor. There hasn't been a Censor on anybody's 
payroll since the fall of Rtime, TTyin^; to find an acknowledged censor is like trying 
to lind an accredited cannibal. There certainly aren't, any m the United States. 
There are only arou.^ed Americans, Leanest patriots and concerned citizens, Tlie tiling 
they seem to he concerned for i^^ the morals of children, (As a member of Audience 
Unlimited m Korhester, New York, Sanford Shipiro wrote a few years ago: "The emphasis 
of official censorship drifts back and forth, depending upon the interests of those in 
power at thr tine • • . the focus of suppression during; the Middle Ages reflected the 
strength of the church, concentrating on heresy and bl;isphemy. As the strength of 
governments grew, suppression concentrated on treason and sediti()n, especially in times 
of wai. With a current prediction that in the 1970's, one half uf our |)opulation will 
he under the age of 25, our tensions now turn to a fear for tlu- morals of children,") 

In Arizona as elsewfiere- -Texas is a neighborly example--honest patriots and con- 
cerned parents seem to he alarmed for the safety, purity and innocence of ycMing minds 
threatened, they insist, by "filth," "smut," "dirt," "garbage," found in books. Among 
other quiet duties, Freedom for Readers has been attending the kinds of public meetings, 
where you hear this sort of thing, for going on eight years. About the only changes 
we have noted is that 'garbage' is out and 'blantantly offensive* is in, "Atheistic 
revolutionaries," meaning teachers, was in for a while too. Along with rage at public 
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education. "Public .>ducation," one Ari?ona school board trustee pronounced, "is based 
on compulsion and coercion." 

N'OT^ while all this verbalizing is a nifty demonstration of semantics in action, 
it is also paralyzing. On both ends. "The limits of my language," Ludwig Wittgenstein 
has written "arc tho limits of mv world." And the anxieties which propel some con- 
servative people to narrower and narrower positions of fixed determination also act to 
limit the world wo share. It is not better shared with their cpposites whose extreme 
liberalism seems to suggest their brains are falling out. There is nothing of thought- 
ful originality in cither one. Nothing to disseminate independence. Henry Steel 
Commager has spent years s.-.ying it better. "A nation that discourages originality is 
left with minds that are ur^imaginat ive and dull, and with stunted minds, as with stunt- 
ed men. no i^reat thing can be accomplished." 

Now Freedom for Readers has been dogged in its support of due process for evalu- 
ating books under fire. We do not take a position on the contents of a book. We defend 
and encourage policies for handling complaints. When we were new and self-conscious, 
we called this "effective procedures for evaluation." Hm.nm. We meant well. We meant 
•due process" "Most ominous," said Commager, "is the erosion of due process of law, 
perhaps the noblest concept in the long history of law and one so important that it can 
be equated with civilization, for it is the very synonym for justice." (To be trans- 
fixed for a moment in history, he wrote this in 1970). 

As Freedom for Readers learned early on, holding to a moderate, objective position 
• in support of "freedom to access of information" is a little like riding a rail. It s 
more uncomfortable than it logks, and nobody gives you any credit for staying upright. 
We didn't expect to be there. In the halycon year of 1967, when FFR was founded, cen- 
soring action in Arizona was an easily identified action. It was against a book. As 
simple as that. S'omeone tries to get a book removed -usual ly from an English course, 
or the school librarv, or Social Studies. The first successful try by one group of 
approxinuitely 25 persons diminished the reading choices of^28,000 students in the 
p'l .enLX Union High School District. 

A<- al-nost ov. -yone knows Hy now, the book was MAJOR AMERICAN POETS, the 'objection- 
noon "i sing of olal" by c.c. cunnings. What KOt lost in the caterwauling then, 
as mU, manv ti ■ since, was the fait that" the h was not the textbook. It was one 

than 200 "olumes keyed to that area of study, which provided ample alternates 
i n readLU.- for th^ .tudent or parent whcvse convictio ns should be respected. 

One patron at the district school board public meeting said, -I neai a lot of talk 
about a i>oon. 1 think the big question is that a group of people don z like something 
and b»-caus<. th.^ 'lon't Hke it, they want to make sure nobody else has it, 

\ccordin.' to the verbatim transcript, the first response to this statement was in 
part," "Dn w(. set i-nison before children? ... Do wo give them icepicks to play with. 
[ that censorship or restraint . . . .'" and so on. 

Thnr.-. vas more to come. On the Elementary level between 1969-71, FFR was alerted 
when \T\' DIRECTIONS IN ENCH^ISH came under fire in Tucson, Mesa, Chandler, Roosevelt 
District in Phoenix. MIXED BAG, an anthology for high sciu>ol reading in the Arcadia 
,li,h School, Scottsdale, wa. removed from purchase at the school bookstore As a 
prudent preventative, LOVE STORY also vanished from the shelves. Along with P ato s 
RFPl-'irr The ubiquitous CATCHER IN THE RYE may be one of the all time great targets 
for censorship. It has now slinped from second place on the LAL annual survey of ten 
m t censored books. All during the decade of the ^OVs, CATCHER ranked either first 
or Lcond in the lineup, which is some sort of record, especially when you realize that 
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Holden Caulfield C(^uld now be about forty six years old. 



Between 1970-74, Freedom Lor Readers was apprised of such brushfires on the book- 
shelf, in the central to southern part of the state, as smouldered in LORD OF THE 
FLIES, BRAVE NEW WORLD and TO KILL A MOCKINGBIRD. In the north it was DOlvfN THESE MEAN 
STREETS that made the newspapers alont; with formal .objections to NIGGER AND T[IE LEARNING 
TREE. MANCHILD IN THE PROMISED LAND flared in Yuma. THE ME NOBODY KNOWS --CHILDREN 'S 
VOICES FROM THE GHETTO in Chandler. There vere more as this issue of AEB amply demon- 
strates. 



And there was a phenomenon. Censoring action expanded. From an attack on a 
single book it filtered through education policy to state legislation. Where it was 
not successfully challenged, fear of books has been Vented through raandato--the Free 
Enterprise legislation in 19'a for example. You will remember it requires every student 
CO take betore graduating a semester . course in the "essentials and benefits of the 
tree enterprise system," an innocous sounding phrase for yet another study of capitalism 
in economics courses--this one both compulsory and of ultra-conservative tilt. Its 
mitigating virtue, as seen by the bill's author. Rep. James Skelly, is that "a youngster 
vill have some foundation to stand on when he does come up against professors that are 
collec tivists or Socialists." 

In pursuit of its purpose. Freedom for Readers never expected to have to deal 
witii extremism at close range. Wc expected to practice a genteel advocacy of "access 
to kno^./ledge." But when the days of our years are marked by uncertainty--as the last 
dayb oi the 20th century are--it makes a fair climate for extremism, and even fairer 
^ame for harangue. Down with.' Up with.' Off with J In periods of uncertainty, the 
Middlt- is pulled in both directions. 

Dr. Ralph Ellison gave a good deal of thoughtful attention to the syndrome and 
the sui-joct. Dean of the School of Library Science at the University of Denver, he 
co-authored a book entitled, THE AMERICAN RIGHT WING in ^^ich it is said, "In terms 
tf fundamental matter of economics and politics, there are lew dilferences between the 
moderate conservatives and the extremists . . . but one does not find in the publica- 
tions of tho Right Wing temperate, dispassionate, objective! and scholarly discussion 
of isi^ues. And for that reason the radicals of the Right (as well as of the Left) do 
not r^-present a positive, constructive force in our society. Noirtheless, they are 
I'^ri^; uit'^i a definite point ot view, and &iey have a right to speak . . . And they 
o*i'»i}Mti't be labeled either." ^ 

On the theory that a point of view can he tonic, PTR circulated around the state 
recently. Wc listened to a selection of you, including librarians. We said, "Five 
/earn hav( ^onc i>y. How do you feel about things today?" Here are s(mie of your answers: 

"If you are honest with parents and can tell them why you made a particular book 
choice, you will usually find they will go along witii that choice.*' 

'^Written rationales for books have been very, very successful. Just the act of 
writing one clarifies the teacher's choice. Tests it well." 

"Last summer I did a research paper on Censorship in Education and I was sort of 
stunned. I thought, "It's always been wich us. Learning is linked to Th ou Shalt Not . " 

"In some ways censorship has shifted here. It has emerged as peer group pressure. 
Ours is a school where the ethnic count changed radically two years ago. The censor- 
ship has become pressure by peers to influence, discourage and suppress class partici- 
pation or volunteered information by 'one of Us.' 'Us* is usually a minority group. 
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Education is put diwn . Rejected. You've got to remember, though, teaching here, 
that lots of these kids work 40 hours a week and sit through class glassy-eyed. No 
wonder. One student of mine works from 10:00 p.m. to 6:00 a.m. and then comes to 
school at 8:00." 

"Tfachers •should use some common sense in choosing books, and allow for alternate 
choices . " 

"I am more aware than I have ever been of the luxury of the freedom to teach. Of 
the freedom to chooae supporting literature." (A brief encounter developed here. Three 
of us vere sitting in a laculty lounge when another teacher came in, paused at the 
cc-f'.e urn, styrofoam cup in hand, and then said, "What 'lo you mean ' luxury of freedom ? 
That sounds like 'license' to me.' . ^ t 

"No way," said the first man. "No way.' I mean I took it for granted once that I 
could defcnd'inv choice of books and that I would be understood. Like that. No hassle. 
I5ut no mere. Now my freedom to teach resL^ on our policies for handling complaints 
and on darned good communications between the board, the administrators and us. 

The coffee drinker stirred in some Crearaora. He tasted. Added sugar. Tasted. 
'\'ell " he said "I don't think 'luxury of freedom' is the wisest way of saying what- 
ever 'it was you'werc trying to say." He went to the far end of the lounge and sat down.) 

"I iust couldn't believe that after four years of teaching this class in Black 
Literature, scmieone would suddenly object to it. Would demand a hook be removed from 
the school. It's not required reading; this book is among 60 available to the class 
and I cho-e the hook after a whole summer of reading and sending for booklists and 
sccin- what other schools used. And then suddenly my judgments are discounted. Shoved 
aside" Nobody iicard what I said. Nooo, the school does not have any policies tor 
handling complaints. We've never had any complaints." 

"You kncn- it's there," said the librarian. "You know it could happen to you. And 
you hope it won" But il U does, it^s not unexpected." Pause. "It^s always a 
possihilil^ in the back of your mind-back there where Scott Fitzgerald said it wa. 
'alw-ays three a.m.'" 

"A parent called me about an excerpt from iiUCKLEBERRY FINN in an anthology we're ^ 
At lirst I thought she meant it was 'immature' Lor high school. But that wasn t 



.-as Hack she was worried about. 'He sets a bad example,' she said." 



using, 
it. It 

"We must us., ^ood management techniques to bring understanding to the source of 
.,bi,.ctLuns. For this, it is important that the teachers are inlormea, tnac cney kiu-w 
h.V/to u-w. their procedures; for it is important understanding is present Ueforc the 
.itu.itimi IS blown up and distorted." 

'Ve teachers_.,/;hould not as.ume that teacher choices are universally blameless, 
or tht best. Tiu'y may not be." 

"Policy procedures work today. Tomorrow maybe not. At any time, the problem could 
P,,v,. s„' fast it would envelop us. We really don't know. Right now our procedures are 
worV ill.; . " 



In a p( 
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riod that swings between 'shovelling smoke' and crying havoc. Freedom for 
Readers .ot off to a curious start. We developed a service and then found we Mad to 
I olZ i-l constituency t<, use it, for one of the first demonstrations of censorship 
nis^Just >f ^oamngs followed by their manipulation A ^^~^lfjf;i 
Lincoln once fumed ahout a news story, "That is not what I said or meant. There is a 
Kreat difference. Sir, between a horse chestnut and a chestnut horse. 



There is the same difference between We KnowWhat^s Best for You and Due Process 
People involved in book learning have become very wary of such words as 'Freedom' and' 

Rights. Whose freedom? Whose rights? Those of the concerned sexist or the concern- 
ed parenc, or creationist or patron, or possibly even a student. And by what standard 
^-double or single? (Censors love double standards. It's so reassuring to be among 
the precious few who know what's right for the less fortunate majority ) A single 
standard for free access to knowledge is precisely tlie point ol Freedom for Readers. 
Unlike those associations which properly represent the professional interests of ed- 
ucators and librarians, FFR represents a common interest. We do this independently 
Neither educators or librarians are eligible to sit on our policy making board, an 
exxlusion that tends to quash any suspicion of conflict of interest. 

As an endangered specie in good standing, wcT invite other endangered species to 
let us knou how it is. How it goes. As "storm-trackers" we are interested in 'breadth 
ot inquiry' for all of us. 



SHOPTALK 

During the 1972-197J school year, a group of parents calling themselves Parents 

on Watch (PCW) attacked both books and non-print medii^sused in the APEX 
English elective program in the Flagstaff public schools. The two leaders 
were Mrs. Nancy Burnett and Mrs. Rosemary Shafer. Below are just a few of 

their comments: "'The tape slides are un-American,' Mrs. Burnette said. 

'Any tape slide that says American is a nation of leeches and that the* 
bill of rights failed is un-American.' She is referring to a tape slide 
used in the Minority Voice class by Buffy Ste. Marie called 'My Country 

Tis of Thy People, You're Dying. '^ 
Mrs. Shafer says the tape slides are very close to sensitivity training. 

'Wlu^rt- does any of this stop?' she asked. 

'We can nitpick but the whole crux of the thing is APEX itself. It's 
failing under their (the school administration's) o\m supervision.' 
'Tho permissiveness and ail--they bring it in and give it respect! It 
IS condoned aud it leaves the student confused frustrated and misguided,' 
Mrs. Shafer said. 

Mrh. hurnett said the home, .chool and church have all let down. 'We a^ 
parent, are not without blame. But courses like APEX make it even worse. 
Why n(it teach them English;' 

:^rs. f;urnett stresses that she is not just 'all of a sudden Kettine mad 

schL>uI .,ybLem. inis has been going on tor IJ years. There can be 



no compr.Tir.ise now. it we allow one dirty 'word, we're' lu.t opening a big 
V mdo ra ' s box . ' 

'Mavo them teach EngHsli, not APEX. There is no way we can control this 
i:arbage, ' she said. 

Thp parent groups also voice objections to attempts by the sciiool district 
tn make the English classes more interesting, such as with the use o[ APEX. 
'Even if English is boring, so what? That is part of the growing process,'' 
Mrs. Burnett siid. 'Boredom makes you enjoy it when things are really 
interesting. There is nothing wrong with being bored.'" (FLAGSTAFF SUT; 
Fthniary 19, 197 3, p. 1-2) 
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[ WISH I'D WAD TlfE Cl'TS. . . 



Lee Barclay 

For d year, Last year, I was a librarian at a very nice Phoenix junior high. 

V.hvn L leit in June, I ^^it in <i fit ol passion, disTiay and frustration. 

Oh, I was welcome back, all ri^hL, even signed the cai tract, wotild have made 
close to ten t^iou. 

:;ut I couldn't '^o back--a realization \vrtiich dawned on me a few weeks after school 
vacation - t¥rtTTi~Tnd as 1 was 'iiakinj; plans with a couple of eighth grade team teach- 
ers about in lectin.^ a hot-shot creative writing sequence into their team--taught by 
ine . 

L couldn't back because 1 didii't have the guts. 

And ]'"! n<'t the nnly one \7»'o doesn't have the ^uts. Neither do many of my ex- 
collea.,ue^. The\ ' re st ill t!iere~- 1 iving with the realization. Not just in the dis- 
trict '"/here L worked, m most Arizona districts. 

Here's what I mean: I took all my new-bouks hudget at the beginning of the 
year and bought ocnne 300 paperbacks with it. The Library was already well stocked 
i'ith Si.)methin- lil^e K , Ov)() hard -backs - -an ciwful li<t ol it written in the I'itties-- 
smothered in iitties' morality. You know, super Nancy Dre\'-type characers whe were 
alv/a>s re\;araed f(^r ,;ood \;ork, clean thinking, admirable motives, and qualities like 
that. Not tPcit T'ni against cleanliness, understand, but the real world that this 
ex-librarian iia.^ been exposed to just isn't that way. Ask an^ coach, from Little 
League -n up, and he'll toll you, nice . nys finish last. So, I'm saying it would bo 
nice to nave -t^rus where heroes exi.t in a real werld, face rc^al conllicts, and 
either c^nne "ut I'^p, -^r on the bottom, \;hichever--but \;ith a little reality, 
i>lea^. . \iv\ i 'm ^)ol '^ven a liberal. 

The papr-rbacl-s -ere mostly chosen by one of the eu;iith grade teachers who's 
be.'n teaciim,' lit n r ten or fiftcM^n years and our h(^ad librarian, a nifty little 
lady -h.^'s been a Li )rarian since Dewey, or so it seems--s[ie knows everyt h ing --name 
an authur and ^;ie ' 1 1 name the books, name a subject area and she'll name ten titles 

Not (Milv does she know the hooks, shn kno\;s the kids, and 



^'b i cii I " r !)ot I n' * 



So, she and f iie 



uv picked out great stuff at the v;hoh^salers and everything I 
cho.o, sbo sb(M.l -er lusirl at and waved it off. Now, I had only ino^ni this lady fc^r 
a couplo wee'hs u-hen ;m /ere buying those books, so I didn't ra i a luss. I picked 
out all tiie .oodi^-s, vou know, I'M KF>\LLY DIUa.ED, r>UT NOTMINC ( K'lb :IE I)CX^^N, 
DAKLir:< , Ti' »L\^rf;rK(;F.K , rhmgs kids would read , and siie waved Lln":i oil. 

siu^ rne ' wliat she v;a ^ doing, right? 
Wf^ll, she surely did. 

because one oi/^tlV books we picked was al)Out the Marinos m ( ! . FaLtual nar- 
ratives cc^Tipiled IrV/th.' records and personal obs^-rvat i vuis . Uu>'_ed lii-e a g(U)d 

book. ^ ^0""^ ^ 

It was checked otiY^Iayf^ times over the semester and the guys seemed to like 
it. They wert^n 't read/ng it word-for-word, but they were getting into pieces (;t 
^i'-'-and besides, it probably looked good, image-wise, to be carrying a Marines i)Ook 



around. 



"Mr. Barclay, can you meet with the principal at 8:05 tomorrow, in his office?" 
"Yes." 

That next day, Barclay is introduced to StudeKu's Mother. Her sixth grade son 
has found the word, "bastard" m the book, and she is here at school now to protect 
her child, and apparently all other children at that school, from such abusive Ian- 
^;uage. The word was used in a chapter heading, "The Bastards Killed My Buddy," a 
quote. And yes. Good Mother, it i£ reasonable to expect that a Marine might use lan- 
guage of that sort, and no, (;ood Mother (Oh, Guts, whore are you?) this book shouldn* t 
be on our library's shelf where it can corrupt other children. 

With ny declaration of agreement with Good Mother, the j)rincipal resumes breath- 
ing. It 'v/as touch -and -go there for a v;hile, because he frankly didn't know if the 
Lthrarian was ^oini; to make an issue out of this, or n(^t. 

No i^uts. 

No guts to tell her that the mos t she should request was that we don't let her 
^on see hooks like that. 

No guts to tell her that the major problems her son oflered his third, fourth, 
a, d iifth grade teachers v;as his dirty language. Now, I didn't say abusive, I said 
di rty . 

There is a difference, I think. Abusive is direcLc^d toward someone--an agres- 
.ive act. lUrtv language is ]ust obscene. And maybe thatVs why his principal hadn't 
ever called Covd Mother for the past three years. Was h^ going to repeat dirty words? 

So, no luss. rh(' f)ook comes off the shelf. 

■:<^ liiss, ido.'dl Evory bool: tiiat every Librarian takes off the shelf is a vic- 
tory lor t'.r }><iJ ^uv^---tho bascists (look up the meanin^^ that's the right usage) 
vh(» wilJ mak(' ail ciir th^el^Ic>ns Urr us. 

B*M oro thf (;oo.i Motlier mcidei^t, tliere \;as l\\r Hi p -S ix th -(rrade-Readors incident, 
less c un J ront .i t 1 ve , but lu'^t as i . n i f Leant . 

So ot the ^ri;^ht, voracimjs reading sixth graders, tod to the new paperbacks 
like nu)iil f t ^) bananas. They, ^^irls mostly, race'i through DINKY IICX^KER SII(X)TS 
SM\CK, TlfF orranEf'S, DUI<i\N!;0 STREFT, EOCAR ATLEN .ind TUNED OUT, and wanted to get 
sc^methiu;: a little more mature. S{> thoy prepensed thai our lil^r.u-y have a restricted 
sheli on which vould ho avail<ihLe Si)me of the paperbacks that kids in the first 
ccmple yoars oL lii^.h scr.cn^l -r.ro read itig--MR. AND HIS. \)0 JO JO^JES, A SEPARATE FVACE, 
LORD or' 'IiiE n.TES, dvA\ I \TXFM PROMISED YOU A ROSE rAKDEN. 

t Unni ith'.i , I theuigh L . 

Prt^po .p'i that to -he priiu Lpal. 

!{e alino'-r Coxi)l(aive dolntod). 

"We could never get that past the Hoards Hell, we can't oven buy TIME or NTOS - 
WEEK for our libraries becausp out parents think those are too explicit." 

If the district won't buy TIME or NEl-^SWEEK for its libraries, that kinda says it. 
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So, with tiiat realization, you can understand why the bright sixth grade kids 
then came to the library and spent their time writing their own movie scripts. (They 
filmed a tew in Super-8 before the year was over;. 

Wait. Don't tell me that v/ith over 10,000 books in my library, t couldn*t pat 
them on to something ^^ood. That's not the point. Yes, we have the Newbeiy winirers 
and a lot oL really great stulf. What I'm talking about here is the desire of kids • 
to get into contemporary problems, settings, and language --people , events, and words ' 
strung together the way they confront them. K 

One more example, and I'll let you go. 

Gecting together with the eighth-grade team teachers at »the end of school one 
night, over steaks, in half the pair's elegant apartment, I had turned them on to 
my teachini^ a creative writing sequence for them. Sure, they were turne'd on. They 
got out of teaching something, I hear you say. No, they weren't like that. 

What we were going to do was start with a group from their sixty, perhaps their 
brightest, and encourage them in the art of observation, listening, and perhaps a 
little respect for words, and their power. In short, what was a seemingly non-struc- 
tured writing class„ They c(mld write about what they kneW - about. Things they may 
Iiave knouTi, but didn't know they knew. You know. 

ft 

But wait I 

How can you teach kids to express themselves, to be candid, /'honest," and then 
tell them that their passion about a point of view or a character or an event will 
not be tolerated? That their quotes must be modified? How do you tell them that . 
they can pour themselves into what they might say, but they can't use words like ^ * . 
damn, hell, bastard, and the kind of language the ex-president apparently used? 

How do you tell them that since the librarian ducked the battle of "bastard," 
ho sure as the dickens isn't going to defend their right of expression? 

I lost the battle of censorship at my school by not even fighting it. By letting 
the principal off the hook in a parental confrontation. And by not going to the Board 
and campaigning for a shelf tor contemporary issues -or lented literature. 

I lost the battle because it seemed to be -what the others were doing. I visited 
other junior high libraries in the county and found them teeming with Pi.ppi Long- 
stockings and ::ancy Drew^. , but little or nothing by Hentoff or Zindell. Many of 
thos€^ librarians uorr shocked at what I had on my shelves. (Maybe some of you are, 
too). I even visited one of the best high school paperback book reading classes in 
the area, and even there , I didn't see the number of books dealing with contemporary 
issues that £ expected to find. 

With such widespread timidity, it's easy to rationalize one's own failure to 
fi^ht. Except. 

Flxcept that this is supp(Ksed to be a free country. 
Except that education is supposed to free the mind. 

Except that reading about something doesn't mean that the reader (or the libra- 
rian) condones it. I've even heard of language so graphic that it dissuades the 
reader from an experience. 



O Except that reading about S'jniething is supposed to substitute for the reader. 



himself, having to do it • Such as re-inventing the wheel. , 

Except that reading the transcribed experience of others does not necessarily 
corrupt the mind of the reader. 

What are we afraid oil 

Reading books? 
f 

Funnyj^that doesn't sound dangerous. • •? 

CENSORSHIP IN l^NNSYLVANIA - - - - Edward R. Fagan, Pennsylvania State University 

The freedom of teachers to choose arrd students co read in Pennsylvania is averag-e; 
Average in Pennsylvania means that censors' reasons for censorship fit the eight jcatc/- 
gories for "suspect" literature Ken Donelson identif:.ed in the Feb. 1974 ENGLISH JOURNAL.. 
His categories were ,(1) sex, (2) politics, (3) war and peane , (4) religion, (5) sociolo- 
gy and race, (b) language, (7) drugs, and (8) inappropriate adolescent behavior. Qver-j 
laps obviously occur in Donelson 's taxonamy, ^nd,in Pennsylvania at least, one verified' 
qualification of the taxonomy is that rural areas tend to be more concerned about moral 
and religious issues, urban areas about poJitical, ethnic, and educational issues. 

Without naming specific towns and cicies, a recent example of rural concerns was th^ 
small-town banning ol INHERIT HIE WIND which was to be presented as the Senior Play. Th^ 
town minister pointed out that "evolution hadn't been proved yet, so students' minds 
shouldn't b(^ corrupted by exposure to that theory." The vicar's viewpoint was upheld, so - 
the School i;oard banned the play. In the same town, "Happenings"as a form for teaching 
art and creative writing was considered a "dangerous frill" and the teacher who used 
'^Happcnink;s" was not awarded a contract for fhe following year. 

Representing: the urban scene was the January 1974 imbroglio over uses of THE CATCHER 
IN THE RYE. Censt^rs maintained the book lacked any redeemable educational value; the lang- 
uat:e , ; part icularly was considered too offensive for English classrooms. Fortunately, ti^e 
f'loard oL Education in that city was well ahead of the censors (they should have been conV 
siderin^: the publication date of CATCHER) and the motion to have the hook banned was un- 
animously de Lea tod by the lioard. Language, too, was the big Issue in another city's cen- 
sorship ^^roup wriich wanted not only to ban INNER CITY MOTHER GOOSE, but to tire the teach- 
er v/ho taught it along with lior mcthcKls course instructor at the University! lliese ef- 
fort.'^ wore defeatpd and Pil^EK CITY MOlllER UOOSE i^ still turning those city kids on. 

Cuiianon Lo all the censors in these cases was that none had lead the entire publica- 
tion in (fuostionj Moro important, none felt it necessary to read the entire work. Their 
rcisons wrnt somothin*: like this, "Parts of books partially corrupt; entire book^ en- 
tirc'ly coirupt." This plionomoruMi was noted by Elizabeth (^atcs Whaley in the May 1974 
?:NGLIS1[ JOURNAL. Discussing her trauma with MANCHLLD IN THE PROMISED LAND and tht- censors 
v/ho atta<rketl tlie hook, Mrs, V'lialey noted an increasingly common and vicious phenomena 
v/hich has Lritoly crept into censorship cases, the shield. The .-.urfaces of censors' siiields 
h(?ar hook -hurninv; slogans, "dirty language," "bad literature," "immoral lor adolescents," 
h;nt !)ohind Lho sliield^, tho real reason for censorship (as noted by Mrs. Whaley and 
others) 1!, th.at "'^omp teacher up tliero i^ teaching all year about niggers (in a nine- 
wo'^k, administration-approved mini-course on Black Literature^," 

Racial, religions, and ethnic biases are behind too many censorship shields. With 
the U.wS.Olfice ol Educatiori moving into Ethnic Heritage Studies, with the NOTE ' s con- 
c(^rn for racism and ^^ia^; \ \ r^thnic literature and with i^rorvan^ ri.indato-. to deal with 
ethnic literature in the schools, Pennsylvania and all otlier states might do well to 
anticipate the raoist motives Seiiind some attempts to curtail the freedcTm of teachers 
to choose and students to read about the new ways for expressing ideas whose time 
has come. 
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CENSORSHIP IN THE CUSSROOM--CENSURE, SELECTION, OR BOTH? 



Ruth Stein, Unive|:sLty of Minnesota 

Are elementary class rcumi ttMchors m\nc convScious nf censorship, v;hat with the 
spate of newspaper and journal articles tin the subject? How do instructors cope with 
the problem when confronted with it? What foms do such confrontations take, especial- 
ly in the area of language arts? Does censorship affect English instruction? And 
what do teachers consider censorship in the first place? ^ 

In response to such queries, a fifth-grade teacher in Los Angeles sent in three 
se^ irate rating sheets issued by the California State Department of Education Curric- 
ulum Frameworks and Instructional Materials Selection Unit for evaluating language 
arts materials, including dictionaries, audio-visual aids, texts, guides, and any- 
thing else used to support the curriculum. She was not especially concerned about 
the usual points for consideration in rating such material, but, ratlier tlie part 
tilled "Legal Analysis." This referred to compliance with new sections of the 
California Education Code. Here, according to legal provisions, content requirements 
can nof reflect adversely upon persons because of their race, color, creed, national 
origin, ancestry, sex, or occupation. Also, no sectarian or denomination doctrine or 
propaganda contrary to the law is allowed. The material must contribute to the 
accurate portrayal ol varmus subjects and problems. 

The teacher, who sat on an evaluating committee, listened to approximately sixty- 
five publishers of language arts materials. She felt that not one of them met all oi > 
the requirements in the "Legal Analysis." She writes, . . And, let's face it. Am 
I really qualified, as a classroom teacher, to givo an adequate legal analysis^" 

What is of greater interest than h(^r legitimate concern, is tliat she saw this 
attempt at rating teaching materials as some kind ni ceiK-^^^rship . D(H*s censorship 
include examination and selection of teaching materials? Evidentlv nae teacher 
tlunks it does. 

If we glance through various dictionaries Lor enlightenment, we comt^ up \n th 
similar definitions, regardless o[ publishers. These include the ideas of censi^rship 
as being: 1) the act nf censoring 2) the t)ffice or power o\ a censor J) th time 
during whicfi a censor holds olfice. So wlia t is a censor?? Among the entries for ihe 
.word ai-^^: 1) an official who examines a multitude of iniitenal for th(^ purnore oi 
^Suppressing parts deemed ob jec t lonal^ 1(> 2) one who acts as an overseer oi ii rals, 
nianners and conduct 3) a faultfinder and an adverse critic. C lar i l ica t ion or con- 
fusion / ? 

Wliich definition woul<i apply m the following in>^anc(^.' Parents o[ some student's 
in an e^'ementary school in St. Cbmd, Minnes ot a, compl a ined about a teacher's nsim; 
the book:: of Marguerite Henry. In her horse stories, the stable boys were depicted 
as being black, ^viiich v;as found objectionable. Also, her ALBUM OF MORSES \/as singled 
out as nrerenting a negative image ol the Native Amnrican. Some oi the classroom 
teachers and a librarian co™iunicated their views te the author. Stie refpiested her 
publisher to use more appropriate art work in her btjt)ks, and to ciiange the ol lending 
illustrations. Meanwhile, notliing has been done oMicially and the..4^x>ks are still 
being use^' as before, ' f 

In the Minneapolis school system censorsnip is considt h1 a threat to tlie student *s 
right to learn. In order to insure a fair hearing \^\cn allegedly offensive material 
is condemned, a Students Riglit to learn Committee was set up. It liandles official 
complaints about any of .!ie materials used in tlie schcH)ls. According to Jane Strebel, 
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Consultant in Library Services with the Minneapolis Board of Education, the Committee 
has handled no cijmplaints from parents of elementary school children; when these 
have occurred, they have been taken care of by the school themselves. Complaints 
from elementary school personnel include the following books: 



Januarys 1972 



November, 1972 



ilarvey, TEXAS RANC^IRS . Random House, 1957 . School principals and 
librarians were advised of its offensive qualities, i.e. racist 
statements about Native Americans and use of superlative language 
concerning the glories of the Texas Rangers. The book was not re 
moved as such, but was taken off the open shelves, making it virtu 
ally inaccessible. It was not recommended tor casual use. 



Jones, FROM COINS TO KINGS. Harper, 1966. A teacher complained 
about the use of imagery and values in this book of poetry, with 
white being good and black representing the bad and the frightening. 
The Committee defended the book and it was retained. 

G'Donnell, J^VNET AND MARK. Harper, 1966. This reader was removed 
from the Learning Materials List because of stereotyping of Native 
Ame ricans 



Ousley, AROUND THE CORNER. Harper, 1966. This book was accused of 
stereotyping black and white. No action was taken. 

April, 197^ Neuherger, LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION. Random House, 1951. Although 

high school teachers complained about the book because of its treat- 
ment of Native Americans, it was decided the bo(^k could be used in 
Lhc elementary schools. The Committee recommended removing it from 
the open stacks in the school library and reserving it for teacher 
reierence, to bo used \^a th discretion. The Cominittee further recom- 



incncicc 



an ovaliiativ 



all titles in rho Landmark Series, 



May, 197) Millt?r, FIRST PU\YS FOR CHILDREN. Plays. N.D. Because of outdated 

cimcepts. It vas su.;gestod tliat this collection be replaced with more 
rocont iTiaLrr iai . 



The ft>llowin,; incident doiaonstratos one effort in handling a potential problem 
in t' e T'lenontarv school itsflt, thereby avoiding expected adverse criticism. A 
'^ixtli i;radf' t^a^her who ^nal o' 'lailv '^ral reading an inte^.ral part of her language 
arts program '>ms 'juito taLoii with John :;euLeld*s FREDDY'S KOOK (Random House, 1973). 
She diixusspd tht> plot^-tlio situati(>ns Freddy gets int(^ because of his curiosity 
abu'Ut a 1 our -iett**r*vord--<ind roconrnended tliat her class read it. The children 
seemed 'n>^i(.<tnt rind a lew suggested th.at she read it aloud to the entire class. The 
teaclier pr«^pared thr> youngstor^> in advance by discussing different kinds of words 
for U'x, including the (>ne that provoked Freddy. She presented the option to those 
./hu would in soT.-it' uay te»'l unc^^j^r^x^r taMe , er those whoso parents would object of 
leaving the locnn ./h.ile th.- st/r> 'ms read. Two pupils chose not to hear the story, 
hut no fus^ was m^id*' over thollr reactions. The teacher told the class that if their 
{)arents wantfMi to, they could alsi^ read the story lor themselves so they would 
ui >rstand what wa^^. going on and not get any "wrong'' ideas. She urged the youngsters 
not t(wliscu'>s the reading ot the story with others, in case <;liey got any misimpres- 
sion^. Lt bt^came a class ' secret." Much discussion arose as^^a result of hearing 
f.h..- >t.rv, and the UMcho. tried to <insv;(»r all questi(jr.i, honestly regarding sex and 
language. She feels her class had a valuable languagi? lesson, as well as being 
smitten With the hook, desjJite, or because of the hush-hush atmosphere surrounding 
the experience. 
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Did the air ..i conspiracy heighten any learning? And what happened when the 
"secret" leaked out to other boys and girls in the school? In the long run does 
this avoid problems or docs it bring on attempts at censorship? The teacher did 
involve the parents. Perhaps this kind of "public relations" is one answer. 

In St. Paul, the other one of the Twin Cities, several incidents have occurred, 
pinpointing the need for botn a book selection policy and procedures for handling 
complaints. These would remove scnie of the defensive burdens from the classroom 
teacher. In a St. Paul neighborhood where Chicanos make up a significant proportion 
of the .school population, representatives fur the Migrant Tutorial Council complained 
about the presence of Marie Hall Ets' BAD BOY, GOOD BOY (Crowell). It was felt that 
tb xt book gave an untrue picture of Mexican-Americans, The book was removed to the 
back shelves. Teachers were told to read any books carefully before reading them out 
loud cr recommending them to children. Although LAD BOY, GOOD BOY is still in the 
library, it is rot in the stacks and no longer used by classroom teachers. When a 
judgment is made, it will be removed altogether or placed back. Of the teachers 
discussing tiie subject, most felt this was a matter of re-evaluation and not censor- 
ship per se. Newer and better books are available and should be read in preference 
to the one under question. 

An experienced older teacher working in a Model City school tells of protests 
made by Model City per-.onnel because she told the story of LITTLE BIACK SA>DiO. Her 
black students kept bringing their copies to class for story-telling, ^he did tell 
it to them, omitting the word, "black." She simply ignored the complaints, which 
also included her reading Garth Williams' RABBITS' WEDDING (Harper). Nothing came 
out of the complaints. The teacher did not feel threatened and carried on in her 
classroom as before, using her o\m judgment as to what she should or should not read 
or tell in the confines of her classrot)m. 



A sixth-grade teacher in che same school did not faro ^o well. For the class 
play to be presented to the school, she used a version oi Ei'IMONADES. After the 
play was presented, she and tho school officials weie iaaudated witli critici'^ir. lor 
tastelessness and a lack of sensitivity. Both the teacher and the school were held 
responsil>le tor its presentation. Apparently the communications between teacher, 
parents, and the oi f ice were ml, so that few adult^ were aware of the dramatic 
plans oL the si:-:th gradr-. 

Advlo :Jystuen, 1 ifth grade teacher in a St. Paul elomentary school, has become 
increasingly conscious nt schr.ol matoi ial susceptible to ro-^'va] uat ion and to condor- 
ship for a variety of roasons. She is concerned about the ottect ol this on her 
teaching ol language arL^. She relates the follnwing incidents to illustrate her 
pc^int : 

Nystuen read Harbara Rinkofl's MEMBER OF TIEE QW.C to .me of her classos. The 
book contains certain expletives as part of tho buys' conversations. Because read- 
ing these words out l«Hid \;ould make her fc»el ill at ease, N'ystuen c^miLted then \;ith- 
out making; any relerence to her omissions. When she read the book at a later time 
to a different class, with Ih^i same deletion^, she told tiie children slio had lett 
out c(?rtain words l)ecause the> made \\or leel unc ciml or tab 1 e , The hook \7as made 
ava^Mble Lor silent ^caduv; when sh(^ iinished. 

Language is one sensitive area. Treatment o\ minority groups, howevc^r accurate, 
also give, classroom tiMcher > patiso. Nystuen use:, tho -e.^d Vnn^^iiAn reach n., series, 
wl^ich presents an unlair portrayal ol the Native American in quite a number of stories, 
In OI. true story ("A Strange New Trail/' VENl'URFS , Marion E. Cridley) an Indian boy 
is rebellious while attending a wiiite school, lie tinally decides to conform by 
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cutting his hair ami we.iriiu; roi;ular shoes and all ends happily. After reading this 
story, the class discussed ''h'-tlior the boy was right to abandon his culture and wtiat 
the attitudes of tiie white people should have been. 

In another story, '•Reniember thf^ (;ood Things'' by Leeuw, in the Scott Foresraan 
VISTAS, a [ni>neer lamily ^!i^'LUssr> the at*ocitit\s coiiuiiitted by Indians and why the 
pioneers had to be wary of the Red Men. After reading the story, follo\;ing the usual 
procedures, the class sumised how the story miglit have been different it it had 
been written iv^m the point of view of the Native American, 

Sometimes it is quite clear that what occurs in the classroom is the daily task 
of selection, considering the individual pupils and their respective needs. For 
instance, Ny.steun describes the use of a kit containing several plays for oral read- 
ing practice. (^ne pla> ("A Question of Loyalty," PIAYS FOR READING, Educational 
Progrc'^^s Corp.) has a Puerto Rican boy with a Spanish accent who is teased by some" 
o[ hi^ fellow j)layers on the baseball team. Although all ends well, with the boy 
iiccepted as a t^oud player in spite of his accent, Nysteun did not use this play* She 
had in 1 cr cl.iss a boy with a Spanish accent, and she felt it might be an uncomfortable 

ituatioii fcr hin and other- s tudents , The tt^acher simply chose ether plays for th.e 
'.arnc purport'. 

Certain books cliosen as ^ roe reading have the main characters engaging in 
activities \;hich. seem morally and ethically questionable. HARRIET, THE Sl^' (Fitzhugh, 
I'arper, 1964) and FROM TIIE MEvED-L'P FILES OF MRS. BAS Fi. E. FKANKlvT.ILER (Konigsburg, 
Anthen^n) are two examples, Xysteun does not discourage th(^ reading of these h(^oks. 
In fac^t, '.he .1. It .suggt^-.t tiu!i:i and thenf discuss them with the students after they 
avo 1 inished Lne stories. \*ysteun asks pointed qaestiv>n-., e.g, 'Vould you like 
larriet :or a :rLcMid?" t>r ' Dw \ ou think Claudia and Jamie "-hould have hidden in the 
^nus'-um Th* iiolp the cliildren evaluate the valuo systems presented in the books 
they ari' rrMcIin icli iii^-it iiavc ^ornc^ dub].)ns standard*, of bcliavior. 

One St. -'aul elementary school cic^c reascs the i:>ossibility cjf "incidents" by 
li^nitin.^ trio purclirise of [)LU_)k- c witli les^ than t'w\'-iiundrcd page':. Eooks 

K er Li-.m t'^iat arc' sinply 'i^'t ^'ivifr^'l, rei;ardlc^^^s n^' su'^ject or merit. Selection 

■ 't c f 'Hs or ' ip or wliat 

r>('v air . t^' sonc oi i\c inc L'UmiL 'it'Scrined above, as \/oll as exposure to their 
Ci'll*' i.,ur'« f^l.^o' /he-re , St. Paul t('aca(^r-> are aware ot pitfalls u^lch can affcict t^ie 
atio > p'uac in 'hjci: thc\ l-mcM, 'hat iru-y t^McIi, and ho\' they choose to teach. 
ifMC'.rr. 'a.c '-«-ic'^^l in*:ir'L\ abt)ut pr^'Ssar<'S on ihem, o>p(^cialiy in the lields oi 
^'m- li '1 eiTid 1 I ua.,t> art,>, in the i ic mur»' rtvilistic hoc^^ks being published for 
,v^ur , t( r , i" L . in l.o;)ic and in the language used. U'ith increased sensitivity re- 
irdir : . ' 1 : p iM*'. J rac.-, r'thnic, and ligious rol iMons, n]or>' and more school mate- 
lal. 'I'.' d li' .!ipp(-rL fhc curriculun. and for lf^irau'(^ Mi.ie are being scrutinized, 
1 l.-ich.'i '.eld ciL , ount ah 1(» lor i^hairvr-r occtu''. in tiu' c la'.srocjm, Toachers don't 
il;ul i !• ft >n -. If) 1 1 1 ty . 'Ih* y d( v/ant t^uicianco in leint; pr(jpar(^d in advance*, 
"S,HM. ly tiio'.r Ml ihv ( '1( >i uMi tar\' ^choc^l IfV^l, 

ro iny ('utra^,rd c c^rr.p 1 a inL s <w ])ei 'wl or parents became an issue, and in 
r»' MM.'.*' to ,1 jf'^t noi^d, thf« Sl, Paul lU^ard' Education convr-nod a Materials Select- 
: ' i't'licy C.^ n in 1 L (: . Tiie ;aiper intend, iticy roq-iested Lho CtmniiittcM^ tt^ produce policy 
'>tato!icnts on tiu* ^iii)|pcts o\ niatorials < hoscni for use in Lho schools and proCi'durns 
* or hmilin c ' ^-np 1 .j i n ' s i/,,iin't nxh 1 ^ 't ori il s . (Mb. r c oiu orns includ^'d tho c|uestit^n 

■ . acadcMiiL ire(^'ioM, 'election pr ocos -.n. , toms ol cmuirship, internal cens(^rship, 
and "1(M sure-L iiTio" i.iatorials in ih.e sch(H)ls contrastf'd \;it.h ( liosc supporting the 
curriculum. Plic- Ctn^inittcM' inchidod (^IcnuMitary scho<^l L(\acher.s and hununiti(^s and 



] 



Fn^lisu .supervi,....rs. The document proposod lor adoption is ten pages long. Except 
!or wo appcndice.. containing the "School Library Bill of Rights Cor Schoo Library 
Medilcenter Program" and the "Library Bill of Rights," the words, "censor" and 
•^ceiturshiP" do not appear. The members of the Committee feel that adoption wiU 
brin^ about a relaxed atmosphero in the classroom uhere teachers, administrators, 
.unil. anJ paront. vill cocp.ratc^ m an open ,;iv.-and-takc environment which can 
*nnlv lead to better teaching and improved learning. What do you think.' 
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A CASE FOR CENSORSHIP 



Thomas J. Blue, Citizens tor Decency through Law, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 

At the very outset, let us not shrink from a forthright admission as to what is 
boinv, propounded--and oppobed--in thi.^ series of artixles. The issue is censorship 
and nutliing is to be gained by pretending that we are discussing something else. It 
IS virtually de rigueur for those wl^io iavor censorship of obscenity to draw back from 
the label, just as it is necessary for those who oppose censorship to admonish that 
they do not thereby espouse obscenity. 

It is possible to grant both parties their pretensions without affecting the 
discu,^don, so lon^ as we agree on the battleground. 

And we aro met on the battleground of obscenity. 

The pi:)sition of Citizens for Decency through Law is a simple one, and from a 
lo/,al sL.indpoint , an impregnable one. Since its founding some seventeen years ago, 
COL has espoused the enforcement of existing laws against obsicenity. 

\'othin^ less, nothing more. 

To appreciate that position requires a brief summary of the legal history of 
(Obscenity legislation. To begin, it is a fact that the distribution and sale of 
obscene materials have never been legal in this country. Add to that the fact that 
tuore aro no laws, nor have there ever been any laws, whicli proscribe an individual's 
ri.iit to read. The net result of these two legal facts is that there is no censor- 
siiip ot one's right to read anything wliich he may bo able to procure. There are, on 
the other hand, penalties for those who produce and distribute obscenity for profit. 
While one may argue that the end result is the same (and it is not), there is nevcr- 
tricless a vast difference in both th{> intent of the law and the effect of tlie law. 
The obscenity laws are concerned with conduct, not with tree speech. And the focus 
i-> not upon the reader, but upon the panderer. 

Ttii^ uistitiL,t i'^ii between '•conduct" on ':he one h.and and "speech" on the other is, 
oi course, a nice (^ne. The courts liave hac many occasions to grapple with the two 
Ci)ncepts, hotli inside and outside ni the area of obscenity. Tor example, the Supreme 
(-nurt has ruled that a man who wore a jacket emblazoned with a patcli which read 

I t'M' drait" wa- engaging in a ]irotected form of communication, i.e. speech. 
Therf^orc, even thou/,!- tfie jacket was worn in a public plact- and was plainly offensive 
to nenbers of the general public, fiis "action" was speech which was protected by the 
Kir:>t Amendment. In another context, the same Court found that a broadcast from a 
b)ud-spedkf'r at 3:00 A.M. was "conduct" which could be proscribed and penalized by 
thf state without oli<.ndin^^ tlie First Amondment . One can harmonize these results by 
su.:gestin,, (as did th.r» Court) that tiir public could avert its eyes from the offensive 
jacl-.et, whereas it is difficult to avert, oae ' s ears. This Joes little to diMcrcn- 
Liatf ^etwef'ii bprech and conduct, however, and that is a kcv dividing line which 
ar. uar-iv separata's t!u* protr.cted from tlio less protected lorns ot communication. 

Kvi-n t ; f» argument that the public may avert its eyes f rom obscenity has broken 
down in the wal^e ot the Mood oi pornography which has ovrrtaPen the country. Charles 
McCahe, whose San Francisco column "Tlie FearToss Spectator" has re^.ularly assailed 
t'losp v/ho advocate control ot pornor. rapiiy , has recently c^rip 1 a i ned that, as he walks 
dov-i f,^'ad-/.iv 11 an Fran< i,co, iio is subjected to ropt»atod assaults on his attention 
hv ^<ir^ers tor tc^ploss and hotronil(\ss joints. McCahe t inds tliis t(^ ho "intrusive 
and i^: : ensi'c." And well mi;;jit, since tfie prevalence of (^bscenitv in all ot its 



attendant ionns has made it impossible Cor the public to "avert its eyes" without 
closing them altoj-ether . 

To manv it will come as a surprise to learn that obscenity as such (that is. 
obscenityTo^ s own sake, unconnected with legitimate political protest) .s not 
protec ed ^vthe Fir.t Amendment. This is so despite the tact that obscenxy nearly 
r^w^vsemcr'-es as some lorm oi printed material or lilmed material, and that both of 
fom o Tommu^ication arguably tall within the '•press" whose treedom is guar- 
anteed by the First Amendment. Those who would take an ansolut.st v.ew of the I_ rst 

ndment make this argument with graat fervor. The language '^^ -^/^^^^ 
absolute they say, and that should be the end ot the matter. The s^ime argument 
c 'td I^d no dou>,t should be made on behalf of the >ren Commandments. Rut neither 
reading accords with leality. 

somewhat in the spirit of the devil quoting Scripture, the words of John Milton 
are of^red in support of the necessity for censorship laws and tor a non-absolut.st 
reading ot the First Amendment: 

License they mean when they cry liberty; 

For ;mo loves that, nust first be wise and good. 

John Milton, Sonnet XII 

Milton does no more than recognize that liberty changes to license in the hands 
of those who use it for selfish rarposes. Thomas Mann expressed the same ^-"Sht 
oilvsli-ht?v differently when le wrote: "The apostle, of liberty seek only license. , 
f L "ouiiVe; that tL highest aspiration of ^n is to "-^^^^^^-^ ^^f^^f .^.^if 
opment where he is totally self -controlled and self -gov erned . The law itsell 
have no higher purpose than to extinguish the need tor law. 

This thought was given one of its earliest practical tests by the New England- 

rifhiflr-rrL— 

'^'^l "y^S; -t-ar^rinri^g-ro^ld^^e!-^-^ 

Uttle reason Cor shame in the one case as in the other. (Stewart H. ..olbrook. 
DREAMEK.S OF TiiE AMERICAN DRFj\M. ^' : nn.tbleday. 19^7. p. 3) 

OC course, he was right. In the perfect community, there is no need Cor law of 
any kind, man-made or God -made. 

A perfect communitv is a perfectly appropriate place tor an absolutist First 
\n,ondment Absolutely no laws could be made or enforced against freedom of speech 
'or fre s ior condu for that matter) simply because there would be no need Cor 
such Uws We are, however, a nation of laws because laws permit ^'"P*'^ ^'^^ P^°P^^^. 
::\^on i^ an Imperfect world. In the context of obscenity -re i not r^the^^ 

[rL^fodoi^^^d -:d^7e ^sfu ?^r.r;:ro;^;a^p;f :;diiirrTor;rrfit--wer^e it n. 

r IhrexT^tL^e of these people the subject of obscenity and --ors ip wou d ot 
arfse The same is true of all laws, whether governing public "'"rality or mereiv 
permissible human conduct, insofar as those terms are distinguishable. 

An absolutist view of the First Amendment realistically gives free rein to 
counto^.e Ue s defamers. slanderers, bribers, perjurers, copyright violators, and 
prple wouid yell "fire" in a crowded theater mereiv to observe - P^-;,, 
who accept these exceptions, or any of them, must necessarily agree that the ahso 
WHO d-Li-Hi- 1- ui iv,f> rac:p nf ohscenitv as well, or else be guiity 

lutis- argument is inapplicable m the case of obscenity -'..^l^etive absolutism." 

of.J^oiding an incongruou.s view whicl, could only be described as seiec 
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The reason why obscenity (and other forms of objectionable coinnunications) has 
unvaryingly been denied the protection of the First Amendment is rooted in the early 
English conimon law, and in the perceived intent of the framers of the Constitution 
in proposin^ the amendment. The rational purpose of an amendment which guarantees 
freedom of press and of speech is to permit the free flow of ideas between the people 
of the nation, thereby guaranteeing that strength which is best forged in the fire 
ox well informed and well argued differences of opinion and philosophy. In placing 
obsceniL) beyond and outside of tlie protection of that amendment, the Supreme Court 
has consistently held that obscenity is not an idea, and even if it could be so 
construed, it is not such an idea as deserves the protection of a Constitution ded- 
icated to the dignity of man. 

Thus we are full circle. The First Amendment guarantees speech, but that pro- 
tection does not extend to the point where speech becomes non-permissible conduct, 
and that determination is made on the basis of wliether the harm threatened by that 
conduct overbalances the ideal of free speech, which in final turn is based on a 
juJmient as to whether the speech /conduc t can conceivably contribute anything toward 
human enlightenment. 

Those who are disturbed by the application of so many tests and balances to such 
a plainly worded statment as "Congress shall make no law. . -abridging the freedom of 
speecli, or of the press" are reminded that the United States Supreme Court has sat 
tor nearly 200 years to interpret this and other language of the Constitution in the 
li.'ht ot a changing society with changing needs, thereby giving a continuing vitality 
to trie principles embodied in that remarkable document. 

Perhaps it has been unnecessary to spend the major portion of this article in 
deiense of the mere premise that censorship is permissible in our democratic society, 
both legally and realistically. However one can hardly engage in meaningful dis- 
course until prejudice and superstition are laid to rest--and it is regrettably true 
that the mere charge of "censorship" is akin to shouting fire in a crowded theater 
(to repeat Justice Marshall's fatious analogy). The public reaction is uncritical, 
and iiiKhly satisfactory to the shouter, and it produces the same reaction every time 
whether there's a liic in the theater or not. 

I'U' roal issue then, is wheLher censorship is preferable to wide-open obscen- 
ity. Mc art* cit the I ront linos now. Those who oppose enforcement of obscenity 
laws on this level are J_ur obscenity. Those who urge enforcement of obscenity laws 
ar(' a/.tinst oi>'w_ .mity . Citizens, for Decency through Law is for enforcement of ex- 
1 ' tin. ohscfni t V laws . 

That hoin,; so, it can only be that sincere proponents of unfettered obscenity 
(I'.rii is, thnse who oppose porno^-^raphy control and yet have no financial interest 
in Markot Ln;^ obscenity) i^av(> based their case on the promise that the average man 
IS incapable of d i m erent i at in^ between art and ohsconity, and so we are tar better 
ot t wit'. sfXTTo obscenity than wifh no art. The argument can he a persuasive ono, 
especiailv if one is grouped with that strata of persons who are considered suf- 
♦Lcientlv cultured to appreciate art, and who fear any lower-strata meddling in 
I. pr^'^er/e. This cas^'^ , must nec(>ssarLly weaken and oven disappear when 

rnt-r. i;e realia oi hard-core porno,;raphy . Obscenity is not art i)y any defini- 
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.\^'Vr»rLhfa»'ss as the two draw closer to the dividing line, it becomes inevitably 
t ru^-r t.'iat ahs-l'it.' separation »>rr.n'.es prok^r^ss i v^lv rore d]\^,icM]t. Hut why this 
'•^ :-ult\ s .(xild p^-i^.-n ui.i ^>ci r if.ly 'urdensome in this area of hui.ian existence and 
Mof in othrrs IS a ^juestion that riust he raised. The le^al line betweon murder and 
JustiJiahlf. hont^cide is si'nply t!ie intent of the killer. And the discernment of 
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ti l-, 'utvnt i- .-ntrusccd to an egalitarian panel ol jurors who have not seen the 
cri c-' do not I now t\w participants, and have no training; in psychology. How is it 
I' it •"•€• can entrust these twelve people with the task ol drawing the line between 
•Hirdor and non-murder, but deny them the capacity to draw the line between art and 
o'-,c.'nLty when all the elements ot the matter are directly before them? In truth, 

„' us shar.-s the human capacities of Justice Potter Stewart, wiio admitted that, 
lie could not dfUne pornography, ne knew it when he saw it. While that won t 
do a^ <i Uval test, it aptly describes the test which humanity has always applied 
to 'luostions of ri^ht and wron^, morality versus immorality, normal versus deviant. 
It i. onl% when we attempt Lo reduce that knowled'^e to words that we begin to doubt 
our abilities (or rather, the abilities of others) to judge that ^^Uch must neccs- 
sarilv be jud,;.-d in the lu;;.t of human experience. Few would have a problem in i- 
denti'tvim- a sack or i^arbage. Yet any definition of garbage would be legally as- 
, _ ic- '.r,o^Kcr '"an's "twist." Legal semanfics 

Set 1 laiJ If , ->llice Lnif man . l.C...v^.. ^1..- i-- ^..^^..K.L , , , nool 

!,,ive not eliminated our capacity to separate garbage from edibles on a practical 
level- no --ore so should they be used to ireeze us into immobility in any other con- 
text where jiKi^nent must be used in place of mec!>anistic selection. 

Vnc irgu-nent i or d i I f erent lat ing between art and -'trash" is i.iade eloquently by 
''al»er H. rn-. m ''is article, "Democracy, Censorsiiip and the Arts." 

^ One W,o ur.dertake< to defend censorship in th.e name of the arts is obliged 
to acVnowled.e that he has not exhausted his subject wiien he has completed 
fat deier.se. V.'hat is missing; is a defense of obscenity. What is missing 
is a defense of tu- obscenity employed hy the greatest of our poets--Aris- 
tophanes and C-aucer, Shakespeare and Swift--because it is impossible to be- 
1 iev<' t' <ic what t'^cy did is indefensible. . . 



•reat poetry, even when it is obscene is of interest on^y to a i ew- - 

r, r<-ad It prinurilv for what is beyond its obscenity, that tox.ards 
e.,.cenit. pom's. r.ut when obscenity is employed a. iL is today, merely 
,ir e-:ort to capture an audience or to shock without elev-ting, or in the 
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,rt to s^.t loose idiosyncratic 'sells' doim; their own things, or to bring 
d..s^, t'.e c.nstitutional order, it is not ju.stified, for it lacks ihe ground on 
./•'ich to claim exenption irom ti-e law. The modern advocates ol obscenity do 
n.„ seen to he aware of tliis consequence of their advocacy. They nave ob- 
literated Li- distinct i.m l,<-tween art and trash., and i :i so doim- t.-V .-ave 
deprived themselves ol the ,',rou"d on which they nnJa protest the law. 
(vnter her.., "Denocracv, C-nsorship and the Arts," ori.inalU published m 
(,■•■' Oi" 'V V,T' K.-FFDOM rvr,;F.SS [O:: , rambler, n,,io: .'uHlic A; fairs Conlerence 
Tenter, 1971, and reprinted m Wi'KKK \)0 YOl' DK'AV.' Ti'F LVn'l, edited '.y Dr. 
-•icior'i;. Cline, i'ro-.o, Utah: hr i ,:haiii Young I' '^ress, l<)/'., pp. .!-''•) 

i;,,,. ,t 1-. ap|ar..,U t^at L distinction not only can Le -lade 'ut U must he 
It , a , true in art . it is in coma.e that Or-.hav.'s lav will uiex- 
..rislv o.erate to per-lil V.< de!>ased t" drive out t..e Mlu. d. 

rse ar, ur.ent £■ r cen-orship as the only alternative t- the deeasin,, ol our art 
„-.,, ,.nd .ndeed o! our ...Uire societv, is best presented Ir-ir: Kristol in -u., 
i,- "iIm rase \ \ Lhoral Censor sli i p , " 

r-.e Pi.torv o: Anerua. or F.n.l i s'- lit^ratMre, there ,s precious 
da- a e vo,i can point t as i consequence <.t the c ensorsh i p t ..a . n > ■ ^a i led 
,.„t ;,ost Ol that historv. Verv lev works o' 1 , t erature-o, real Uter- 
; .„„an--e-er were -,upp.-e.sed; a d fose t''.a( were were n.-t sup- 
,re,..d I... loe, . ;;or have ' aotued, luv t^at .ens.fhip o' l Me ti ! I --n 
'•erd la. to all intents and purposes ceased in t .is c o.ntrv , thar hit.erlo sup- 
.r. .s,.l or repre^.ed n.is ter p i ec es ar<. tloodm. tte -.arlet. Yes, v;e can .,ow 
'lead i-.-.T.-Y ,.[J,l and Vv ^I/MiOI'lh !'K lADK. Or, to he more exact, we can no^; 
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openly purchase them, since many people were able to read tham even though 
they were publicly banned, which is as it should be under a liberal censorship. 
So hofw much have ' 1 iterature and the arts gained from the fact that we can 
all now buy them over the counter, that, indeed we are all now encouraged to 
buy them over the counter? They have not gained much that I can see. 
(Irving Kristol, "The Case for Liberal Censorship," originally published in 
the NEW YORK TIMES, Ntarch 28, 1971 and reprinted in WHERE DO YOU DRAW THE 
LINE?, edited by Dr. Victor B. Cline, Provo, Utah: Br igham Young U Press 1974 
p. 54) 

Kristol then goes on to lay to rest one of the most popular shibboleths raised 
by the opponents of censorship: 

Just one last point which I dare not leave untouched. If we start censoring 
porno^^raphy or obscenity, shall wc not inevitably end up censoring political 
opinion? A lot of people seem to think this would be the case--which only 
shows the power of doctrinaire thinking over reality. We had censorship of 
pornography and obscenity for 150 years, until almost yesterday, and I am not 
aware that freedom of opinion in this country was in any way diminished as a 
consequence of this fact. Fortunately for those of us who are liberal, freedom 
is not divi<=^ible. If it were, the case for liberalism would be indistinguish- 
able trum the case for anarchy; and they are two very different things^ 
(Kristol, p. 55) 

They are indeed. As different as liberty and license. As different as ob- 
scenity and art. 



Tile rrader is invited to make his informed choice. 
SHOPTALK 

"Te.n-ag.rs know a lot tod-iy. Not just things out of a textbook, but about 

iving. ihey Know their parents aren't superhuman, thev knc^ that justice 
doosn^t always win out, and that sometimes the bad guys' win. . .Writers 
ricedn t he ^aid that they viU shock their teen-a^o audience. But .ive 
men. something to han^ onto, Show that some people d.n^t sell out and 
tiiat rvvryun.. c.ui't fM- hougiit. Do it roa 1 is t ica 1 ly . Earn respect'by 

PrvJ^'^' ^^"tr i/?^^''' "Tocn-Agers Arc for Real," YORK TIMES BOOK 

REVrE;%, A'j^',ust 27, 1967, p. 29) 

Non-tuany as mo.t censorship episodes are, occasionally I stumble upon an incident 
which Ls so ludicrous that iho mo.t ser ious -minded teacher might he amused 
Oio .uch incKiont is told by Frederic R. Hartz ("Obscenity, Censorship 
and Youth." CLF.\RLN(, HOUSE, October 1961, pp. 99-101). Hartz notes that the 
Mtuation in censorship may have improved, and "we seldom read currently 
^'it any rate, or the Brooklyn ' uper intendcnt of schools, or member of the' 
.)oard ot education, who was stirred to the depths of his soul by the recita- 
tion in our public schools of such an immoral poem as T<ong f el low TIIE 
iiUlLDLNG OF THE SHIP. His objection was based upon the fact that the ship 
was pictures as leaping 'into the ocean's arms,' and that Longfellow went 
tn ^ay : 

H(7w beautiful she Is.' How fair 

She lif-s within those arms, that press 

flor for^ with many a soft car^»-s 

Ol tenderness ind watchLul care.' 

-58- 
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i:ii::bi)RS!n r, sexism '\ni) rACisM 

ImIiu :1. 1 L'.th, Tiuvursity oL Wisconsin, :iadis(>]i 

"f:vL'r%bod- says 'com- here," thought AUco, as ^lie walked slowl;. itter the 

J. . ^. ^. 7. r ■ ..fler-^i \'uujl •)'i"ure in ill i . 1 i Tl - -iievor ! " ( i ei/i ^ ^ irroll, 

Ai li i:'S ADVENT n<F> { ::L)1:K' R<)i^;D, ::V: Dover, l^>b3, 

tiie LnLro'hi.Uon Lo tihe I NTELLEfM I'AL niEKDOM MUTAl. the American Library Asso- 
ci.iti-.-i .Liin.^ int. ilecCual fre.don as "the ri^ht of any person to believe whatever^ 
ho v-!t. ..n aa. ^uhject, and Lo .«^press his heUeLs ur ideas in whatever wa> he thinks 
apM. pri ite. !h'. ireedon tu expre.^s one ^LlieLs (^r ideas, through any i-ode of 
/ , m\l. a. >M, h,.e. virtual 1, -leanineiess when acce ssib i 1 it , to such exprebsion is 
denied t.. oLn-^r persc^ns." (AM^.eric.iM hibrar- Association, Ott ice for Intullectual 
'r.'d^w, i::' KhLi:i:ruAL i'REEDOM H\:UAL, Cmcago: AIv\, r^7., p. VLiij 

Iw ^an Aatoaiv), le<as, a Chicano high schooj student wlieu asked whether he had 
^VLV e'l puni.iud Lor speakmu Spanish it .choo'l replies . . they took a stick 
L , 'i- cm -..MnL t- , he in Anerican„ -ou have got to speak English." (Rub^n 

, K,^,;^^ ir. "A StreiK. r in one's Mnd" in Edward Sinn.'en . PAFM AND PROMISE: HIE 

a::''' , :ri : i 7 i). ibi) 

,L contention Lh it Lik principles of intellectual freedon md the principle 

of nro otii AJ, ^M>a-di^crii'inii:or^ r.at^rials for children are on a collision course. 
uJ on this course becius.. b^.th positions are vaiuaole t(. most of us; we find 

our., iv. . L oajit v;ith lnt.,rnal conflicts bt c msL Lh-re i> vilue in both pcKsitions. 
,1,. ir. . ^ th. , course hccau>t the im ]-r advocates and pror. >L..rs of each fail to 
' m • .1. L.K ' nor po-^iti -n. -1 the otlier side. Ihe advocates of intellectual free- 
I . ,'t r.'.'v.Md to Lh.-< u'h > cln'i th.at the material is l^iased. Those wh(. claim 

u ri'l .Mrr.aUl avail is ,er i ' i n i t.-r', don't seen to ^^e at all concerned ibout 

..rmci-'le. of ml. iUctuil fr.'tdo:. henee the advocates r)f latollectual freedom find 
rjf. "/iv,.. u.i ig tortuous h^gic t., .npport intellectual freedom. And those who are 

. ul h .cri.iin iti. a • ' r^ v.l. to sacrifice all that has been gained in^ 
, t. i'- .ml ir.-ioM to ,',eL rid < : : lUriils th tt they find inappropriate to their 
'.. i/;:/;'. c'>llL^i'- ^ m .r- inevitibi*' hec luse the nijor professional 

uu\ ■^'ov.TM'.' :l li i^Mdi. ^ seen to ^e 1 a 1 1 i n/. over thei-iselves producing 



CMaflutini; dir-otiv-- withiu th-ir viriou.-. corpj- i t: t» es , councils, and regu- 



\,.L ..ai ire we *)ein.; nrdt r* c! ibout ')ur we ar. i^^ein.'. driven/into m advanced 
L * c uMi.Dn b^ our att. f>t , to be responsjvt tn our s^n^K-nt s , our protession, 

Lh. , .,'uiMLt iirl Ih^. ]. M -liter* ^;hicli r^^re^cnt them. Ihe legislatures are adopt- 

<t(tutt . url th" d*,>irti.Mt, oi public instruction ire develi^ping administrative 
, . tPit e.U upon u/t, do thing, n-w thit .o, < .i 1 ,ost contrad i c tor> . We are to 
r..wia. H c. -.s to eurre'Ut, h i 1 nu . d CMliectioi ')ooKs, basic reference nuteri.ils, 
t,..-t., n.riodicils, Old iudio-visual Mit.riiN which depict in accurate and un^M.ised 
. ti.. cultui i{ ciiversit. uid plurilistie a it ure of A:,ieriean society, vet all 

,nit< ri il^ ar*. hi i '! i n so w i ' . b. c uise ill peopb--.uithors, publishers, 
t. u !)• r .--hav« (^n.cious .iiidj uneons<.iwn> bi],en. 

iho c-nv. nti' as, ^trneturL-, and v i lues of educition <\n n<.t spontaneously appear; 
Lh. u.t ihv. lo,. bi.t-rie ill. tr.ri p o.t prictic. heliels, rituils, and creeds. 
...o,M. lU. 1 :iU'SK. .'liv. r',. , puM mg "due It 10-. i a d 1 1 f ere a d i rec 1 1 . >ns ; perh-ps 
L'pi' \rr conn..n i^o t poo^K md convonie. oor,etiMes the conventions and the values 
their.'lves seer i nc on > i ^ te or in cotiflirt. Ihe riglit to road, to explon-, to find 
» . owa idontit., to ,.arJ. t -r truth n >w be in cs.rllict with soveral other , 
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vahios that .iclicrs have ..spoused (at least abstractly, if not in practice). Argu- ) 
,;!.>nt-> £or mt. llfctuil trccdi.in, for teachers and £(.r students, are seemingly in con- ' 
Liict with arguncnts for corniiunity control of educaticm. Arguments for allowing 
teachers and students to study the ways of the world are pitted against the expressed 
desires of parents to protect tlicir children from the harsh realities of life. At 
one and the sa.i^e tine, -Jvocites of non-discririlnation state that too nnnv m.itcriTls 
Lor cn-ldren. .u,.! Uenagers are too optimistic, too biased toward white ni.ale domination, 
whLle ..thers sii^gea that the same material is un-Christinn , un-American, and Commu- 
nist ic . 

-^.i.iie teacher-, are quietly reassessing materials, removing those that they feel 
.re inappropriate; other teachers are fighting to continue to use materials which 
others find o!^e^^,ive. Most teachers are caught supporting two conflicting views. 
Ihe. waa to :M-Pvide rnterials that do not discriminate, and thev want the right to 
re.ich what is real. Ihev want to support children's rights, teacher's rights,' 
pirenf, right.., ci,rv ;.,n ity rights, and people's rights. Unformnatelv , our imperfect 
underst in.iiMg ot these rights suggests that they are in conf lict--con'f licts which 
the advocates oL each seen to ignore and for which no comfortable solutions for the 
teicher . in iMssible ac this time. 

iher. IS a cu.iilict be tueen the oft stated recommendations on censorship that 
each '-Jn^lish depirtr-.-nt -hould expect its members to prepare rationales for any 
1. nk to >e tr_ht anv cLl^^9," ( ,.en Donelson, "Censorship in the Iy70's: Some'wav-. 
to^iUndK JL When Cones A\nd It Will/," ENGLISH JOUIO.'AL, Februarx 1974, p. 50.) 
lul reco-nneudaLlon. on nrovi.ion of literature that "teachers must prt^vide each 
,Lndent with .i , n dL*:ferent works as possible, . . . must encourage the student 
to respond to 1. nan> work^ as possible." (Alan C. Purves, lUX-.' PORCIlPrNES MAKE LOVE- 
N'oirs OV. \ RES'>nvsc CE^aER£D CL-RRlCl'Lir>', Lexington, Ma.ss.: Xen.x Publishing, 1972, 
n . J 7 I 



Even the i,>aj,.r organization, seea, to be offering conflicting advice. The NE,\ 
m one par plilet for parents urges them to "Back up your local school when books are 
rejected Liiat are not jood enough--even if they are the best available." (N'ational 
K.a.c.tion Association, .lo,. r\IR ARE YOUR CllILDREN'.S TE>.TB()nr;s , Washington, D.C.: NEA, 
i WJ, ;.. J) Miree parii-raph-i later the pamphlet states: "ff vour state or local 

^- ■'■'■^ Lextfv..,!. Liw. thit hamper the freedom .-f seleciion connnltt.-es and 

■n:ili.,,ers ilike, work in v our ovumnit - toward KctUuiu these restrictive procedures 
. 1 i. I ited." ' 



\ r.on! atCee of the Americ m Library '\ssoclation recentb- complicated tl;e i '-sue 
i^v prop,.sini' an.l nro, ,„ 1 .^t ing a st a. ment regarding evaluation of children's books 

V'^r^nrcr would require us all to become censors. Thev stated two positive goals 
;or libriries, a) t,, pr< vide inform ition on tlie entire spectrum of b i knowledge, 
e.;perienc... Mid opinion md b) to introduce children to those titles w,.ich will onable 
th.m to develop with 1 free spirit, m inquiring nind, and „n ever-widening knowledge 
ot the cultures in which thes live. But they also m ide , case lor censorship hv 
-.titinv,: 'Ve cannot (>rise the past, an<l indeed it would be a disservice to the' child 
to do -,o--to pretend tliat discrimination, prejudice, an<i nu s inf orma t i„n never existed 
"ait when It ,s not clear fron the context that the book belongs to a past en, when 
It .,,,,irertlv ;,,sters for the present day concepts wluch are r.cw deemed to be false 
•■r d^'.;i:adini;, tiien, desp.ite the title's prestige, the librarian should Question the 
vilidit. ,,t Its continued inclus;on in the l.Lt,rars eolLction." (Ancrican iibr.r 
\...ociation. Children's Service Division, "Proposed Statement About Re-evaluation of 
Miildren s -w.oks" cited in .lines A. ilarvey's "Acting for Children" ISSCES IN ClflLD- 
Rh-: S '■;(>()} SE! HCTIO;;, NY: Bowker, l'i7-3, p. 6S. it should be not-.-' that Mr. Marvey 
wa . tikin.', exception to the proposed policy, not cle.fendlaK. it.) 
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As a ttMcht-r I an stMnotimes confused about my own responses to censorship in 
Che schools. I t i lui it LMsier to talk about censorship in libraries or in scliools 
other than my own. [ support community participation in educational decision making, 
eviMi community control of education, and believe that the people who pay my salary 
have somp say in what I am to do to earn my pay. Yet, I also support the riglit of 
children and .ulults to trXplore the world of materials in whichever direction they want 
Lo ^o. Ln esbonce, I support the freedom to read-^ and to view; yet, I recognize that 
whit one reads or views effects how one ^iewe the world, that children's percept it)ns 
of their own identity, their futurcs^can and are in some senses controlled, in fact 
fl^irped,h;' what tlu'> read. Ihus for students uifter my control, am I justified in 
censoring what L'no> iiave access to? 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 and Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 are 
im^ortanl totals to eliminate discriminatory practices in education. State legislature 
sluailcl encourage J even demand that schools provide materials which reflect, respect, 
.oiH p:oii.)te ricial identity, diversity, and respect for different groups. But what 
J I i-,^ sLudents want to read LLiTLE BTACK SAMBO? Who has the right or responsibility 
to ch'cide tnat LI TILE BLACK SAMBO, or DO//N THESE MEAN STREETS, or M\NGiILD IN THE 
PROMISED ]AND will or will not te available to read. If only to point up that all 
iiiLtriiLs h ivo blab, every type of instructional material has been analyzed. These 
.mil .-,e3 liav._ sfu wa tluit spelling books, math books, language arts books, reading 
tt'/.ts, DOCL t] bttidios texts, fairytales. Mother Goose, and many, many pieces of lit- 
eraiuro ar. racist, sexist, or nationalistic in the extreme. . 

Ln 1 SCHOOL LIBRARY JOURNAL article, one author argued for editing the classics 
"to rcTHiVf sooi.il steret^types as to reduce ethnocentric ity . . . because of their age 
I. acceptarice and popularity." (Mavis Wbrmley Davis, "Black Image's in Children's 
Literature: Revis'id Editions Needed," ISSUES IN CHILDREN'S BOOK SELECTION, p. 74. 
A feminist critic argued that PlPi^I LONGSTOCKING should be revised so that children 
all over the wt>rld might not be deprived "of one of their most rewarding reading 
experiences. Ihe Pippi books would be just as funny, just as 'inspiring,' without 
their racist and sexibt as[)ects." (Kik Reeder, "Pippi Longstocking--Feminist or Anti- 
LoLjinist," I NTERRACI Al BO()KS FOR CHILDREN, 1974, p. 12) In West Virginia, community 
members are sht^oting people and bombing schools to get selections from the works of 
Dick Gregory, Eldridge Cleaver, Gwendolyn Brooks, Malcolm and All<^*n Ginsberg re- 
moved from s^^.wds. ( GOUNCIL-GKAMS , National Conncil of Teacfiers of English, Novem- 
ber 1074, p. 6) 

Under pressure fri^m .ill sides, some teachers- have elected to censor materials in 
classrooms. They have tried tt) hide this censor s3#Lp under the guise of "ev.i lua t ing , " 
a euphemism that should perhaps merit an award fr?%i the National Council of Teachers 
(tf Paiglish* Connnittee on Pqblic Double Speak. 

UII AI CAN BE DONE? 

One partial solution to the dilemmas of censorship verb\is freedom to read and 

learn is to separate the type of bo-oks that are used in classrooms. Perhaps we can 

"re-evaluate" textbooks, but not trade books. 

can acid many titles to the collections of trade books in schools that will 
provide an opportunity for children to explore diversity in the United States and 
t*e World. However, two things need to be carefully worked out. What is a textbook 
and what is a trade book? Textbooks fit the category of conspicuous conbumption. 
In other words, they become obsolete, and are changed frequently because of physical 
wear and tear if for no other reason. They need to be updated regularly to include 
what the best current scholarship suggests. 
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A textbook under most circumstances is not the unique vision of an author, al- 
though the author may feel that it is. It is rather the collected wisdom of a variety 
of peoplje, reviewed for accuracy whether it be linguistic, historic, scientific, or 
music, by a variety of experts. Yet it is known that experts disagree also; not all 
literary critics, nor indeed all linguistics will agree about what ought to be in the 
English books. And when a variety of criCics point out that the literature anthology, 
used as a text does not contain a balanced collection reflecting the diversity of 
cultural or personal values in the country, such criticism needs to be taken to heart 
and the selections re-examined accordingly. 

Among trade books which we provide, I would argue for the widest possible diver- 
sity in points of view. But What do we mean by diversity? It seems self-evident that 
we are ready to accept diversity on very limited terms. In Wisconsin, the regulatory 
codes call for collections which depict *'in an accurate and unbiased way the cultural 
diversity and pluralistic nature of American society.'* (PI 8.01 121,02 SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICT STANDARDS, Department of Public Instruction 2 j., September 17, 1974.) This, 
course, says nothing about the nationalism which might be presupposed in such a 
material. There are many who ar^e that there should not be diversity, if diversity 
implies differentr ways to view the world. There are, by their views, only absolute 
' values, and anything that questipns those values is not to be read or viewed in the 
schools. It would seem for example, that there is no way that Native American values 
could be presented in Kanawna County, West Virginia, particularly with regard to 
religious values because, these values are labeled other than Christian. It would 
seem equally difficult to provide materials which support sex equality, because again, 
this position has only tenuous support in much fundamentalist " interpretation ot Chris- 
tianity. ^ 

*We are' willing to say that there should be "laterial bv and about Chicanes, Puerto 
Ricans, Native Americans, Blacks and Asian peoples. We are willing to read or explore 
the culture' and the literature of these peoples. But we are not apparently willing 
to explore alternative life styles in other directions. [ doubt very much whether the 
Wisconsin legislature meant to encourage homosexual literature for example. I doubt 
whether they would be happy with biographies that portrayed the founders of this coun- 
try with the honesty that scholars can bring to this practice. Nor do they rea]]\ 
care to have students read and discuss the discourse of either modern radical writers 
or so called "vulgar" or "obscene" writers— writers that use the vernacul<ir to txpross 
the realism of what they talk about. We, as teachers, must make judgments i-'.^ut w^ a 
is really vulgar or obscene. Comstock once said, "Satan adopts devices to capture onr 
youth and secure the ruin of immortal souls. . . of this diss, tho love story and 
cheap work of fiction captivate fancy and pervert taste. Thev defraud the future mm 
or woman by captivating and enslaving the young imagination. Hie wild fancies and 
exaggerations of the unreal in the story supplant aspirations for that which enables 
and exalts." (Anthony Comstock, TRAPS FOR HIE YOUNG, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard r 
Press, 1967, p. IC) Today a librarian says, ". . . racist materials are simpiv an- 
other form of pornography. They are anti-human ... I object to the library sti^ck- 
ing materials that say bigotry is just another point of view." (Dorothy Brodericr, 
"Censorship Re-ov<auated , " in ISSUES IN CHILDREN'S BOOK SEIEClK^N, p. 66) 

The Office for Intellectual Freedom of the American Library Association r^n.n.I^ 
us that censors are generally motivated by material which conflicts witfi their own 
family values, political views, religion, or minority rights. (Amerlc<in Lihr,ir\ 
Association, Office for Intellectual Freedom, INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM MANUAL, ChLcaKn, 
AIA 197^, Part , pp. 21-2?) Sexism and racism in instruct! (^n i 1 initMrials cm in- 
volve all o[ these. Tliere is,<ib of now, no apparent rationale that -iJlows for an, 
compromise between the views. I often tend to look for simpl^' solutions to complex 
pt-ohiems. One that appeals to me in this case was ue^^cribed b\ PatricLi Finlev: 
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"We laight h.' In tttT (^ff with as wide a selection of books as possible and perhaps a 
s'l^mi ovur rhc colk'ction proc 1. liming, 'Danger Here!' ^doas, experiences, ways of 
Lhuikin^ ind doing that may differ from yours. Not all of these books are equaUV 
gcH)d' in litcrarv, artistic, political, scientific, or moral value. You be the 
]udi;e--b.it, please, judge only ^or yourself." (Patricia Finlcy, "Advocating Child- 
Ru.hts," NE/^W E'i t^.R i^N PNM il! lE(U^IV\], FREEDOM, Septeniber 1974, p. 1?9) 

Hut booVs are in the school and classroom libraries because we put them there 
..[id we do make judgments, ^^hen we pick out a story to read to kindergarten children 
er we drive tift\ riles tu get fifty books for a month from the county library for 
LiiilJreii to be e'nersed in, since there is no library in our school, of we trust the 
ju^^ritnt of the ^^ewberx List o ^-hc Council on Interracial Books for Children, we 
must mike a decision kaowing tt, ,t perceptions of what we should be exposing children 
to will differ among the Cree, the Arapaho, the Miccosukee, Navajo. They have 

the right to choobe what they will read and what their children will read at times. 
It would take a Solomoii to decide when the community's majority has the right to 
determine <iec ept ih i 1 i t^ of school materials. There will seldom be a clear cut, 
unir;bL^M-us decision as to what kinds of censorship (whether by self, professional 
societies, >4()vern;'ients, coinmunit*ie s , or pressure groups) we can agree to. 

Intellectual freedom is not a concept that we all share in the same way. Justice 
!\.tter Stewart said, "Censorship reflects society's lack of confidence in itself. It 
i the hill'nirk of an authoritarian re^^ljne . . ." (American Library Association, Office 
tor ij'tellectu il Freedom, IN'I ELLEC'^LA;: FREEDOM M\:;rAL, p. vii) Even the Freedom to 
Read round<iti,ni picks its casus ci^efully and cannot fight censorship on all fronts 
it .lU tiTQ-s. Perhaps thit's ,^ v^oy^c] ve should keep in mind as w.^ struggle witli our 
own Censor ^hi[) decision.^*. 



C?LN'SORSHIP IN INDIANA - - - -Richard Blough, Emmerich iManual High School, Indianapolis 

/Censorship I'Lres are burniiu m sciiool board meetings and administrative offices 
Indiana. Recently, several communities battled against certain literature antholo- 
,.i(^s lor their use (^f damn, hc^ll, and "questionable biblical references/' Elsewhere, an 
administrator banned HIICiaEP.EKfr/ FINN and TO KILL A MOCKINCRIRD, It has become commcn- 
place in suiiie c c^inium i t ies ) or some fundamentalist ministers and church members to voice 
objection to curs e words in literature and thus threaten a "preacher" boycott on radio, 
in front of tlie school or sclioel board meetings if tlieso works are not withdrawn from 
cla'^srot^i use. Anothei common retort is that "I don't want my tax dollars going for that 
kind ot trash," School boards liave tc^o often neglected to develop policies to handle 
complaints and have cateied to single or collective hostile attacks on books. 

Apparent peace and tranquility prevail on the tiring line in the English classes 
lor t iree reasons. English teachers hav^e prepared forms for critics (using THE STUDENTS' 
KIC'iiT TU READ complaint sheets), and the length and character of the i orm may have chal- 
lenged the imagination and intent of th.e complainant. Second, teachers are willing to 
substitute another book lor an objectionable one. If the parent objects to INVISIBLE 
MAN. TOM SAVTr'ER, TOMMY', WHEN THE LKCENDS DIE, or TliE CATCIffiK IN Tffi RYE, thi- student 
simply selocts another from a suggested , rather than a required reading list. The third 
consideration seems to be the sonsible book selection by f calties. Many Hoosier schooLs 
have phase-elect j ve English classes and, therefore, are accustomed to selecting texts 
alter a discussion with several teachers. Screening committees within departments and 
schools are preparing rationales helore agreeing upon the selection and use of certain 
books. Even these steps do not prevent visits from critics, but tha schools arc bet*:r-r 
prepared to meet them, hoosier choolmen se^'-n to think tliat every critic lur^ the rieht 
to be heard and every school has the responsibility to meet his criticism promptly and 
prof ess lona lly , 
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how TO STACK FIREWOOD S(; TEACHERS AND BOOKS AREN'T BURNED BY CENSORS 



Sharon Crowley, Northern Arizona UuiversLty 
Ceorge Redman, Benedict College, Columbia, South Carolina 

' "It's nobody's business tn New York, Chicago, of" Bismarck," said the parent who 
causGd a- bockburning in Norch Dakota in 1974. One of the students in ray humanities 
course thought it concerned him, however, and became so involved that he handed me 
the "reaction paper" ciled below, complete with his rhetorically chosen expletives: 
This newspaper article appeared in our own local tabloid, obscurely placed 
on the back page. Oh how tucking true those words are. . . 'It*s later than 
yQU think/ 

The lady slates that T,V., newspapers, and radio have blown it out of pro- 
portion (familiar phraseology these days), that they hadn't burned hard-back 
classics, but 'cheap paperbacks.' I'm glud she wasn't around when those 
' classics' were written, lest we may not h^^ve them today. But she was wrong, 
because she didn't burn some paperbacks,' ^he burned the constitution of the 
United States I 

'A man with a ^ift would not write such filth,' states another guardian of 
young morals. Well there goes our hum class right out the window. Can you 
imagine wtiat upstanding citizens of Drake, N.D, , \^ould do to Joyce, Mailer, or 
Burgess' It's the ole bullbhit theory of legislating morals. The same fucking 
morality that elected Richard M. Nixon. 

Oh well, this happened in Drake, North Dakota. . .it doesn't affect me. It 
doesn't matter, Hitler could never gain power in America. 

It's later than you think. • . or how to survive in our native Rockies with 
a map and an M- . I could do more with this but I'm shaken and pissed. Ts 

yiere anything 'in the articlo to remind us of other such book burnings? 
A heated discussion followed about academic freedom and the purpose of a literature 
<r humxinities class. "What do we do about it?" rem^iined unrtvsolved as the discussion 
c inued in the halls. 

Even though T empathized because I'm in the same positLon--"we ' re all m th*^ 
same l^^at" sort of thing--! wondered what I was ^Ciny to do about it; I telt power- 
less ana unable to help the teacher in North Dakota. I got ny*^ own liouse In order by 
reviewin.; tiie rationale and dpfense strategy for an ant ic ipate% attack on my r*adin,; 
list and then, not knowing what elso Lu du, I wrote Kt-n Donclsc^n, an NCTE U^ad^r con- 
CfM-ned about censorship. He asked me my feelings upon hc-aLirg the Drake episode 
I ositatcd as I hate to get involv»^d A\en someonr Iravt". their lights (^n in the 
pi ving lot, but since censorship diminishes me prof ei< s i onal 1\ , I decided to try to 
laal^e a couple^ of ny pedagogical beliefs perfectly clear. 

t 

Evrry EiKlish teacher is liable to censorship; here's vhv. I writ^ this at a 
private black college m South Carolina, with the heel ot my hand sticking, to the 
paper, still faced pre f ess ionally ^ with the same censorshl]. problems I had in h'lmidiry- 
free Colorado. ihore, tht- dean warned me 1 could expect a challenge t(^ my use ^'i 
Norman Liar's WfPr' ARK WE IN VIETN^VM" He had been stopped downtcTwn by a /oi^d Kcm>- 
ublican ot 0 years wlio wanted to know why, with so many good books to chooso from, 
were ^' i s Kvicher ^ requiring CKT OUT OF VIET NAM.' (sic) I had my rationale ready, 
tfiar i-v, that F^urgess' CL(XkVORK ORy\NC;E and Mailer's WAWIW: both featured a uniqiK^ 
use o\ lang!iage, centered about violence, were told m tlie tirst person, so torth. 
I ther asked my coll'^agues for advise as Donelson suggested in the February l^h' U 
ENC1.ISH T(nrKN^\[., Dr. Crowley helped clear c obi-'ebs - Kirs t person narration, eh" How's 
inat r«4e/aT.t t a . ^mi:, u" lir'll w-iv "haiV:. Al>n, don't <i . o^]-,h.>dv a/ro»-- 

it's a good thing to read about violence." Su<:h outside observat 1 (Mis help pre-th.ink 
do t en ^ I/O strategios. 



i can also t ako a hint, so I censored myself by announcing that with all the good 
hooks there are to read, attendance, discussion and participation for Mailer would be 
optional. Those who didn't want to expose themselves to the material could suggest 
another book they'd always wanted to read; only those who wanted to would discuss 
Ma^ilor's use ot standard English to describe nature and his use of obscenity to 
disVuss ruin' » f-lood lust. 

In returninA, to the problem of censorship, how(^ver, net only is every English 
teacher liable to censorship'; every good teacher is bound to attract attention--the 
rumor ot a gocKl teacher spreads like an Arizona forest fire, as someone said. What 
proiile does a fiood t(;acher have I would define a good teacher as one who is syb- 
\f' ' I . e of tiie status quo and who corrupts the youth in the same sense that Socrates 
did, JoptMullv, a /ood tec'^chor can remain employed, and I want to suggest some sur- 
V I .a 1 ^ t r .1 1 e. 1 es . 

ll'f di'\'^ Iv^piiu^nt ol a questioning mind should be a school's mission, and fortu- 
'^a> i 1%, V,\\ \ sh tcacJ ers are not alone in this enterprise. Many articles bring 
t-n sh I p - K L ess and ^ailuro to li^ht; Mary Hepburn tells of a. successful textbook 
j.i*^ t. <it IS appropriate to this di.^cussion ot nurturing a questioning mind: 

it sn uld hr noted that this series of textbooks, like other materials in 
tiie 'new social sfudi(*s/ t^mphasizes the teaching of inquiry skills fr^}^. history 
lid ,cKial Ncienf'^^. Inquiry involves hypothesis formation and a proof process 
' I .•■•i .^,1! analvtical qu<^stions. Kenton has expressed thv view that a useful, 
i ;'lf_'pt'iuiont citi/en must dov^^op skills of inquiry to 'separate truth from 
! a 1 sf'.^ j'xj and ar'piLrt* dop(Midahlf> new knowledge.' (Mary A. Hepburn, "A Case of 
{ r-c[)in ( e^ns.^rs'Mp, Ceor^^a Style," Pfil DELTA K^\PPAN, May 1974, p. bl^) 
-''r . ;i havt' a .csifd iT.trercst in the status quo, on the other iiand, will prevent 
c .ors'! 1 :> Iv u^ nu dr\ -a . -l r ac ' "Ts i(>rmulaic mater i.ils as wore the "non-mquiry type 
^'Utuiol ital 1 s f_i>r 1 '.>s'" .ids^^pttHi ni ifu)r^ua. 

^ true * t-n, i'.'e I w best fie or she can to create and nurt'uri^ a 

'ju»'st' n>i{K rii-id; I'lus, a . "od t-Mcher has to examine anything that smacks of center- 
I s'li >r [^ar!>c \ la 1 1 '•>i 1 './irt'^^T it /.eocentric, ethnocentric, or egocentric; a good 
t f'.K i^^-r acts in accnrdauc- .'iLm MotU^tt's paradoxical metaphor that the more one KOes 
(Mitsid^' (iiipsel:, m ^>'ri(.in', <v>d In literature, the mc^re one* troos oni^sell. (J.i:ijt^s 
'^U>-i^ll 'IFAC'^l^'^ i"h I'M'Ta^SE i^l' f) rr.COURSK , i^>oston: ^lou^';^ton Mifflin, 19b8, p. ')7) 

lo .a* t' IN a.](^t')er way, a pc^rsc>n's attitu(les, values, beliets, custcrnis, wliat 
all, are ' ru 1 '/ ' t at h ed , lil-o a pile ot" logs in one's nind. A new perception, lact, 
or ^>r'Iiei IS a n»*i^ lo; that so-neone has tried to crai. into one's neatly stacked log 
[>il»', wv'iu'H nO'Ttimoiu', say, a tivicher, is successful in putting a new log in, oj* oi 
«-\' t r av t Lfi,. ail uld 1-^,.^ the pi It' tunihle-;. One then trantic:illy tries to establish 
nrd(,^r ctnd huild a c^^it^r table Tnind-s<a. (I stole the log pile metaphor from Dr. John 
.'ove -liror ot NCrE*. hooklet, r-tEETINt; CENSORSHIP FN lllE SCI{(>OL: A SERIES OF CASE 
STUL \s \ rule ol tliULih, one c«in tell whether ri cla.s or movie was yj)od or not 

'>y (^^-'.fr^ in.' the» audience hf^'iavicir a t terwards - - 1 1 , on th(» sidewalk or in tlie f.allw*«ys, 
the and 1 eni IS hnr<'d^ sull^-n, or Wfuidering wher(^ lo i',et ri pizza, nn nc^w logs, nor 
old out , v/rre ta:*:p<'M'd with. 

A ,ood teaffier, t h (» r»^ t orr^ , rattles tiie chains that cinch a censor's lo^; pile; 
th<- 1 ehniary 197^ E'J'^iiJSn HM'TN'M identified eight of thesc^ lo;.;s as Sex, The American 
Or. -an, W ir and ^'ea^ r- , }:eli>',ion, r)Ocielo^;y and Hac^ Lan,',ua/,e, Dru;;s, and [n.ippropri- 
at'* Ad'^I'*' cnt heha-mr. All ni thes(» issuf^s, with t'le possible (^xcc^ption o( sex-- 
^" 1 ' ' *it^ ^" '-^^'^ i-. >l vMiiKn'. it[--ar. i (>a 1 P"L iMe«il, .md nnt m(5r a 1 - -a 1 tl ou^j' 
I thin', ol Socrates' trial. Was SIAf'-'-frrKKHorSE reallv f^urned because of th(^ four- 
letter ^ord". o\ fw^cause it is pacifist' Kememher t}\o charactc^r in the iiospital bed 
hr.side I 1 b' }M 1 . r 1 !n--r he ret:r<nl ,;e[^.e ra 1 - - d (h» sn ' t !<e, ironically, repr(\sent the 
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mindset of the citizens of Drake, North Dakota, and of every town without a bookstore? 
Freedom to utter obscenities seems to these people to be subversive of the culture ' 
they have built for themselves at such great hardship and cost; their tanaticism at 
preserving it shows they are aware of its fragility and fallacious nature, even if 
only subconsciously. Do you have to grant censors their good intentions? I think 
so--t.hey don't consciously understand why they lear obsceni ty — Lhey can't ^rasp tSe 
whole concept, only those words. 

Free exchange of ideas is threatening; they don't want to think about racism, 
just practice it; they don't want their kids to be sympathetic to ghetto kids (which 
is the effect created by a powerful book like M^NCHRD-^the obscenity there is per- 
ipheral to B*-own, but to Drake, N.D. it is a syrapton of the whole mindset, and some- 
thing they can attack easily, because they don't understand the psychological threat 
of the book as a whole.) That's why so many writers (Mailer is the best case in 
point) choose obscenity as the metaphor ic: the Great American Dream: poverty is 
obscene; racism, classism, sexism are obscene, yet they are all fostered by the middle- 
class, who suspect this, but don't dare admit it to themselves, or the whole bn.car 
goes down the tubes and Archie Bunker isn't funny any more. Anyone who points to the 
truth is oxiled; ask Solzhenitsyn. 

To teach what it is to be human, a teacher needs to be free to select materials 
that will help realize the goals of a humanities class as outlined by Neil Cross of 
the University of Northern Colorado: 

1. To provide aesthetic experiences to those who might otherwise never have 
such experiences. 

2. To pro^n,de tools and a critical perspecLive from which to judge such aesthe- 
tic experience. 

All teachers need the right to professional acumen in deciding; how to achieve 
these goals outlined above: 

Unless educators of all subject areas can join togetlior to beat back the 
attempts to minimize the teacher's academic freedom and to undermine the process 
of professional curriculum planning and textbook selection, the movement away 
from professi(^nal determination is likclv to snowball. (Mary A. Hepburn, "A 
Case of Creeping, Censorsliip, f'eorgia Stylt," OKhTA KAPPAN, May 1974, p. 

bli) 

Anotlier survival luuI, ia addition to these of ^^el l-^hou^ht out rationales and 
an awareness that true teaching will jangle, damage, und tumble ciipri^hed mindsets, 
1. the open lorom ol a classroom. One technique that T have used successfully is the 
r^'iction paper. "Spin-off" benefits, such as student motivation, student tecdhack 
ana involvement as in the above reaction paper are all periplieral to tiio communication 
cbaanel provided between tf^acher and student as log piles are protected, unsettled, 
or re-stacked on botli sides at the desk. Not everyone ^ot^ into a discussion and 
sometimes one has a thought in the middle of the night that pertains to what happened 
or failed to happen in the classroom. Informial reaction papers allow a student to 
tell me wtiere I unjustly step on toes or unwar rantedly slip through open v;ates and 
run up and down someone's green beans. Reaction papers provide a safety valve tor 
the hot air ol centrism and serve as an early warning radar system lor any nuestion- 
a!)le or controversial areas that a teacher, in his or her Idealism, might o.^erlook 
or take for granted. 

Thus, botn the illoiJ.lc of some attitudes and th(» true stance of individuals 
come out as teacher and student grope towards what it means iv he hwniti-. and nuinan*^ lu 
a world of "Parents Watch" and textbook censors. It is everybody's bufliness to have 
truthful, open classrooms. The individual teacher can first of all survive by think- 
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in Ml and wrjtiiu', up rationales, nia intain in>^ an honest stance towards his sub- 
joci. c on t<''nt and iiw students, and hy :.endin^^, case analysis of any censorship to 
e ^ [K)nelson. Somohow, as we \a/o recently discovered, aad as S olzlicn itsyn warns, 
trufi IS ! eared by those who would send others to forced labor in the forests or 
into exile } or tampering with I04 piles. 



S'tOmLK 

\; te^' nu'ut ionin^ sonie RP1\{)EK'S DKlilST articles on the dangers 01 pornography, Arvo Van 
Alstynp votes one toot note to a pervasive kind of reasoning by ant i -smut people, 
"Thj^ 'iWdlity 01 reasoning exhibited by Armstrong /Dec , 1965 READER*S DIGEST arti- 
cle/ is v/ell illustrated by tliis passage. during the decade 1955-64 
rh" rate 01 forcible rape increased 37 percent. The greatest increase among those 
> niE.u 1 1 1 this crime was in youths in their late teens. Paralleling the growth 
M ^ucfj crinu^s in the last decade has been the increase in salacious literature 
and Lf'vd fntprtaininent . ' (Empliasis in original,) Armstrong omits to mention that 
durin., t p saiie decade th.c^re were also ominous 'parallel' increases in sales of 
aci. o pro(hiLts, iH I.LES , rirtichokes, skis, and postage stamps. For a similarly 
valn(>rable linr: oi reasonin.;, see 'Editorial,' DESERET NEWS , Feb. 26, 1966." 
^" nbsc 1 tv and t'o Inspirod Constitution: A Dilemma for Mormons," DLM Orn.T^ : A 
1M'!::;A! MOKMO*; r^\OV(''n\ summer, 19b7, p. 78, footnote 12) 

\nd n(^t'> t^rs*' word^. iron "Letters to tlie Editor," PHOENK (AZETTE, Jan. 6, 1970, 
p. A -7. "... Tlio '/ast: majority do not want tiic licentiousness of such^ movies 
and -."'i-uhi r iL : a'/e to condone them. It is said the vast majority does not have 
to vif'v/ t' r 'no-io, aiid tills is true, fiowever, statistics prove that rape and in- 
vest ' avf ' ffTi on t"^' ranui.i/fo since permitting lewd and erotic films to be shown. 
S' f'uld ^''f-^'wt citi/fMis ^'^1 (' to live um* th terror because the warped mind ot a per- 
'v^rti'd .iirit lias 'le^'ii ar^'u^t-d ^>eyond his control when vic^wli^.' this type of ^ ilm?" 

"1 t*'a.. i' ' ih . r.idr Fiili-^ii in <i /ery conservative, upper-middle -class coru'iun i ty . I 
a ^u- /'M- fu in't^rQed o.* iiy tlistrict'.^ policy on whiat words or b(V)ks to avoid, 
t .r ' 'i'>t a;; ir( ^^" aiA' .mi ] ci 1 1 nes tor handlin.^ censorship in my district. T am a- 
'MT'* I' al ; ool" ha i'oen ro'iu^ved trom our school library bf^cau:>e of parcmtal 
. oT'Mlamts. > ^i: t'M(^ ''r*. h.ivo requested that sonu^ poetry books he renoved be- 
f .nisf [ .> MTi } t r-.' »r illustrations were *lewd.' 

^» ■ la'.t t"'^ v^' irs 1 taught the shorteneci version of the play lUITCh 

• \ ' \\]) I 'F (.K 'jD taken frc^m SCHOIASTIC SCOll^ magazine tor junior 

' 1 . ^t'lh-^ts. ) i(. p1.iv ^ Mit'iins no obscenities. Ft could easily be read in a 
iA\ < ii> ^1 tlri-' . ;'arents h^ard that their children v.^^re going to study 

^rv 10 ■.. t'M' Mi.H'rtf'd. My principal tnld me not to use thf^ pl^y> 

• a' If *.tu,'!it in^''>ralit., and that parents Wf^rr^ c t^mplaining . Me lias read the 
1 I i 'r 'W-^ It ' ^ .ir'ilf'.^. [ ar.',u<'d that it tau !'t 'crime doesn't pay. ' T 

> M t'i t;-' ^^lav (o '!] CU-. s ^m f:ian 1 1 r i sm . T lo-t. Tliis s}u)i;,s clearly that 
f c '^^--"i iuii : t " r u 1<^% 
" -''.>r ' (■■iOl.AM [<' 'FXr^'iFr, Oct. l^)7i, p. ) 

. ...t L 1^*1 ! Up! . i!ici .ir.i i . '.irris Wcirn('d local '-.chool suju'r iTtttuidonts t(* 'sIctw 
.i.-vr ' t)U t' M'>»' i>\ wini>.'ati\'r pro;.;rams in tiu^* scoool'. (U" (he cont roviTS 1 es that 

• tapt >),.-r t'i'*m ;;ill 'rip the f\rMrt out of education,'. . .fu* said some jnrovativo 
ijT M r t' I - '.if* !oad"d wi ' dvnanito' and because thoy are br^in^- added to the cur- 

, « ''>r,r i TT-r,iiTiJ t i.-s ai.« |iist sj'Pt^MTu;. n',tOF\'[:: ^AZKT'IE, Oct. 1971, p. 10) 



SCENARIO OF BOCKBURNING, PART I 



Bruce Severy, /argo, North Dakota 

AUTHOR'S NOTE: Contemporary^. novelists complain about the competition they get from 
the daily newspaper. In Tac'onj, Washington, a large hole opens up in the earth and 
devours everything townsfolk throw into it. Giant catfish emerge frora swamps and 
tour the countryside. Alligator hunting in Florida's sewers rises in respectability. 
Patty Hearst sticks up a bank. Fantasy is becoming harder and harder to fabricate. 
Without intending to make anyone's job more difficult, I offer the following scenario, 
which I swear is true, reconstructed from meticulous notes taken during the actual 
proceedings . 

BACKGROUND NOTE: On the night of November 6, 1973, the school board of Drake, North 
Dakota, took steps to upbraid an English teacher, who, while willing enough to teach 
reading, writing, and talking to aimless students caught in the net of compulsory 
education, steadfabtly refused to play cards, golf, go to church, or join the Com- 
mercial Club. Drake is a farming conmunity of 700 souls. That night was cold enough 
outside to put a lot of frost on anyone's pumpkins. 

CAST OF CHARACTERS: 

THE TEACHER: A man in his twenties, a poet in his spare time. He is a refugee from 
the hectic pace of Los Angeles, Realizing how isolated students in his classes 
have been, and taking note of their yearly post-graduation exodus from Drake to 
larger places like Minneapolis or Fargo, the teacher has assigned several prob- 
lematic novels about modern American society. 

DALE FL^HRMAN: The superintendent of schools, a former band teacher, in his early 

thirties. He lookb fifty. Fuhrman's domed forehead gives him an angelic glow 
in the proper light. He is known for his wingshootinR on ducks and savage 
ability to bluff at canasta. Fuhiinan has already told the teacher off the 
record to resign. Fuhrman told the teacher that everyone in Drake said bad 
things about him. Townspeople were calling the teacher "poet," "snob," "intel- 
lectual," "atheist," "outsider," and other bad names. Fuhrman had caused the 
teacher to doubt the motivation of board members in the actions they will take 
tonight . 

CHARLES MCCARTHY: President of the school board. A farmer by trade, McCarthy also 
appears older than he is. His main interest is hunting jackrabbits. 

MELVIN ALME: Board member and recently appointed head of the Drake Post Office. 

For many years a ri^ral free delivery driver, Alme is the poor relation in his 
family. Alme's brothers own a prosperous automobile and farm implement business 
in town. Alme go'^s on real estate promotional tours to I^s Vegas. 

BENNY MARTIN: Board member and farmer. Benny is squat, gruff, and weatherbeaten . 

He doesn't say much and is sometimes cited as an example of the virtue "silence 
is golden." 

SHARON SEEHAFER: Board member and married to the vice president of the local bank. 
Mrs. Seehafer teaches Sunday school and is bulliec. by the men on the school 
board. Some wonder why she is on the board at all, but the fact is she ran 
unopposed in the last election. No one else wantr.d the job. 

LESLIE GERBER: Board mc.mber and farmer. Gerber aibo works for the county operating 
a road maintatner. He is universally disliked in this regard for his habit of 
going 40 mph with the blade set ten inches off the ground. When his prize 
Angus bull was struck in the head by lightning, Leslie Bank to his knees in cow 
manure and prayed* Leslie has also forbidden any picture other than that of 
Jesus in his farmhouse. Consequently, there are a number of highly detailed 
reproductions from various angles of Him hanging up in every room. 
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IRS. lE.^IU: C-EK^.KK: 1110" it is lugai in North Dakota for a wifu to sign and use 

iiJr hu:jbaiid'. aa-K- , .u- aiu I: is ever known Mrs. Leslie Gerber by anything other 
til 11 that. /vlw<i\s in white, with matching athletic socks and open-toed sandals, 
:iri. i'.erher Icnd^ iiKTal :,apport to her husband. Mrs. Leslie Gerber called 

Li^c icd- r up prior t^. Liiu ineeting. '^'ou scumbag," she said. "Sooner or later 
. ' i 1 -....\ u iiM. a." 
;i:rN :)i i''iSCi'KRi:K: LiLizuu i'l Drake, mother of Kunberly, a 10th grader. Koreen 
iLVe-^ Li t.rwa and drivci^ a tandem-axle truck, hauling grain, coal and gravel, 
^he drive b i '+'S-passenger school bus, 

' i:::PER: Sc^c>oI bocird clerk, city council cl^^rk, auditor, landowner, water 
•L. r rLak-r--the man who really runs Drake. Kemper is pushing 70, wears a 
l.iL.''i ^uit vcir round, ind has a big, brassy church bell mounted in his front 

'A.'ii::< \^ri^N: Citholic nrio^t md the only nan in Drake to drive a lemon yellow El 
^) r , 1. . [ ithcr Axt ua preaches many sermons on the evils of birth control, 
t; rli'-i), and lalse propiiets. 

/ n iJ'AiiV ADOLPh FEYEREISEN: A cop in his sixties with ulcers and flatulence. 
Lillet' ^ -r^ i^tMi i^.as since been fired by the. town fathers. 



(!L'. MLi-e .^'cImcR. Charles McCarthy calls the meeting to order and requests that 
"r^. I^uhr- 111 outliriL' the problem. Ihe room is narrow and crowded. Like most institu- 
te .s, it Ld .i\~>o overheated.) 

[t-v. IS called to mv attention as superintendent that there have been com- 
nl 'imt. rxnit a b(K>k in the 10th grade upstairs called SI^UGH TERHOUSE-FIVE . 
( ^oreen, Mrs. Duchscherer here, well, she called me to complain about 

t!u v. Du 1 ir\ in it, these four-letter wurdb. 
:)i f f" '"'"^ER: rhit's right. 
" '^R*'A\! ! talk^nl to ^everil members <m the board and you know ibout all that. 

r.-ul. iVi-,:, '-uird menhers) L got a copy of the book md took it home and read 

iL tli wi\ tiiLiVj;;!-. It's a good hook on the artistic level, but some of the 

I ;'..Miiit' 1 . pretty rMut'^h. I tlunk it would be ^ good book on a college level. 
\ f.^ERii:!;: It's ftiil of filth, tbit's what it is. 

r, ^^, 1': ;haL'. tiio miu tiioMo the boc^k, Mrs. Fulinnan? 
- \r- ;u.Ld It, nr^w, h(«Ld it. CH.ings his gavel, a y,ift from labt year's Vo, Ag, 

n . li--f :L-t*s hear whit r' >r*>en has to say. 
^. Ol'r,^ (,Mi':RER: T'vo lookod through that book pretty carefully. My daughter, Kim- 
■ )^rl., '^)r. ught- It to e h-t luse she couldn't stmd t.. r^' id any more of it, it 
:> i.l :.u. "I Vb:.cenit> in it. i always have respect lor teachers, but I simply 
^,,.'t >,,t 'ip for I ruiTi wh(. tuiche^ this kind of dirt to children. I don't want 

II chiM to rr id it md f c^v^v liere tonight to rnke hure that no child in this 
c'lool IS expo^.^d to it ( itiu'r. 

r^\'''<'':V: Did j^n road all of tho [yo^k, ..oreen? 
)! < n :,t:ii;:KER: L didn't havc to, 
/f-'S. . E-'.dE ^KR';E^^: Amen. 
^/^'liKK: i;nt don't you igrce t'n it a book sh(ni]d h^ i : u\ Loopl^toly b*^fore a judgment 
,jt it^ Hut'; one (.f tho things I'-, tr>in;; to teach these kids, how 



1 , ■ 1 I'. 



( lit i )tp I 1 1 gent ]ud>; h n t 
, D' (JiM WKKKR- All y(iu'rc doing is teaching ^'hoin to bfj foti 1 -t louth^-fi . 
i hlX'JiER! 1 Uij >k tdb>r^ nior- U' the book r> m thit, for instmce the themo dealing 

witlt th" or lilt'/ of uarf.ire. . , 
'K' . n;M<sr"rREH: a1i > c ires .ibout th'it' 
. LXL.hL'fi: I't 'pi'- killiiu; other [..ople, :'r,. I)uch , , . 

^•'S, D^'fM ;C1IEHER: W.-'r.- talking ih(Mit rlirtv word-,, and dirt" words mike tor dirty 
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TEACHER: I don't think that's true. At any rate, why didn't Kim tell me she didn't 
want to read this particular book? I would 've let her choose another, something 
more acceptable to you both. 

MRS. DUCHSCHERER: It's gone too far already. You should 've known better. I won't 
stop until every last copy of that book is gotten ria of. 

MRS. LESLIE GERBER: Amun, amun. Isn't that right, Leslie? 

MR. GERBER: (According to my notes, his reply is unintelligible.) 

MRS. DUCHSCHERER: (Red Hot) And then we should all go up to his room and search, the 

place for more books like this. 
MCCARTHY: Yes, Tom? 

BENOY: I have read the book through and I have to agree with Koreen on this. Why do 
all these authors who get paid so much money have to write about all the bad 
things in the world? Surely there is some thing e nob ling and uplifting to write 
about , 

TEACHER: Like? 

BENOY: Are you being sarcastic for my sake? Have you ever read the Parables? 
TEACHER: I've always wanted to use some of the Old Testament stories as examples of 

great literature, but state law forbids it, 
BENOY: There's your problem right there. 

AXTMAN: If I may interrupt, I'd like to say to you, young man, that your education 

speaks ill of your tone here tonight. 
TEACHER: What? 

BENOY: Let's get back to the point. I can't possibly see liow students can get any- 
thing out of this book. 

TEAGIER: Maybe when they grow up they'll refuse to fly in <iirplanes <ind drop bombs 
on people. 

BENOY: Did you ever hear about ^^carl Harbor? 

TEACHER: If it wasn't right then, it surely isn't right now, is it? 

BENOY: Okay, oka.. I still don't see the value of teaching some very iippressionable 

young stu<^. - ."^ to respect the use o£ obscenity, 
r&\CHER: I think if you take the wcrds in context. . . 
BENOY: Obscenities arc obscenities. ^ 

TEACHER: The students know all those words anyway. That's not the focus of the f)ook. 
Look pauses, gets their attention) how many people here have read tlie bo(^k 
completely through? (Fuhrman and Benoy raise their hands.) Let's be reason- 
ible and id juurn th(^ meeting until such time as everyone has finished the b(;ok. 
Then we can get to>;Lther and talk about the themes it presents and the use of 
langua^',e in context, scene by scene. Vonnegut takes time right in the book to 
explain why he uses. . .look, right here on (looks through paperback copy of 
SIAL'GHTERHOrSE-FIVT) Page 34, Vonnegut says. . . 

AXTMAN: I don't want to hear it. Barnyard language, all of it. 

TEACHER: Look in an% lavatory in this school. Look on the desk tops. L(K^k it up in 
the dictionary. 

i'ENOY: Because it's there doesn't mean we have to condone it. 

TEACHER: I'm not siving condone it either. I'll grant you that certain words are 

ob scene spray-painted all ovc r the side of City Hall. But in the cour se of t he 
novel you can't say that Vonnegut is trying to do that. He' just representing 
the way people, grant you some people, talk in the real world out there. Why 
do we have to get hung up on this one point and miss the rest of the book? The 
kids aren't shocked by the language. They take them in place and get on to the 
point, which lies elsewhere. 

MRS. LESLIE GERGER: Yes (hissing), in the gutter. My kids aren't reading that gar- 
bage either. 

TEACHER: I just don't think this line of pursuit is getting us anywhere. 
AXTMAN: That's for sure. 

MCCARTHY: I'm disgusted. The rest of you feel the same way? I say get rid of this 
crap. 



-..MF-"' vinL t;.. -.rin' up Chi. !..H,k m-w, DELIVEP.\NCE. (Me holds up ,i copy wtiich some- 
's.w Vtil. fro-n ,L gra,p i-.id hits Cb. wall.) Now. . . (In attempting to retrieve 
Ui,: 'o.-or., he fall-,, i.erber,-, help him back to his chair, sit inni in it.) 
y '.s.M.-'irR- r'". sure h. I! ^1 ul you are, Mel. 

',.il, Li.c ..aLU suom , i gUebb v uu ' d call it Ch.e big s.-ene in the book, IS 
"i .'li-'iihO description oi i.mual intercourse between two men in here. ! ^..t it 
.l,,."^.^ r (rur'Masoh in .oat po-ket , cuiues out with xeroxed copies of a paste- 

,.n"X-- t'cont ..ining worJ.s, irag:,c«ts of sentences and paragraphs, arranged like 
. noto , i. . . [ hiv.. It all here for Ub to see in black and white. 

pisseb copie.-, irouad t. board iiienbers.) 
t'.l: f^ould ! see a copy.' 
.... .livea't <-u McLiorized it by now? 

\ ih-, fro!.> So,.rJ -ienaerri \Jhu are hutldlod over copieb.) 

c,v-n!ain.d ibouL CXiChER iN THE RYE, which was used last year. (-.ee- 
■ ■LLsL..iur., h. r.i.e^ his voice.) '.:hy dr.n't you ask all the students 



lit..' u\V' : / 1 1 

riM-*''Fr^-"* - i ' ^ ^^''"^'^ ^^'""^ ''"^ acknowl- 

\, > ' Msnici-n..! thi^ ' m right ulf, cuning in like hu did from way 

tiR^P ''M .'..niurai., bringing all those idea^ of his in with him, teaching 

r. .n,^ct for tncir pir..nts or nothing eL^e. L say you should get 

t r >Lt^ I'-- 'tcl \ '11- CMrn^^r, smili^ig, a private joke.) 

i!L.\': :rM: i, wr.ici. '^-ok ir- ou reierrln^ to? 

i K ' hi'E L sL!. : Va ^ ' t Iil : . 
' p\r {.. i .nj Lve lii LitL-j? 

. I j,..'t kn.o.. ,u.-'t ;)l i-. trick, witii r.-. f ' ve been arour.d, you know, 
p. ' I : i..- t! kiio'.; if , Mi tile •>ook, that'^ all. 

^ 'ik. \'n^ iiid ;u^l.^;t'.ent, th..n, ib^ut i bowk you have never 

- . 1 ■ ♦ 1, L tt* ' ^ ' ''Mr qu..' t i' n . 

H '« L', . -^.s. ic!. iVr: eirrvm.: tb,,. HI over t(.wn. 

' ! " V'lua'^-' 'It Liiere ina look. ^ihis di liMgtie goes for a round 

J- 1. .^'ir, >at 1 . . r c'jt v,'>rt. : he chief iK)lice has gone back to 

jilt , "c - irt'. ^ ill, - t I ordi.r . » 



.-.U.K. 



L ri'l .-i I' . '"r -lit. o. 

, I J , .^1 jrl I *'veri iVi V' r,. sorr/ you are doing this. 

^ . ^ "I, , .i/ tr.M)'. v;h. n ; -rd.r._(l tlie books. Mr. Fuhrr.iin 

7,. ; [' y r. '5 11- th»- bMo^s md iiad no objections to them. 

,1 .1- I VI"-,.' 

... , • u- ^ - d t r i ' 11" dKbi'r .IV aiv/tliing ti) me. 

tb.' b//r' -^on.id. i ipproviOK '^^>n-.*- iU^-rnate books? I'd like to have 
t''i . • r-r LP Au-l' i:t^ re \'\ . ^ 
. . r .1, I/. wu. 1! .nuone elsL wants to approve your Dooks, it s al- 

: 1 ' ? ...1 t • ' '•. ' 1 

. . / f d It, ^ . ) 

, ,,'t b" > .t • ' ' ^'f .-^-1 ts. i 
' ...j'L ■ 1 ' r. Me . I } ^ 

, . , , J..., it. ' " ' /. Lt , , bt b I lid wi f e . ) 

\,.y ,,,, ',,:.'t. i'l i-^'t ,.ippospd to be pirt <,f nv. p^h. I've >;ot hot 

].\\ f'- r- V and ■ v. ;.u, rtiinic to w. a r , tDotit. 

- ' A ^ : I ' t o.b d. 
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(McCarthy and Fuhrman exit. Kemper makes a very brief entry in his official jpinutes, 
rises, and exits.) 

TEACHER (Looking ciround the empty room): Well. 

HISTORICAL NOTE: On November 7, 1973, approximately 70 copies of the novels SLAUGHTER- 
HOrSE-riVE and DELIVEFl\NCE were confiscated from students and burned in tht: Drake High 
School furnace. 

SOME COMMENTARY: 

FLURMAN: "That's the way we get rid of all our trash." 

SHELDON SLWIERS, Drake janitor: "I work here. I only follow orders." 

CIAYTON KEMPER: "People think we burned hard-cover classics when all we did was get 

rid of some cheap paperbacks." 
MRS, DUCHSCHERER: "What we do here in Drake is our business, not yours." 



SCENARIO, PART II 

Over a year has passed. The ex-teacher is now living in Fargo, North Dakota. 
He is working niftht shifts as an orderly in the emergency room of a local hospital, 
a job he compares to tour guide in the twilight zone. 

The ex-teacher was booted out of Drake at the end of the school year. The res- 
idents of Drake had been a<rting like he wasn't really there for six months. Then one 
day he really w.isn't. The ex-teacher and his family drove out of town in a bright 
orange rented U-Haul truck. The morning was warm and clear and very pleasant after 
a lite, woe spring. 

I didn't know at the time of the bookburning that on December 7, 1973, T would 
write I letter to the School board requesting permission to use a short list of alter- 
nate books. 

In early Januar> 1974, Superintendent Dale Fuhrman placed an official ban on one 
of those b(U)ks, Ray .Bradbury's FARENHEIT A51. "That would be a slap in the face of 
the school ho<ird. That would bo like putting gasoline on a fire," he told me, (.fin- 
ing a phrase or twcK 

I didn't know at the ti-ric of the bookburning that the Minot, North Dakota, 
chapter of the Ancrican Civil Liberties Union w uld beco-ne inttirested in the case and 
offer help. 

The ACLU and 1 filed a suit agciini,L the Drake School Board on January 31, 1974. 
ihe suit asks the following: 1) th^t the school board not forbid STJ\UGHTERHOnj>E-FIVE , 
DELIVERANCE, or FARKNHEIT 451; 2) that the school not impose sanctions of any sort 
against me in connection with the three books named above; 3) that the school board 
not require prior approval of any book used in any English class at Drake High School 
by any qualified English teacher; 4) that the Court guarantee enforcement of the 
above; and 5) that the Court award me court costs and lawyers' fees. 

I didn't know at the time of the bookburning that I would be called in to the 
superintendent's office February 1. Mr. Fuhmvin offered mo a good recommendation, 
should I need otie, in return fot my resignation. If not, he said, I would bo fired. 
"The members of the school board can't offer you a contract for next year and still 
live in this ttjwn," he said. 

I talked again with Mr. Fuhrman February 4. He was angry because I had reported 
our last conversation to the news media. For the record, he screamed at mc , "I was 
O ftktng for myself I" For the record, then. 
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1 didn't rcallzf at the time of the bookburning that Bruce Henderson, the prin- 
cipal of Drake High School, would call a February 6 meeting of all teachers to deal 
with "the Severv problem." The basketball coach got up and drew what looked like a 
sieved zone defease on the blackboard. I was the "X" ia the center. leachors started 
wilking out. At the end of the school year eight of them walked out for good. 

1 hid no Idea at the time of the bookburning that a group of parents, spearheaded 
bv a smill group of downtown businessmen, would meet with the school board ^"^te late 
on the night of March 12. The group demanded- an alternate English teacher. On March 
1. I received a letter informing me that the school board was contemplating firing 
,ne nie board contemplated until April 8. I got the sack. In the meantime I had 
lo*t ill but 2U of my 105 students. And how did the new English teacher cotton to 
the .ituation? "I don't even know her name," said Sharon Seehafer, board member, in 
a deposition before the court. 

There was no way I could have known at the time of the bookburning that the ACLU 
uid ; would hav. to go back to U.S. District Court and update the lawsuit with a 
luppienental complaint. In addition we now ask that I be re-hired as well as receive 
punitive d.i^iagus. 

I believe t was fired in retaliation for the trouble tlie school board members 
caused themselves by burning books. The board did not legally have to give any rea- 
...on .t all for letting .e go, but at the time did list several. I J^"-^ -"^^^Jf^^, 
th..r> here briefls is instructive in that once again the school board s tactics clearly 
reveal a fundamental inibility to define its raison _d^etre. 

I was charged with tardiness to school three times in two years. (Asked tf this 
w.s unusual or unreasonable, Sharon Seehafer replied, "No.") I was charged by the 
Principal with an additional tardiness to school four times. You see, teachers have 
I. It school 30 n.imtes before school actualU begins. The stated purpose of this 

Ills studeats to seek extr . help. However, students are not allowed in the school 
huUding until 20 minutes before school begins. Cntch-l'. In his deposition o the 
iVrt, Sir. luhr.,um estir^ated that some 107 of te .chers at Drake fall into the ten- 
..laiitL i;ip en my given d ly . 

IS charged with allowing two students to sit on . window sill and with staring 
s,:.u window "t.-o much." I was charged with ineffective arrangement of 
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[ vit'-i "vi^ain^" clt^-> tinio tilkini; about the :>an of hooks th<it by 
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, „ ,K-r- exa.mle ot the .lu^ion that is Orake . Hii. bit of dialogue is taken 
Mr. fuhn'oi'. .lopn^aion. He is hcinp qu.-stioned by Burt Ncubourne, an A(,n 



■ r icting i'-i . .y ^^'.''i il t- 



N.ubourn. If I umlrrstand vuu correctlv then, what you are saying is, you 

believe that'number.. ..t aud..nts may h. denied the right to read a book because 
,.L',..r ,H. pie niav resent their reading tne bonk, is that correct? 
.^ (Mr. FubrLn): . . • Ihe.e sLud.-.nts wero told the; could re ,d the b.u>k . 

'-'.ut Che. couldn't r.-ad it in class? 
\: Hii'.'it. 



q: Thev couldn't discuss it in class" 



A: Oh, yes. Mr. Severy w,s in no way told he could not discuss the hook and its 
contents Ln the class. 
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Q: Now, you hiivi* It^st mo. 

(Mr. Fuhrman -uikes it clear in a sorLos of jom^rks^here deloted that such books would 
have to be optional, outside-of-class reading. Mr. Fuhrnian also status that the 
school has no published policy concerning optional reading and that no one was inform- 
ed of any informal policy which he claims there is.) 

0: 22 .tMdents had a.t'od to road the book, at least ot the 35 had coimnittod them- 
selves in \vmting to read the book, and maybe more students when you say the 
occasion didn't arise and the students wanted to roid it. ihe occasi(^n didn't 
arise a,s I understand because you told him he could not assign the book, isn't 
that correct? 

A: He did not ask if he could have that book on an optional basis. 
Q: Did you tell fiin that he could have it on an optional basis' 
A : No . 

0:. :v'hen >ou urdorod the book destroyed of course there was no loiiger an option of 

his assigning the book on a voluntary basis was thore? 
A. I can't sa: no to that because the students could buy the book. 

0: That's true, but if they were to read the book at school expense that option was 

,forL'cL>s<_(i by \our ordering the destruction of the bcn^k, is that correcf? 
A : No . 



You didn't order the book be destroyed? 



A: I just givo it to the janitor 

After tho fact, I found out that 72 of the 35 students who were reading SLAUGIl- 
iF?J]"l Sr>Fr'E had petitioned the sciiooL board via Mr. Fuhrman for a reinstatement of 
th. :)ook. ilair petition was also "given to the janitor" by the superintendent. 

A ^-inilar petition was published in the local newspaper, THE DRAKE REGISTER AND 
ANA:iivJSh PROCRESS. In Jul:- 1^74, the paper went out of businejs in Drake and merged 
with oiothtr v;eokIy in i to^^ 30 miloo away. THE RECFSIEK was boycotted to death^by 
Drake bus inesr>"]en . "[t was an ini:orrul kind of thing, socially inferred," said 
Rlc^ ^^^fiughlin, -ditor of IlH- REOTSTER. "They never said in%thing to my face," 



■t-ot.^d foe linn-rtz, f)ub[Lshor Moe l.ianortz, by the wry, was hounded out of . 



t-iertiu' j..b ten eirs igo beCiuso h- issign*-d CAICHKR ri HE RYE to one of his hi^M 
.chnol clisses). The pPohlen, it seens, was that tho pap.-r l irried news stories 
loout tl." cont rf)vers" . 



nov-r was a cini t v.^/l r s , tu rem.irked boird p. ibor Molvin Alme in his 

O'- >i tion . i . this Iht 



nix 



vat: , , ' . r^. ^ 
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CENSORSHIP: A DIFFERENCE IN KIND, NOT DEGREE 

Dennis Badec^ewski , Wright State University, Dayton, Ohio 

Censorship, to most English teachers, s is a word that provokes a knee-jerk re- 
action Those individuals ^^iio would romov^ books from library shelves^ classrooms, 
or reading lists arc viewed as anti-cLvil libertailan neanderthals. Cfies ot 
McCarthyism, student's right to read and condescending "what do you expect from 
.those people" usually follow the initial outrage. 

The newsmedia is also eveready to react to instances^ of censorship. The recent 
case in Drake, North Dakota whci^ a local school board ordered copies of SIAUGHTEK- 
HOUSE-FIVE DELIVERANCE and the collected short stories of Hemingway, Steinbeck and 
Faulkner burned iiade all the news^services and national television. Shades of 
FAREN-HEIT 451 aside, the most damaging aspect of the case, the school board presi- 
dent's puzzlement over the uproar because the books were "only paperbacks, was 
largely overlooked. 

Even THE CATCHER IN THE RYE, a novel written before some present English teach- 
ers were born, is still an issue. An Ohio court recently upheld a local school 
boa.d's firing of a teacher for assigning that "subversive" novel. How many school 
librarians keep controversial Ute'-ature off the shelves when it is received 
How many public libraries retain adults only sections? How many local school boards 
keep close watch over reading lists?^ 

- So far my argument has followed the English teacher party-line. Now let us 
turn to- the word cens orsh ip -the American Heritage Dictionary defines it as the act 
or process of Censoring." And censor-"An Authorized examiner of literature plays 
or other Lterial, who'may prohTbTr^^at h* consi^^rs morally or otherwise objection- 
able." Now we are getting somewhere. 

A nice little semantic argument could be made that what many self styled censors- 
o.,. schoorboards, parents, political and religious groups etc do is "ot censor- 
shM,. While they may perform ri.e a,, of censoring .they ^-^1^^^ 

qualiticafions-an authorized examiner of literature, etc. The point of thi article, 
however, L that those very people who purport to be a,',^ust censorship, English- 
teachers/ are its most active practi^tjviors . X 

,..,oks'on the teaching of English a)e filleji with such gems as: "W^^"^^/^ 
. ,art ot a semester's program is devot^ed to one long work, teachers should be sure 
d':r t s r"u; first-rate. If they give this tune to PRIDE AND PREJUDICE or to 
r-r' lEAR they can bo sure. But if they give it to a novel or play of only ten 
' r f -onVv'veirs standing th.-y can have no real assurance that they are spending 
Zc^^Z^Z,::^^:'' -Uamos Kna.ton and Bertrand Evans, TEACHING A LITERATURE 
CFN^^RED ENGLISH PM)GRAM, NY: Random House , 1967, p. 19). Is this censorship/ We 
cm assume ( ) th/autho^s are "Viuthorized examiners of literature" and they do 
pn,hib;t books that are morally hr otherwise objectionable; ". ..,.we should not 
u-aoh UNCLE TOM'S CABIN for two reasons: it does not relate closely to the Present 
,n \l --rs 'irf exists to promote a social ratheV. than ai^aesthetic experience, 
(K^ -ip in and Fvans ^. 25). They even provide a bouk list for senior high students 
"n fining hirtr-six novels; six by He.nry James, thre'e by Dickens and two each by 
Austen Bronte, ^olstoy, Flaubert, Hardy, and >;.lville. '.One twentieth century 
novel made the list, Katherine Anne Porter's NOON WINE. 

My nurpose is not to attack Knapton and Evans 'proposed English program. It la 
to shS; tha? they are practicing censorship in a .eh real way, sett ng "em e -s 
up as authorities on what should and should not be reai. My opposition to their 
^-•.t. if I draw up one of my own or not. Is another example of censorship. 
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Ted Hippie and Faith Schullstrom of the University of Florida recently surveyed 
308 high school English department chairmen to find out the most comn;o..ly require^l 
novels. The novels listed by ov^r one hundred respondees were THE ADVLNTURES OF 
liUCKLEBERRY FINK (152), A SEPAK.\TE PEACE (128), TO KILL A MOCKINGBIRD (117), and 
LORD OF THE FLIES (112). The results of this nation-wide survey indicate much "cen- 
soring;" IS going on, many scudenis are reading a small number of hand-picked books. 

Another form uf censorship is exercised by publishers of anthologies. By im- 
plication, teachers who use anthologies are guilty of the same crime. The editors 
have made decisions as to what should and should not be included. Whether the de- 
cisions are based on a work being out of copyright, a classic, on a certain theme, 
or relevant it is still censorship. The teacher who picks and chooses works in an 
anthology is guilty of further censorship. 

Censors lip also comes do\m to the individual teacher choosing works to be read 
in class. If the students are doing a unit on animal stories what influences the 
choice <i^etween TflE CALL OF THE V7ILD, WHITE FANG, OLD YELLER, or THE RED PONY? What- 
ever the reason, the exclupion of three in favor of one is censorship of a kind. 

Even the iXTE is not :.ramune from the dangers of kinds of censorship. Its form, 
"Citizen's Request for Reconsideration of a Book," is designed to protect English 
teachers fc?m those well intended but ill informed, others frankly hostile to any 
free inquiry, and sti]l others who fear harm will come from reading a certain book. 
(Arthur V. Olson and Wilbur S. Ames, TEACHING READING SKILLS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
Scranton: Intext, 1^72, pp. 178-179). The form is not anti-censorship, it: just pits 
one group of censovs (na^ents, organizations, etc.) against another- -Engl ish teach- 
ers. The questions it asks are mainly value judgments. 

a. To wliat in the book do you object? 

b. Wb.at do you feel might be the result of reading this book? 

c. For what af>e group would you recommend this book? 

d. Is there anything good abput the book? 

0. What do you believe is the theme of the book? 

L. What would, you like your school to do about this book? 

In its place, what book of equal literary quality would you recommend that 
would con/ey as valuable a picture and perspective of our civilization? 

This, form clearly implies--"what makes your (the complainant) literary judg- 
ment better than ours (Englisli \t eachers ) ? " In other words," how dare you censor 
\hat we have censored. A final questions from che form gives credence to this im- 
plication. "Are you aware of the judgment of this book by literary critics/" We, 
the English toacher«, clea^rly hav^ truth and justice on our side. The literary 
critics, our censors, toll us so. 

My objection is not with English teachers who object to censorship from narrow- 
minded, bigoted individuals (my value judgment). I have been called by irate pa- 
rents opposing THff RED PONY for seventh graders because one of the characters, a 
cowhand, uses a few "hells" and "damns" and by others for assigning BLACK LIKE ME 
to. ninth graders because it was a ^'nigger U^-ers*' book. I do object to teachers 
who holler "censorship;" and practice it daily in Cheir classroc^ms. If you are like 
Dan Fader in HOOKED ON BOOKS and propose that students read anything they please^you 
may cast the first stone. 

English teachers, i^r bettor or worse, are trained tn be censors, Wf are taiu;ht 
to discriminate heLween"gocd" and "had" or "first rate" and "cheap" literature. A 
major goal of most English programs is to help students make intelligent literary 
choices (selt •cens(^rship) and become life long readers. 
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To avoid boiiig hypocritical, an Fn.liS^^ r. 'dehor .an ruhp ovA\ wiio of ( 
cisions. Boat your hroast ah'^uC tiio rvils cM c-nsorship and lot. your sLudoni> 
read what thoy ple.aso. T'le other ri It t^rnat Lvo is lo acuo])L e f^is or .h 1 p a^ a Uil 
Anorieia s-vL^ty, Oui ^ 1 . . -ik t'mm i -il:; \Au^ do.'S t'u^ c.o^-r'M.. As a ooil.'.t .i.' 
of mine tacet i(uu^ly to,lls student^^ on the i.>suo oi roLu^iori m tho schools, ^'1 dv)ii ' t 
care if sch.ools teach, religion, as lon,^ as it's Southuru faotiHt." The Lonner d.- 
cibiou is tho easiest to pay lip stuvice lo ]>ut more dilficult to Lol w, Tho latter 
IS ditticult lo accept because' all Kaj^li-^^i' teachers bocn-ie c censor, and nust admit 
it, I '-ppose \iianton and Evans' reading li-^t* they ';ould pr.'[>ahly oppose min.«. It 
does, h n.jov^u', cersorship tc 1^^' a <[uestion oi ' iiid, h>4^"ee. 
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na^ STUDENTS CAN HELP EDUCATE THE CENSORS 



Paul Janeczko, Masconomet Regional .ligh School, Tops field, Massachusetts 

At a rine when a major theme in education is humanism, it's ironic that we can 
rarely picK up a.i educatiunal journal v/ithout reading tales oi classroom t'^achers be- 
ing harassed and often forced to resign by the censorship watchdogs of Lheir communi- 
ty. These watchdo^ committees may be church groups, political organizations, or par- 
ent-teacher associations, but their tactics and goals are basically the same: suppres- 
sion of a "controversial" book, play, poem, or idea. Such groups are responsible 
lor firing an Ohi4P teacher wlio chose to use SPOON RI\nER ANTHOLOGY and creating condi- 
tions so bad that a California teacher resigned rather than face a censorship fight. 

Many article^^ have been written to h^^lp prepare teachers for such encounters. 
Yet these articles seem to overlook an important part of any censorship battle: the 
student, Wh^^re doe^ the student fit into the picture? Is he ;»ware of the potential 
{)rohleiu that consorsliip poses? Does he care about the issue? And from a practical 
standpt^int, will ne be able to come to a teacher's defense in a censorship battle? 

A teaciu^r'^ ilefiniticn of literature will, for the most part, indicate what he 
tliinki cf his students, Tf the teacher defines literature as a puzzle, something to 
be tcikca apart, analy^.ed, and solved, he will more than likeH' have few problems with 
tfio censorL. because it doe >n't matter what content is chosen. Since selection of the 
t-^ook is not based primarily on content and its value 1 i t\s not in discussion of the 
authtir's su^viect matter, "safe" books can be used, (Hov; nany math teachers in your 
\chool district have been forced to resign because they were teaching controversial 
'-'juat 7 ons ' ) On t'.e other hand, if we take students into account in our definition oi 
literature, 've could (^asily become involved with the censors, 

'^t>* definition of literatur^^ i^ simple: Literaturr is a vi-Mrious life experi- 
ence conveyed ti rou^'" the ^/ritten word, Lite, at timo^, i^ tou^^h, ugly, cruel. Lit- 
er atur*^, rboreioro, at times may be tough, u^;ly, and cruel. This is not to say that 
[ srb'Ct t'W' toughest, ugliest, cruelest novels to teach. Nor dc^es it mean that I 
^'lU S'lect only Looks with heavv doses of the«;o elonuuits. However, it does mean 
t-at t lese types ot ^^orfi^^ are 1 i ^ e Iv to he rend and i ntelli»;ent ly discussed in my 
i^Li^sroQTa because tLese <ire the thirw;s y\\ students vnll :act^ lor tho rest ot their 
I'vrs, U'Lex^o t'len (L^os tlie ^tudot^t , r nr whom this literature i - ohc^sen, tit intc^ 
I. a ^enS'M'sLip :)x Lure. 

T'^* student mu-t IcMrr. tioit diMorent people will ' civ<> di^W'rent opMll^ms o! 
tr.ip.'s, soor^, -v^t i'Ki ]ud."i. Me 'uu - 1 ')e t-ducatt'd ip iLo ques^i.<^^s (it crnsorsi' ip, 'e 
; '-. taxpa^'f»r "f to'M,rr''--' and si Mjld b.arn s-^me oL isMi*>s that ^ 'lay t ac e ir 

futurf^, iu^tllv, l\ i tudf^n :^ a valuable resi-urco t'uit .'uiv 'm- (dll'ul on ^ or 
a^si^;^anro M t! <^ v/'.^ive-^ cc^^t -c-r^L ip ccnne to your dcnn', fM t o'; a parrnl will j^lc^ad, 
' 1 don't v/ant f-iv dau.'iit^T - .din.; tliat Look," or ' I tliiih th^^ n'>vo[ i , r-n, violent 
tor ^-iv son," ''arents p ly s.^y th(^ .o tLin/s witL(Mit d i -j'. s ] r, t'(^ 'Mens; 'o Lool ^ 
with their children. I, hov;evor, -ako Lt a point t- dis^^:-. t^^t-^e tbin-"^ vitr m> 
students, Fm additHM^ to t :.e d i -.ru s i - ni , tLer<^ arr- a numbt r lO activities r^y students 
• ■n. a,,e in that, f nope, make t^ om More aware ot tLe c»-nso['-^ jp 'piesticn^, 

1 irst ot all, I must Lo convincf-(i the nt^el i\y a WMrtl'WhiN fv::)fM fence lor i )\ 
stjudents, 1 do n(^t teach any n(v/el that I not r^^'id retfutly, {)r(Ln in>' ctnd ns- 

ifig bf)oks solely on someone else's recommendation is c» (L3n,.(Mi^" eractice, V/Lat is 
a'cceptable for my students may not be acceptable t{)r Mie stud.>nts ii another district. 
1 must also he certain that th.e h{K>ks tit the a^'e ci trie sti^ents who ar. t al Ln>; my 
course. This could be a problem wiien grades 10, il, anci-#12^^^in the <^^ame classes, 
Tt has heon my experience that sophomores are j',enerally tcn^^^H|^ to discuss many <d 
*-he to; ICS that junior and seniors discuss with ea .r^ and can^K , Als{^, I must !^e 



certain that the in'-oks 1 Leach have the famous "redeeming social values," It may 
sound trite, hut it's a must. 



in Tny Adolescent in Literature class, we be^m by reading Fast's TflE ilKSSIAN', a 
novel that contaiTus ^raphicaUv ^-iolr^nt scenes. Our second novel is i;radford's 

RED SKY AT MOKM!^!;. The LaTit,uat;o lu tuis novel is realibtic aud some luay ci^sider 
it vul^;ar, Alter we have read and discussed these works, l do a unit on "Realism and 
Arc." Tiiat sounds loity and sophisticated hut nT>' literature classes are not lofty 
and sophisticated. Perliaps a better title for the unit would be "Realism in Uooks, 
Television, Movies, Newspapers, Magazines, rlusic, and Every Day Life," 

rhe activities Lor this tirst unit include a survey prepared, distributed, and 
tabulated by the students, Tht- survey includes questions such as "Is the movie rating 
system worthwhile?" and "Do you think there is too much violence on TV?" We also 
divide the weekl" TV selections amon.^ members of the class and watch as many shov/s as 
ptls^,lble. Fro::' thiib sample, the students tabulate the number of murders, rapes, 
t^'.ihts, and other -iolent acts vividly portrayed on television during prime tine i or 
all to I 'uist adnit that we were surprised with the results, (Community rafMuhiM-s 

are often quick to criticize a novel or a movie which contains four-letter vords , 
^ut do not see-i to ho offended by violence that comes over the TV set,) 

The culmination of this unit is the writing assignment. One of their choices 
is sometnin^ like: "Wh.at are some areas in THE HESSIAN and RED SKY -XT MORNINC that 
mi^ht be considered c ont ro\^crs ial ' ilcr.: would you defend these novels if someone 
told vHi that you shouldn't (couldn't) read them because of the controversial areas?" 
In response to this particular ass i,;nTiient , one of my students wrote that th.e events 
m ciie novels are real, "They hiappen all the time, and they are not written to be 
immor.il, ^ut to be real," Further, triis -enior ^irl stated that :kr./ard Fast "isn't 
trvm.; To h*^ as'/iolent as 'le can, but just tryine to vrite about Fo\v^ he U^els a^'out 
an' event. If the author i;as t-^ leave out all description ol vjnlont tlun.'s, you 
would PJt ^et a true tooling o' what actiially iapjuMU'd, which i '>an.datory it > on 
are t'. under^^tand the story.' :.he c^jmcludei nor essav: ".t is /,ood to discuss con- 
troversial iu.nks sor-.-times, ev^-/. U y-u person<i1ly vio^^'t : e^l t' -re is anytiinr too.. 
with en hecausr- it hel;.^^ vou to ur^dtTstand lnyy other people U'ol. And t .<it's i.-por- 
tant." [ Mton iiope chat s^n:.- ;)are:its woubi I'n^: at ^->ol- iv ^uch a nature .iiui irdcr- 
stano^n.; .'ay. 

-y class read ::pufeld's FC'F \Lh THE >:!'()ht. ^iE^i.<c;S, a novel about two bi,,h 
^chocl .rudo:.^> wh'. liJvv ro -arri.'d, ^ ix studrnts i.utsl^h^ 'nv class asked t- lo-ad 

[ kf'pl a list o their names and mvi'-od t^ioni ti^ sit m tiie cla.> "O 
^.^ psvc^olO;M-t talhed tn th.e ^^udents .ibw^it TU^rviHis hrea^'dtn/ns and thr- ther- 

.^nv , »'.s ,.iry ;.r c , Outsid,>rs ^./ill oft^n .neak b i : Iv ^1 a partictilar no'.^l 

s]-:( t' pv v-t o thfMr '.M/ to MMr<ilp t'-e boo' rr^ri. you. i am careful to whjC' 

stu^ionts [ lend v. '.o.V.^s, aiid \ it do-./n wit^i anv studoi.t "h<^ asks to 'oorr.iw a booh 
to d-tor:sine vh *o va-ts to read it and ii ''a- i- nature o-vnu/r to iiandle it. 



j^ill'.. Til}: SiONT>S, 1 U'^'v] ni .-''ic' , n;h -c^-ol stwdonts spmad <i 

- a -.ou ^<id(]it is a .u-'iosexual , [ nw r uh-ccd ' article on r^nsorsiip. [ 

f..i f'f i,F..;r , so, ni advai^L'^ why -.-no m. 'sp<i;w'r<, s.i .hallon,,ed certii'^ 

. F,r^tiv. .Old .llo-'tbo ^t.rlca.t^ ... .^^tn jh...^th.- iss-^ -L-'. 
t_, >- ^ , 1 ,{ 1 1 ; ,L irt I :v/ ] ot ; ^ \ .i u ^ i m . 



ru'^i" ' .a 

1 t > t - 1' h / i V* 



1 u t • n i 



r o 'o 



tudont • 'Md . m w .ia.ss, he 'nu A ;ri t e a '>rio' o .ituati 
r^at-tK-n. ro^nMet rnes ( nay ask a b-id lu.-stion, '"inoT^t -mi Or roal.si . 

i^uai o IT, ''EU oi^ Ai 'toKhIN'.,' -t "V-hat /a", your loaL^ion t'^ t^'o 'if>i"nco m; '< V 
STAN." Ml suc^i sheet- dro, ot c.-ursf, anonv-ioii-. . rhy studonts ^'iioraUv r.su ( h^ 
PStl, such lurssti-'H. and thr-ir wrUt-n re^.p^ nso^ an oiion w-^itl- 'a/mr 'm ■ i»' 
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cheir candor nnd maturity. They also make good starting points for future discussions. 



Since I define literature as a "vicarious life experience," this implies that 
much of what is said and done in the classroom will involve values. Therefore, one 
o^ tlie questions t^at wo deal i/it^' i,, "Why do people object to some titlc^b while 
others do not Some of the values clarification exercises that have appeared recent- 
ly on the market could [\elp students understand their values and understand why they 
react positively or negatively. 1 am always on guard not to impose values but 
rather to /,ive the students the chance to discuss their values. 

One final point. I always make certain that technically, students are not forced 
to read a b(>ok. My students understand that if for some reason ^ they feel they should 
not read a [)articLilar book, we will find a comparable substitute. Students understand 
t\\cit they need not read a book that their moral or religious beliefs do not permit. 

Now, more than ever, literaturr^ must have educationally sound reasons for if 
use in the classroon. The activities for a given novel may come under the very close 
scrutiny of parcMits and otbior local taxpayers, A plan for any novel must show all 
concerned that there is much more to a book than one passage that may come under fire. 
Teachers si ^)uld chr( \ NCTF c^nd ATA sources and LIBTURY JOUR^^^L and the NEW YORK TIMES 
^00 if anv books Lhoy are u-^in^^ in class have won any awards or notable citations. 
r.LTVvMn', that T-fF! '^ESSLXN', ^or example, was an Outstanding fw^ok of 1972 of th^ American 
i'f^rary Aosociati<>n ^-uiv indue o a parent to take a second look at th.e novel before 
raisin', a c ia iti t . 

Every Leader should bo a';are oi tlie rapidly increasiiv; number ol articles and 
e' Ks tl at aro availabio on the subjects of censorship and academic free-lorn. Armed 
•'/It'' sue'' in f t^nnat ion , ducators should be able to discuss the problem brf(>re it 
C'l.'t'S to thf* shout in^' d^^i ^rrfMming stage. In any event, do not overlool- the students. 
^\ oy could be /alua^^lr p^-'pLo to nd'-c in yeur corner. 



I r-;' (<' /'IP IN' n.,]( _ _ _ - _ fame. F. l)a/is, db io Un j v err. i tv 

t^-n r M,' i'. (^bin has ' i itc^l\ i:.'.rr'<sed duri'K^ Lb-^ la.st four y^-ar^ , reaching 
what seef'i . t'^ be .i peak '/'-ar ni ^'*7't. '< rbaps inspireti dv l»f oi f)urnin;^s in «)tlter ^.tates 
I. 1 a \< 11-; ')]jti.M'i I'll ixti.ii i'H^\^'r>pul :_o\'ard incrociSed loc<iL contri.)! ni .cliools and 
• 'l iirilv IP' juenL^^'^ h^' . /cars La n^-ij,' f)urin, (!har lest ' , W.Va., parent- hav^^ ti-uTui a 
' '..oia o. rouiri^ % ,>',t and t» n cic ci>mp 1 i,sb lU/; censorsiiip li] lo sl!)w(^1s. 

' r : f.'r ( fv ^v.^ ha.t i in:ie rrop^ rurai areas aT^d anal^tovTs {(Mir^e, Mut cen- 
^ r * ip i': "^''.n^ a' (! ai^'ur ia:< c^'Uters appears also ' >• on tbie ris(^. Cen.sorsb i bas come 
ail >( ri,.hi. {] aroro. ^/itiii^ O.iO state, and wii.it is esj-)ecia11y d i ^^turb iTi,' . the 



,uoined: . [.(X-.'KKb mn \bfTl'::(JN, SE^TN DAYS IN M;\Y , DRACMA, NTl ST(^KlE^^ FXOM TflK 'IVlT.iaiT 
/{)\T, XM^-UL 'VrChKl' TN TlfK bYE , ^VvNilHILI) IN TOE tM'nMiSED LAND, and f)NT rbFv.' (ATM 

; IE r'i'O'oo'h i, i.iii i ric reas iTn;Iy , other media and scbixd activities are bein-^ (lues- 
LM^ned (>r i or bi(!(b^T. , aT^un/. theti r^icords, iTUjga/ines, filnv^, cc^mic bou^ .,"and discussion 
r(>pic'> 1 1 kr^ r«4i.ion, sex (oi course), and drut;s. 

English Le<iciit rs ha /e \)cvi" i ir/'d [ nr teaching AMrMAI. r\RM, 0\TCMFJ< IN THE KYE, MAN- 
( 'if,!) ir; i'hK ^MU)MiyEI) L\rJI;. ^tc \\\ entire order of bc-oks t rorn a teen-a>-^f- boi k club was 
confisLatod .md sb i : pod bacl^ !>y a [)riiiLi]^al because the onler contained copies nt I'A) ASK 
of ICE. Pa/,e^- verr' ^ at * roiti })ool's by an urban librarian. }hi])(^rbark ^<'oks, tlie prop(,rty of 

tudents, ha -e br'OTi taken and kept bv scliool officials !)f>cause the books contained "offen- 
sive' language, to have "no moral tb.eme," or to "corrupt the element of resj)ect fc^r atithor 
ity," In cm^. small t^n^^l, a class in (a:)thic Titerature va.s attacked because "Most of us 
are at raid it w^'U lead into something deeper than wo \/ant." Onr mother spoke at a school 
board meeting and may have summarized th(j thinking of many Ohio citizens. "Why give tliem 
ae '^la>. pile wlien we have tbr gems of generations to of lor." 
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PRCrrECTlNC 'HIE an.LIBLn: T^^E SUPREME COURT AND CENSOP^HIP 



Judith F, Krug, Director and Roger L. Funk, A.ssistant Director 
Office for Intellectual Freedom, American Library Association 

The book cont lovers ieb that iiiarrf^l the opeiuui, c^r the .chool term last tall 
clearly showed that the question ot minors' access to controversial materials in 
schools and libraries remains as nettlesome as evt-i . In the search for a solutiim, 
many will doubtless cast an eye toward the U.S. Supreme Court. But a word of caution- 
even a pessimistic word--is in order, particularly to th.ose hoping lor a ruling as 
clearly favorable to minors' rights as the court's 1969 TINKER de-'sion,- 

Prompting the warning embodied in this essay is a first Amendment philosophy 
recently adopted by a majority of the Supreme Court. This new philosophy is remark- 
able, not because it deviates from what has been in fact a very conservative trend 
of the court, but rather because it extends that trend to the point of an overweening 
paternal ism. 

T^IE LIMITS or I^ROTECTED SPEECH 

It was not until 1919 that the Supre^ne Court directly addressed the question of 
free speech under th^^ rirst Amendment. (An pxcellent discussion of tbe Supreme Court's 
interpretations of tiie First Amendment can be found in kicLard Hams' "Annals ol 
Law--A Scrap of Black Cloth," riElv YORKER, June 24, 1974, pp. 44-60) Tn rev^owing a 
<5ase that was prosecuted under the Espiora.;o Act and t'le Sedition Act--passed bv Con- 
gress during; World War I --the Supremo Court formulated the n^-A-: fanous clear-and-pres- 
ent-dan^pr test and unanimously upheld trie authority oi ti e government to suppress 
dangerous speech . 

The court's rule v;as laid down by Tustict; v * ^ /or v^fMidell ?[olmes: "The question 
in every case is wh.ether t'e words used are dc^^d such c ircnnstanci^s and ar<* 
such, a nature as to creatf^ a cbMr and present dauber that will brin^ about the ^-ub- 
stantive evils t'>at Con. ress ha-- a ri^ht to prevent." (SCHF:;( !^ v 1 .S., 249 1 .S. 47-- 
1919) As n.iny le^al scliolars have pointeJ 'Xit, ti f> tost has a major faul* in-adrji- 
tion to va..uenesr, ; it alb^ws .v'vorument to deny rreed(-i m) spct^cii at the vrrv mn-ijnt 
it promises to hecone rffecti"p m promotin.: social c ' an.^^ - -cNaiv/f whicii th.' . f-rn- 
meat fears or dislikes. 

A few --^'.-ttiis later, \Airr, ^.upreme r:ourt uphold a ct'n.iclion of a panpl. 1 e t^M^r 

on the basis of .{olnes ' test, -'(^Imes dissrnt^'d, ^a- in^ tliat "uo.-ody can supp'-^' fh^it 
tr.e surrepu.^ >us publishin;.^ o: a silly leaf La ' v an unknov/n nan. . .wnuld present 
any immediate danger." Anf<.\^!J< v. U.S., 2 )^ \\U . ^>lo, b^.()--192()) Tho statement, oi 
course, ^ive^^- <^n unwittin,. l on n rrruit ion of thr : ioa t'-at it is inetlrctivo speech 
th.at is protected. Tn addition, ffolme > pronuT^at-d in his dissent thf notion that 
a democracy can best survive it it' aUcTws a " -larkotpiacf <»t ideas" to tlourish. 

Tlie m^irketplace doctrine b.a.s been widely h.er, tided, particularly amon^ th.ose 
persuaded by Joh.n htiart Mill's o:: LThE^TY. f'-ut t^n s doctrints too, lias, had its 
pernicious uscss. Fn 1937, tor example, thr- Snpr*>rnp C^urt d-clared that "p(irr.oj.;raphy ' 
is beyond the pale. (R(m} v. T.S., T.'. U.S. ^Jh--^)!^) In li,;ht of the "s(a:iallv 
redeeming value" test, it appear'^ that t' e prevailni- ju'^tices concluded that "porn- 
ography" is unpror(H:tpd h^-caus^^ it i^ devoid ot idna.. tha: could enter the so-^aTled 
marketplace . 

Unfortunately, there are still otha^r devices that l-avo been used tr. limit speech 
FollowliiK World War TI, the ':uprem( Court upheld a provision of tlie Taft -liar t ley act 
that forbade union activity by any or>;aniza t i on unless its officers siw-cd aftida^ its 
^.a-'a^i^'. t'f^^*- they did not belong to anv group hel ievin).; in tlie overtiirov; of the 
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Hovernraont 1)V i orc<- or any illov;al or unconstitutional means. The court einploycd 
a nalancing test l i.it iiieasures tho intoPQlt of society in ma i nta ialag ord.a' .tgainst the 
importarce ol" tree speecli. (//lEiJCW CO^C-rN ICATIONS ASSOCIATTCf^; v. I)aU)S , '33v U.S. 
irf2--1930) In such a ''oalanco/' oL course, th.e individual and his personal liberty 
L'>unt liLtl(^ a ain^ t tlic " .H>d ' t.^ public at large. 

::ow, as it additional resources were needed ij^ the battle aj^ainst speech, Chief 
Justice? V/arren E. !;ur;;er has eiuiiiciated a now tesi that is certainly no less odious 
than any of its predecessors. It. could limit freedom in class roiTins and school libra- 
ries throu 'hout the U.S. 

' i {E NTO PATER ISM 

9 

In MILLER v C'ALI X)KMA (197 0, the Hurger court tackled \/iiat: the Warren court 
iiad come to call ti^e 'intractable problem" of anti-obscenity laws. In an effort to 
♦ 'MLract Itself tr^.nn a dilenmia lar^elv of its cnm makin>;, the court established new 
..uidelines to assist lower courts in their efforts to isolate the "obscene." Accord- 
ing lu rh:<': J IP. tic jur.or, \:ho wrote the 5-4 Kiajority opinion, tliat material is 
o^-scoMo 'diKh, Laker, as a wiol^j, appeals- to t!te prurient ^ interest , describes sexual 
c»'->duct I'l I ;'U('nl)" ^ Ml elusive man«er, and lacks .r^rious literarv, artistic, political 
or .cinntiiic /.ilue. f'tniEN v. CALirORNU, 413 U.S. 15--197']) 

On t''r Burfac , it t appear that MIl.LEK cran/ed little in our constitutional 

la.-;. Tha' .< iLtution oi "sr^rious value'' lor the " rcdt'c-min^ social value" phrase 
u t'M* Rn. ■-T/\i'VM^ lor^Mila mi^'-t he copsidered ins i /,r l ! icant . Hut in order lo dis- 
. .^ L o' t'ie ( ' :r* al^i'ralion of provujus law, one musL look beyond the 

'U-: x\il 1^' cf •i^'scenic\ ?ro'. i^.r.! m MIILE'K. 



V 



. o Lit ' r io; 
I. 



;d' >rpi!ai Libis r L^u cixirt's authoriza c ion (^f stiict oh^.coiilty laws, 

: .)rMu Iat( 1 a '^p ; r" Ir linLtin,- tha- t'Lrst Amendment. It is per- 
il: lis I'-.plicaL :^'ns Li an cit'^^T t»M. c I tMr -and -p resent -dan^r r rule 



T I * ha lane m " I t . 

t ^ * ■ r. : sp'M-L a', i^o pr. i./i S it pd if it e'idai:.MM-'^ t' n gullible. 

, 1 ^ a^^ti-o^sc'T : Lv I ^ . . • r'-ed jct cnoicr-, and le/,al impediments that 

^. i^ I -d] ^d'lal :ri^' >'m-i* , or ic<'iLr:ni certaiit i'lay^, movies, and hooks, 

j,^ ] »• ' t ' pr-^t'-c* t". (■ 'pa- , th**^ .inintonupi, <^ 'insuspor 1 1 n^ . and the 

1, » >: t:' ..\.>rf J', t^M-ir n./n '^^litif^n, . .^'^i^^dorn socipfi'''S /cTo 
..f:/ i<a' .:s^i^sil .ar' < a'.d ..'.'a.f- up *o indi\'idual "free will," 

• J . . : J it] >M ^ I > pr^L'jrt: '^^^ ' p"'^^lic la-ilt'i md the appearanc(^ of 
' 1 ;.:af ''S. C'l : ' ^ ' \;M jA ) 

. t .1, r.'^ f^oiiT L ' . at . d pmp^a-.i-► mi, l .» iH-"<i lor "spnsitivo tools" 

s ''txtp'i fr ^ > T'pr. f c t-'fi spf '.'i, ve arc c<nifr<n*.od here with a K,ross 

» , - «, a::^: i ii r t ' p n lor.' , m imposi^",. a ''in nn "ottensivo" sexual 

■ i'-^ ii^ccfJi'. ( /'-t. r ^r.-'ontir^/, ndn 1 1 — f h- ri.^^ts every citizon can now 
^ s-danc ''it ir. ! r/alli'^l'', nU to no^f. i'">n "public health 

; * . 1 .1 r.i '( . > »t pjf 1 u ,'1 .iL ' s . ' 

♦ f. . " 'TU."d, L n^, '/It' a p" T 1 op 'V t hat L ou 1 ! ,MM]y »»xLPt ded t u 

* , , ri t ' t^h,'?'.. tf'i' • rs . ' li'irar'ai": in pul-lic sch^'^'ls." Con- 
- ^•, ' f> ; .] { ) ,1 -r.-. • 1 ! ; .v., : 

(], ■ , > ( ar < r.-st_rif * d Ic; pi^t'ct ti.r rMilli'le ari i the nnmlormed. 
( ' '"'/"l M "nl ' ♦ 'id^nl -](.al :n'>rs--ar'' /ullM:)le and unin:v)rmod. 

jM'(;C!' f {M -e re ^ t r IC 



< ■» A,M-eC!' f {M -e rc^iricM'M ■ • prot . ^ the ',1l-'"*.n,, e^ -.Indents. 
O fs lit 1 !♦ • <^ i:-M,',ine a c ^nrt V ac e i»]^f atn:- <^t L>ea^ >^at.Mnents m order to 
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establish a highly rostricLo.d "ircodoin" oi spc*»ch tUcit is not "shod at the schoolhouse 
gate''? 



COMMUNITY STANDARDS 

Another important clemt»nt oi '^iLLKL doLision undercut, dn assumption held hy 

many-- including several jueit ices --tliat the First iXiridnment applies uniformly to all 
the states, Rclusing to slirink Iroiu es tahl is'n in,^ a bald contradiction in constitu- 
tional law, the Chiet Justice said: 

Upder a nut ional Constitution, tundamrntal i^irst Amendment limitations on tlio 
powers of the 5;tates do not vary train corm-junity to community, but this does not 
mean there aro, or should can h/e, fixed, uniform national standards ot pre-' 
ciscly wliat appeals to the "prurient interest' or - ''patently offensive*." 
(Emphasis added.) (MILLER v. CATLFORr^LX) 
Moreover, after rejecting, national standards, the court failed to say what standards 
would replaci' the discredited ones, W^^re jurors to cnploy the standards ot their 
state, or could they employ the standards ot their eitv or even their block? 

Ono v. Mr lal(>r, in IJA'U.TrK; v, U.S., thu court clarified its position. Writini', 
lor t' naforilv, Justice William M, Rehnquist said the court did not mean tr^at any 
"prt'Cj^st! ; ro ;r iphical cirea" is required according to the court, 

\ ► i-, cntitl-d t.^ Jrav: on his o\m knowledge of the views of the average 

nf^rsc 1 m t'.e c<^"/n-.r/ii t / or '/icina/^e from which ho comes for niaking the requ^' rod 
d»'t.-.r-anat i.n-. /o\ obscenitv_/. . . (rL\>LIN(J v. U.S., no. 7 i-j()7--1974) 
Ln elfoct, * eourt said that a problem it had found extrenely difficult nhoulo nov.^ 
Me rr-solvf'd on d c ise-hv-c<i:.p basis, v/ith the employmentoi \'hatevor -standards, i\ 
anv^fi J iror thiif-^-- the av^-ra^e person in his "community" maintains. 

what I. worse, the da'v,f'rs of the protect-the-i^ullibL' philosophy are c^Hn;s)iinded 
b/ t' e use o: connuinity ^.tandard^ inaetermins v/hether a wur; i.-^ "too olfensi/r to 
enjo\ iirst A't-neh^ient pr-t^ctn-n. [s it implausible to •> « t t' at canmunity stand- 
ards will '^r. u'-od to det-'i-mine v/iuit is ojfensive to "^uUii*!.-' ^^tudenfes, .\i sn Mo 
Met t* at Mici' ^.tandards Cctn nov ho used to restrict ihi- li -rt .^1 consent m. id^.l t^^"' 

J tE Al T.'(/': rr^r (^i' SC-'lH^. i,(VUU)S 

h'hat makes thc^ court's new philosophy peculiarly appliLcthjc to .chools is t. o 
cl.-^ar authority oi .chool 'joards tn '^n » »-')m classroir:'; ,rri\ .j/nool lihr.irios an-. 
w<^rk'? th^-/ dr.(^m unacceptable, either tM t'rmsel-es ^>r ' <^ tho <. in-mnniity whosr land.trds 
s._-nre mi^ht allege the vorks violate. .\ fcmt ca^^f- ir (^hio prnvos tiM- point. 



u s i • 



[n 1972, tiif Stron/sville, Oh i o^ ->c^uh)1 ^oa^-d .^-ted t* r^j^c: ;nirci:a:a! 
and COD HLESS Y<^1\ MK . KoSK/AlT:!-, hoth. r^ccxunet^dod ' , t' En.'.Lf^h d.^partmenl 
in an elective cn':r..«> on modern literature. Shortl\ tDereaitrr the Amf'-icai (ivil 
Liberti(^s Union liled suit on h^half os sovoral students, inar>;nn. that tht hoard's 
action denied students tlioir constitutionally .,t.aranLi (^d rights n! icademlc 1 reodoin 
and free spepch., Rul^ni; on the uiit, I'.S. iJistrict (-uit hid. e h^Jiu'rt Krupanskv up- 
held 1:he .statutory authority ul th(^ school hoard to n e- its discr('ti<n] m alloviiu or 
rejr'ctinK. recommended purcliases for the school. 

ludge Krupansky citod an earlier rulln., ol th.*- I / . ( ourt ot Appeals for tvr 
Seccnd Circuit, wh icli rnlr>d on a ccxuplairU a'-;ainst a h'neens (h'.Y. > scliool ho'^rd's 
decision to reinovo h^'VN 'il^:SK -^tFAh' h'iKJiLlS 1 roni its junior hi,;h y.chon^. lihrarios 
The appeals court said: 

.Since we are dealing not wit'n the coll(^ction of 'a public book store hat 
with rfie library of a public junior hii^h school, (evidently scTine authorized p^-r- 
son or body har to make a determination as to wrvat tiie lihraiy collection will 
O he. It is rredlctable that no nuitter wliat choice ot books may be made hy 
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whatever .cv^ipciit ol acadtinie, somo other person or ^roup may Vvell dissent. The 
onsuin^', •^'i<'iu> ot hi)ok (turning, '/itch huntin*', and violation of acadoinic free- 
dom hardly elevate thi'^ iMrraural i.trife to first amendment constitutional pro- 
portions. If It did, thor • './ould he a Cijnstant intrusion of the judiciary into 
tlio interiKil alfairs of t:U' sch n^l . Acadoinic freedom is scarcely fostc^red by 
Lhc inLru':>ion of tiiroo or e.t-u Mine JuriNts miking curriculum or library choices 
tor the Cv^Tinunity of scholars. When the court has intervened, the circumstances 
have been rare and extreme and the issues presented totally distinct from those 
we have here. . .(PRESIDENT'S CaiNCIL, DISTRICT 25 v. COMMUNITY SCHOOI. BGIRD NO. 
25, 457 F. 2d 289--.i972) 
Wneii the appeals court's ruling was in turn appealed to the Supreme Court, the re- 
quest lor a writ of cert ion v/as denied, 

disj^llinc the MOOM 

Ahat .-'e r.ave said is of course speculation, but it is not necessarily idle. The 
n > • taiit;lf>d strands of these legal issues cou^d be woven into a net so fine that 
tt'ac'M'^r^ and librarians will be caught up in it. 

Tut . Lo.Tiny speculations should never beccJme an excuse for inactivity. The basic 
md "-"^c^ ](?t ] ries un,t';l<iT lorous work (»t preparing: and implementing policies for the selec- 
' Ml '^i curricular and librarv materials, as v;p11 as explaining and publicizing these 
■4icie^, rf>riains as important as ever. 

l!- tfif late 1960s and early 70s, the Ridgefield, Connecticut, public schools were 
■ Iv in i serie^ of bitter iri.l^roi^l ios over a number of works, including SOUL ON 
A.^'T "1 tiiO steady detr-r nrat i on of ccHmnunity relations, the Connecticut 

s.ici'iLiAn a[jpoiTitcd a 'Special panel ^f in(}uiry Fo investigate the 
j)r* ;^ler'. The panel of Ln^iuiry's final report included these recomncnda- 
L sc^" 'Ol:. a-f^J the conmunity; 
T' t r *- h'i'!;efi. ld Fioard .)f Fducafion arran^;c» to have put)lished immediately 

.u-KHod I )rm, in sufficient quantity ror dirtr ib/ution to all teacliers, admin- 
rr.it'ifs, and Inter**^. ted and ctnicerned citizens, md to be kept readily avail- 
t-'" .it ail -c'^M.ols, it th.c 'Up<'r int endent 's -nfice, and at the Town Hall, a 

'^ool ](>t eontainin.^ tiit (.omnlete tr^xts oi , , .established board policies 
uul r"]t..^>, t ' rthr-r -/ith t's, ad 'dnist 'at ive regulations tor their imulementa- 



K a t 1 n 
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; :;a t 



;rr'> ' crrdulcd annual Iv at t'-?' bi^^h -u^'hool and the junior high schnol 
' . r ' m^-f t Jn.;s ♦or parr'!its at which curriculum offerings will be 

i.'ic*. .u.d •^>;!> ] (i 1 ned , 1. 1 pe^^.iljlp \Mth multi-media t)ros(»n tat ions , and questions 

r . -f- <i ' d I ,c LUIS': d , , , 
L C'.i ^ '.'rd Fducitit^n and ilw Hidgctield Tea lievj Association take im- 
:ar. t - tn !<.rri a jnjut liais^m c^nruittee, to meet inf orm*il ly^'at least 
♦ • ,i "'?u ' for tiu' ]n:rp.nse <>f discuss jn^, toe,ethpr M^itters of mutylal concern, 
. luL lb'.* y*>M.'> 'vMt!. the nn o\ enhancing cooperative relati crish ips , . . 
« {\'A:,i.E\ n-' ri' l: rix.!?' IFI.li, publislK^d l^y tbo Connecticut Education Associ^ion> 



• r 



' ((.HI--',', TM-* orif -biOii Id iriri>:i!io the >f' procciut ionary measures will eliminate 
•itr-'v^T "'S'l s(l''('M)T; .11 s( "ool materials. But in light of die Supreme 

;-f ;u * -n. unc om* rt , f veryono should know tliat cii^ir absence is rin open 
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Jodn'catmull, English ConsulCdnt, State of W; .-ning, Cheyenne 

It was prottv hard to h^liuve. I mean, finding that note on ray desk telling ne 
•K.L Cu ut,'- ".',1 iz( ' (>Ior ." ia '■■ ■.'.vLhoJ-, clas.s that d.r ",ciuse the Super latL'iuh-nt ot 
the District I had borrowed Lliv tilrn from wanted it r. turned inj-H'd iately . HE didn't 
wdut it used anywheru outside' of the district. 

Confusion, irrit.aion, curiosity got the best of me. I dial.-d his number; his 
sucr.-tary called hi;; uo the ;.u>ine. 

"CatmuU, hore. H< w .ir. u t .da.-." 
"Fine. And y..u 

••T was Of uutii i r,-u;vi th. - .s.u^o that :...u'd called. . . Th . • - I really had 
planned tu use •i'.U:^. olor. ' in ti .t ^d. class this afternor.n, and I m ratner 
interested in wh- v.ui th.ink x .o Kin ' t . " 

••Well It's prettv srvplo. That's a proCt> controversial film, you knov. 1 

<iLda't even want tr... District t. Su, it. Strongl, idvised against it, in fact. rmt 
the, wont aheid. . .agiinst n, advice. . .and buu ;,hC the th.iag." 

'f supr,osc L'-^ a gr.at - il responsible for that. 1 h ivc been excited about 
'Bl^.e' since' [ first ..v .i. (-uess r-, enthusia.; rubbed off onto your sta.tl; ! urged 



•But L cari-us 



t >''tr Vtrsi il. Scot t() me thdt it could 



' wignif i '^^ ''''' ' ''^ ' 
is 1 it t If 



t. , a' , , c tr , i.-i'l ill ' th U . 



*M t it. 



p ni.^t 

"'sh it 

"I U'r li d I ^ 1' ' t i.-i ]. r -1 1 1 " 

''W.ai, n^ver inind that'! i uist i.n't v i.l- lil u.^-J amwhc^n- ,.utsid. liv 

ccunt.:: And I'd pi- t^.r it ... \ t.' u 

(PI iKi M 'Sill I : p:.^ rising » 

•'/'Si^hl ) All riKia . 



f It 



a.-w Is -v*>r> otli^ r ilttic tfuii/.. 



h.iV'' '1 s»cittir- t u'T it ill t'u- next , -il 
^ . , ( tr ivi 1 • . . • - ' 



And the convert itinn <-nd. -1. ^t t . Uiiiu.ir ! 
talking ibout the same i 
tit>; i reneiTibet hi', t eac 
that "(ild^jand "Blaze" Clnrie-. ire Uciuy, c-iiLuseM.i 



'm' 1 1 f ve th. jt and I 
iJ ill tl im. v; 're- d- ilir/ vitii a els* < .t.-m 



were talk.n^ ibout the same in,>. '! Miil ihk . r .... ...fi.^.nt 

.d.ntit>; r-r,nei.ber hi. teactr.. t. "Ih. St.r-.paM.l. ^ k.. i e. .a^ri, ^o.fi. 
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\\ul IT position w.is diffLcuIt. i couldn't a^ruti with a Superintendent whose mind was 
set and who i. .uM ruike lite miserable lor otliers involved In the film study project. 
L couldn't risk rapport that I ipii.;ht need later on, either. So it ended there. 

Except. . .except. . .that the nmior mill told nie a couple of weeks agf> that 

"BW-. " ia ill hi^ "(.Iur>" ha- wended (went') his way to L[ie District office safe, and 

that when rcqo^j^ts to use him comL- to the media center, requestors are told that he 

Ills been torn to shreds in i bad pr. jector and it will probably be montlis before he 

cm be rep.urtc!. ilrca.iirph . r '""^ 

/ 
V 

!a one wi; it ls j isy to undex;stand that Superintendent's actions, but it is. still 
hird ti» justify their, In the nane of ^tegrity. As Conservative Wyoming History would 
h. ive it, thnugh, ti,at particular schcfol district and superintendent have suffered an 
. irlier r.urn.ini_'. A ^.oung hign school teacher in a neighboring district has gone to 
court ana lo a case over her being tired for using the film "l Am A Man," which she 
hil borr. wtd from Our Super mtundont ' s District. Inappropriate, revolutionary, under- 
• iaiiv, it ha.^ be^jn called. And the finger had been pointed at him, the di strict and 
thr pr- j^jct. Aftor all, thev had loaned her the film. If thoy iiadn't, she couldn't 
P'^s lb I ivo shc7X^.^it, ,^h ? 

\t an^ rai.j, 1 [>layod thi^ gant^ . I I'loved silent ] \ and skulked into dark corners 
;;Ltii r _ ;eM an>i rlowell mtolo.td and had private sliowings of "Blaze Glory". . .with 
t'>. vohrio t'lr-U'd wa i ia\ dc-wn. SubtK' censorship? L^i huh. Action was taken on 
•^List-d Kid TIL -Mrid^ d ^ikjsso-,, w\ a trul' fine pieci- oi film is lying unused and dust- 
.:ith. ria- a saZf. Fri gl'tLn.n- ' IHi huh. Kven niore frightening, tlunigh, is the 
lict til it > .'Uf ba.s dono anytiiini.; about it. . .YEl . 



Sb()-T\Lr 
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la-di^l,' concorr pr Lhoir c'^^ldrc^n's nu^ral development, iho Dayton 
^d M.oM.'.) .-r. County Lou-e i 1 oi ITA ' s decided to iak(^ a stand against 
vrn.^'.riph; m tiie .;r. .o.vr Davt^'n, obio, area. To illustrato the ovil 
^•■Lt^, illicit m<u.'ria! i^r ( )un., n i nds , the gro.up'-, president, Ms„ Jam 
— ' ^'^ ' d^'^^^^i A "i-^'tin.^. m March, to wliich the general adult 
o ' 1 Ic L . 1 n . i d . 

* '^'^ * i^'.-tin. cw'^. L^i : .>i >\, .-IP, of various brif^l X-rat^-d t i Im 

. Ilo',;. 1 I'v hfM* Mr..nnior't. ovor t ho rudits of tl>o ITA t(> toll 
It 'M* L'sy , _ .\t l' ' ->ot (uid ncot itu; , only the film. -lips 

*^ . n >( u J OI '1 L rriit tt'd . 

. I i I i.. 1 ^ridnalb, d3od <iiw^Ms. Curtis is leaving office, 
I'hin*. t'» L.-li^i'i* laKis^' tiles.. ,idult presentations to iurthe^ the ' 
'U riddi;,- o: .t . nor a] poIlMtaon " (Submittfu! hv Deid^y Tinker, 

-^^v.l Jiini.T M.'' ..N-d, Clayton, Oliio) 



I 1 



J t ' V . 
' i . < l " J O , 



' ^''^^ • .ulrun> a!)d -.p.^xh iiave hvnv En^;lish. I 

" • ^ ' ' 11) >)e(>p]. ^,ho v/(njld liko t" koop u 

' ' ' , di> not j iW- tlu^ promise oi vdiat this 

' ^' ^''f'^^ * t'^oir (-VI . (M.^piorod^ d.-NMtod, 

^ ' ' if"*' 'wMsi'i^oii.Hl i^v ti»'"s po,.;df> who 



TiiE ENGLISH mcIlER AS S^!LF-CE^SOR 



Ronald T. LaCoiitc-, University ol Connecticut 

Scene: Rooit, 212 in Midtov-n Junior -Senior High School. The English Department is 
meotiu4 Jl^^•-.»^^ r.exL year ' - -oob -r.h.r. 

Mr. oarsh.tt (Department Head): This job gets more difficult every year. 

we expand our elective program the more difterent books we need, and 
trying to keep your requests within our budget is getting to be a real 
-u'-'lin^ act. I've got all your requests here, and I ve added up the 
coTt We're not going to make it. There's no hope of getting any 
* .nor-c'money out of the Board. The last budget cut went right to the 

bone. So we're just going to have to do some cutting ourselves. Any 
volunteers ? 

Well'"'we\'o got to start somewhere. What about 7th grade? You've re-^ 
quested we switch to that new "Life in Action" series. You know, that s 
an awfully expensive package. It we adopt that for the seventh grade 
and the eighth, it will cat up over a third of our budget. 
Mr Quail (Uth Grade English Literature): "Life in Action"? Isn't that the ser.es 
Ll at caused so much trouble in JamesLo.m? All those parents marching on 
th- school. And tne boycotts--and those wild Board meetings. That s a Li 

Miss Earnest (7 til ' Grade) : But this isn't Jamestown. It's a different comn>unity in a 
MISS Earnest J^^'-^^^^ ,,,, kind ot reaction. We're trying 

some'ot those books right now, and f>e kids love them. And wo haven t 

had any problems with parents. 
Mr.: squelch (Uth Crade eiectives): Vet. Don't kid ^^^'^^^^^ ^ ~ ' 

Remrmher the mess I got into la,st year with .,() '\Sk ALICE. I ^as iucKy 

to iiet o'ot >'f it in one piece. ^ 
Mrs .-:earshiff I do^ t see that title <m your book request list. Did you 
Mrs' Squelch: You belter believe it. I'.r. not going througn that again. 1 don t eare 
' ^ „ac>. the kids liked the book. JL just wasn't worth iL. 

a^^eetti;": "ut""" I ' ti " ^k ;e-wo,ld have a real uproar f. m U.e 
c..^™^v. I Zte to sav I told you so, but thev're not too crazy about 
the new elective program to i=egin wifn . And wit^ budget cuts boco-ing 
rourin.' around here, and 1 if ty applicants r or every ,ob opening wf have , 
^u.^^ ,-s Lime to sPend one third ol our hud.-eL op b<u.k^ that mi, .iL 

about postponin,. the sh i I L for a year. 



^v,.rd --arniliar" It's an olt-rop^Mted seen.. ^he ca,L of characters niay change 
a Kit ar ^le 'itle., but in essenc it's a scone that is being enacted :n an xn- 
:r..;si,Jnumbe. .e^onl^ry schools ev.rv year. It's a scene that represents tne 
most frequent and Y^'^'is i-^e form ot censorship. 

••n,sL often when English teacher-, talk about censorsnip ^^hich seems to he t re- 
l \.T.T thev are reLerrin> to complaints hv Parents or cornmunity pres- 

r/rr ^o rib u ;o IrLin the schorls, especiaUy those c..pUints that^ 

sure ,, roups an u hook's removal from the curriculum or the li- 

are ^^--^J^Jl^^^^^ ^'l L^t^all inaccurate definition which, like most 

c:j:;acaUy^"ir"rate^efinitions, ten.s to obscure re.lity. Censorship dc,e. not 
tnoan challenge. U means removal. Barents or pressure groups can organ,.e prot< -ts, 
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narch on the schools, disrupt Board of Education meetings, and cai^se all sorts of 
havoc--hut onlv s<naeono in the school system with the authority to do so can perform 
the actual act ol censorship. A school board, a superintendent, a principal, a de- 
partncat head or teacher > ^ someone must «ay "This book must not be used."' 

•Perhaps ti ls boems to So a nit-picking distinction, one of those academic quibbles 
i\iit makes for interesting arguments but liave little bearing on reality. Not so. 
Ahat is at issue is who is responsible for ;/iiat--and that has everything to do with 
reality. 

Censorship is an act born of rear. Something is perceived to be dangerous, to 
pose a threat, and the censor moves to suppress it. Ttie protesting parent may see 
the danger of moral corruption lurking in an "obscene" book. The teacher may see no 
dan,ver in tlie book but S(»nse a very real threat from the parent. Both are acting out 

rear, and tiie deeper the tear, the stronger the action each is likely to take. 
Since the protester ^:a^ no power to censor, h.is only recourse is to apply threatening 
prt'ssures t<^ t'losc who do ha/e the povGr--and the likelihood to yield to that pressure 
IS directl> pri^^ort lonal to their sense of security as professionals. This sense of 
'-'curity extends hovond mere job security (important as that is) to a feeling of con- 

* idc'.c*,' in I {(> what cind how o* teach in.- . 

lor exanple, su;-pose some members ot the Flat Earth Society moved into your com- 
.u'iit\ (there is such a .;roup in England), and suppose they de.-^cended on the schools 
I'^si'.tin, t' at th.pir cr.ildrtn not be taught that t' - Earth is round. Not only that, 
L supposr the;- insisted tli.it nobody should he tac^nt tuat the Ear4:h is round. They 
'\L-i ^ardl' t''e scipmc^ department wiO- anxiety. In all probability, they would 

L"Ld t" at t::u> o, eri-heli-^ir,; ,s'ei,;h.t scie'.^ific eviiience shov;s tliat the E;»rth is 
i'ldtvjj rcLird a-id ti.at to teacii otlon-i^f.* v;ould be proiessionaUy dishonest. In .'^hort, 
L ' 11 nroLf'-Ls i/uuLd handlc«d Uy teac^iers secure in their proTess ional competence 

• li'cl euro l:-! t'^- 1 nov.-Iefh.n that prevailing coirauunity opinions were on their side. 

K:^Jl;. . teacl "r . ' av^' little sense of security on either score. Kor over a 
'MKirter Ol a centnr;, (ii not longer) they have been debatiu).; tlio question "What is 

^^'^e pu')lic d'^d pn- . c-.siMf^al Loru:n arter another. They have watched the 
' ' ('irriculun o^^ier m • ^r.stini -^hi.'ts m eiaphasii^, and direction. And they have 
'•i'^- "'^ '^^'^^ r«H .^nt 1^1 -i iits put f on increasingly at odds with prevailing 

- umuMty t^pmion oi -.rat Kn lisfi ought to h(^. it -my wonder, then, that Mr. 

-nil and ^^r.. :sueic>. io\ . mickly to a'.oid any conr rontat ion with protesters/ They 
^ " '^rse o: f .tr -or^i ut L^enuinr uncertainty . 

'tit di] ' -r-^ ari'. 'ULa:TU\ isn't tr e whole st.'rv oi the tendency of En^^lish 

t.^Mc ..-r- tf- .•h-cr-sor. i'her*' is I ,n ot ten overl(M^kcci ! ac t that English teachers, 
•I' 1 -r-M;), ar^'u't r*'al!v 'li' er.'nt »>x>t>i L>t'Ler pec-pie. Articles dealing with 

"I ' :.a.f' a Id, . t I' ! ^ t.i r ] ( '>r as^umi s,'/) Er.;lisii teachc^rs as unitorinly liber- 
al' '^"^ 1 . t.-rn-i , ii^.h^iin re.Kl.onarv ;>ai'eiits. U's an as^^uinption that doesn't 
•M : L ar.' .> m;'> ' ' iM on . 

oT^e '.{^ar .1, ' : c^Mniucttn! a J ^:<\y ot the ho>^k selection practices ot Ei^'lish 
' (- •air-'/r"^ t itii a:^ My,> lm ih^rMverin^ whether th»'\ had anv ['rocijvity _o 
' '*'' 1 ' • or- I t' {' r l.-n.le.K \ t<' m ]»»Lt or accept i > ni t r* *v< ' rs ! a 1 ooo^ s that had 

^ ''J)'p'cr ' w (en>>>r/.i' iiuident m Ameiican secondary sthnols. "As a group 
' te-yh'i t" r-'.Tf th.'>.^ , fall "h u v/(^re mcliideil on readin-,^ iisti^ pre- 

p<irt"J hv nr'^^ e ^s ;a 1 • .\r i - r.f ] .kv.) aianit t' <► same t re-mencv and ! or the same 

a-- ^^'e ^^.^O'^ral pai^li^. [or the -no^t part t i ev 'i L'in ' t ti-ini high school se- 
'-ij'ns ,h.(>.iM r.-.i^l tuat (U-aj .'ith sex or (Mt^uam prolanity, .ind tiiey weren't 

^ "'^ Mm r- •^v I .o^e I'ta' a*e p. . I j 1 1 ( <i 1 ] \ or" rt^ 1 1." i oas ly controversial. Admitte4'iy, 
t i''if-^ J'a*,(» . • a-i.-f*:' . Mh'T i) iri t'''> ]a^t ei'c;ht '/f-a r s ,^ hu t 1 stri-n,;ly suvp^cty 



chat larKC numbers of English teachers (if not tho. n^jority) arc still of this opinion. 

What we have, then, is a situation iJi which large numbers -of English teachers • 
arc airaid of how parents (or administrators) might react to certain books, and others 
who fear these books because they violate precepts of their personal moral codes. 
The res.ilt is an awtul lot <>l En.,Uflh teachers who end up actin,:, as book censors ratii - 
er than book selectors. 

A quick word ort the distinction between censorship and selection. Obviously, 
the act or structuring a curriculum in.English requires considerable application of 
the power of choice. (Even the most open, individualized curriculum can t fit it 
all InN As the choices bcccTme .fewer, the power of choice becomes greater. The 
d7^;icc'ot a single text to be read by all students represents a far greater exercise 
of this power than the compilation of a reading list. Selection is the use oL this 
power to determine which, out of all the possible choices, best fit an educational 
4oal or meet a student need. Censorship is the use of this po'^er to exclude those 
Choices which pose a threat. Selection, then, is an inclusive process, an attempt 
to bring in the best. Censorship is an exclusive proce^^s, an attempt to keep out the 
threatening',. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the fewer threats teachers perceive, the less 
likely they are to operate as censors. A teacher who works in a positive, supportive 
environment will usually make decisions based on the needs of kids One -'^^^^ l^^^ 
danger every.-here fron> the principal's office to th;^ neighborhood kaffee klatch is 
melv to think first of personal survival. The f^c6 that so many English teachers , 
are running scared these days is a clear indication that there is something very^ 
wrong with the environment in which' they operate. .If we would like to see these 
"eachers stop lunctioning as self -cen.ors , then we've got to concentrate on chaagmg 
tht) nature of t'. at environ-^ent . 

V an essential tirst step we might ,;ive seme serious attention to a lew questions 
that 'la-e been hanging fire tor a century or more. For one thing we mignl nake a 
real effort to reach s^e agreement on the role of the school in our society. k- it 
an .nstrunent lo, :,ucial change or is it an agency for indoctrination of ^ young 
with t,e prevailing ca™ity values. We've been debating that one almost i rota du 

inn.;.;. <.eue.allv, c — ity sentiment h.as been > or /'^'^-^'^^"---^.l^'^j^^i;;;;' ' 
Sut a tew years ago, whites middle cla.s America got very ed,y when restless blacks 
w.«ite,l te apply this concept in ,,heLto schools. 



' \-aLn this IS mo.'e than just an academic or philosophical questxr.n. nas 
reillv"dee,' implications tor the curricuKn. It the primary purpose ot the sonels 
r> L-^.nre ".ar kids operate t! m the prevailing value sy..tem ot the canity, 
IS .ece.Marv that s.^.e cen.,.rship he practiced. Material which runs counter 
'„ ti,at val.e .v.te. presents a threat and must he excluded , rom the ^^^^^^^J' 

o..rn,.-;e ot tlie schools is to fostcr Social change h helping nd^ lorr 
l^V^r ;r a?u:' :;::t::ls:'';hen ..ns^rshlp is anathema. the second ot thes e 

-.o positions 1. the only one that makes any sense to me, rnt i what .he eo • 1 o . 
, ,i.,\.,untrv want • r.c^. the schnols is i ndoc t." inat ion , then we'll all ho he^re, .It 
,i<W' i It i 1 1 . ^ I \^ 

..n,.,^er que'it u^n ti.at 'ner^. attiention ts the ^tter of the opera t , ona h do t , n i ti on 
o, t:, cLunttv. .'-^^e tradit...,allv been devoted to the concept 

,e--,ool. -rr practice th,s has meant that the people u-l.o paid tho h.l Is 
.e''::K.rwvIe" .tandard. wer. t »e considered. U,.t there '.as been a lot o: ,ues ion- 
ft nrinr>ple latelv. Vn- latest Supreme Court rul tn. un ohscenitv, e.p.cuu 
!,,ira look ,it piht what we 'sean hv "comminiitv stan.lar-ls. ' - 



latirir;endiV->--%v-^'^'-/ f^'?:,fiv'n;nit:"ci;;^.e";u:i.e;L 

the purpo.e o, ..Ktahlishnn; standards a>'.ainst. which a'le,-d o„^cenit. can .( ) 
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These laws will liavo pr.n-ound implications for future texthook disputes Involvinr the 
schools, an.' t'u' concept ol local control is in serious jeopardy. The more political 
and. linanci,^ distanct^ between the teacher and the community (as detined bv law), 
' t^ie less i^itiediate the teacher's sense of threat. 

Then there is the question of the relationship between reading and behavior. \ 
i^'t oi t .... >e ' I -C'er.horiru, activity iM" weU-mo^ning English teachers arises frcnr) their 
he'lief that re.idin., nic(» tr.Lni:^akes nice people d reading nasty thin.;s mak^s nastx 
, peopU . .-ew ' ould statH this heliet quite so bluntly, but oxan>ine sanc^ statements cf 

purpose or basic philosuphv contained in English departmental curriculum guides and 
. see II Liioy do-^'t i-i>ly that kids will someb.ow [)e better people becaus e of wiiat they 
be r-adin^. it's ap assumption that underlies a lot of what we sav and do, and 
as tar as F kiu^^' thore not a shred ot evideriT^^^ support it and a f'lir amount to 
rctute it,j;tadies of juvonile delinquents / sexual^^H^ates , and criminals have ^hawl^ 
victaallv n(. correlation (or oven a negative cor rela t lonXbe tweon their reading and 
tPoir be'M"Lor. \nd it would be hard to demonstrate that, ^ a group, Englis^ teachers 
^ (.^r ,prorfssnrs of literature) are better people than other teachers. Reading mav 
y'\>lp us oxpar^d .>ur boriz-iv>, deepen our insiglits, focus our idedS.^and all sorts c^t 
>^otiier '/or:' "-ilr t'in/,s, but, to tb.e best ot our knovlod,;o, it doesV^ cause us to do 
my thin.' , - 

I: we c-iki .Pt tbn rbjo] and cormiunity -together to examine que tionKjike tiiese, 
- couldfLak.> :>o'-h. rcyal a fides toward establishing tie kind ot positive, sup^rtive 
, ^'Lroh-un-t f.-it -xarjt ^ sell -censorsh ip unnecessary. It would also make tor bettW 
p.' lie rj(»la' I v>io, l' >i! a -lick broc^iure or a "back to sdioo]'' ni\',bt. ^ 

*^ .^''.^ i- t' (>r( not oa.,y-"and certainly a lot le* s than iiall the lun, Wb.at 

'''-^ ^"f^' meantime Mostly, t-lie kinds of things we iia.^- been advocating f(^r 

^ ''ar> : dev^^lopiiu a departmental policy on hook solection; ostablishmg a procedure 
Iiandliii' C'v^iplaiiits , .ettin;: the school board to adopt a n(qicy on the student's 
^:-t to read, ,"^r'. Mu: tin^'ard some sort of departmental constMr;us on wliat tiie Enrlish 
v'v, -ir rif, u lum on,, "t ^o ''^ a! out; Ko^pio in touch with what tlie cnMiminitv is tbinkm, 
-'onn/. 

Mav''0 ['"(' "C>s!. 



iPipor ' ant ' ll i r\ '-/r can dt> to keop reminding oursol /o-^ that 
we c.ii> co-^or, paron^', ^a--' n ri gnt to c^'^nplain if tbf^y don't like what' 

'in';j^<im;: t' r ^^c'^v^ls, aruj tba? pr^Lost, no mattc^r how stimMent, is not censor- 



f f ^/e ' ( op IS r i n.: «it 



j^' arp atraid ot and wiiat we aro atraid ot , we mi^iit 
' i-^' moi- t^r 1^. n-to,,.^^. ^,ore than a ]ittlo"Mtten with a hi,' sbad.nc. 



^ ■ 'J • i'' > i^avKl LiliMiLbal, tb.e d is t it^^u ishoj Chairman o* tlr- 1\'A, 

M,od lo Sf,^ ii> hoariii^,s on an app(mnt..ont to t^ie Attniiic Erierr,v 
^"1. S'oiiat M(Ke]lar <>[ Tonnossr-e implied tliat kiliontbal had 
"^'■^t' : '* t»ndonc]'>^. Sine-' toomanv ce^isors are politicaUv nK-tivaied 
'''''' t''"'-' ii'" ■ ''01 'iioj-f a.'.aih.t any th ing than th.»y arf^ tt.r s(;*i lotb i it/^ p<irt 
J Tm^^'MMhil's roplv oc^uld ..tvo .is a motto loi- an Eng 1 i sli" t~''achTm^ 1 aced 

^^h.» "Mv < onv ction. aro so mucii Cfnicernt d with wiiat 1 

' a; :in.t a^ viiat [ fcr , and that eyoludes a lot (^t things au t orn.i t i ra 1 1 ' 
Ir ;*':tii'nan cbmu . r k v has be^'ii an af fimative dortrino ratlu-r th,i:i 
' J''l'. .1, ii^-^tivo on. [his mat^n i { ic^'nt Crcnb^ ^an be found m bfuns 

t.'. b^infii.-'. LIVING IDE.\S ^MERir:A (N"V: llarr>oi , V^n 
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Q: censorship! WHO WANTS IT? 

A: MORE PEOPLE THAN THINK, MAYBE. 

0 : REALLY ? 

A: I SAID maybe : 

James W. Keith, Scott^dale School District 

...ni-^inq cprtain terms that evoke an emotional as well as an in- 

f.sf i . ; o horiusi Z c-plote that the .actional response to the tenn c«- 
r. V ovlJriJes the intellectual response. This emotional response is auto,MtiC 
jLTr is reminded „E PavloVs -l-a"n. do.s, . this is especia ly^^ 

i^n- rfr't-n^^jTo-^: v^-.^^^u^^^^^.^. u 

strikes even the n.ost objective, intelligent, and perceptive .nd.vrduals. 

w„rH. fh„„-althouEh merely a succession of phonemes imbued uith meaning by 
c»- rct;en^!-ca:'bec"o^e totem^. taboos-entities with ;.'J=/;^^^P-;,^- Lr 
attectms those «l,o have created them-mas ters , instead ot servants, tyrants, 

than tools. 

lent response. it is a mibu^iivt, l j i • .u*-^„oH ^ <^unr as Arizona State 

eL-tect that such ter.>. generate when used m ti-s way; otherwise ^^^"^J; ^^^^^^ 
r,eST^people fall vict.m to the power of such expressions and by t rtT response 
i.errav'Tiase.s and bi.otry one might never have suspected they possessed. 

in view of all this, perhaps an examination of the ''-"^^^^^f .I^^Jirte 

.-itablv be undertaken. "Censorship" is, for mary people, a term that is -^/^^^ 

a^/th^t .s ignorant, brutish, -"--^1]'^^^ ' f P-riTr;ero^ " rs p s t i- 
11 Ainn. with Its positive corollary, "intellectual freedom, censorsnip 

^.d^l le an idea that a reasonable „.n mlBht well fl^^J^^^r. 
,|ue.,ti,.ns about the validity of these terms because ol the ex ent to "'"'I'^^ey 
/.resent ly abhorred and venerated respective y. te o so 

„itb the ignorant and bru iS, . -.et . n a culture t P ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

L',Lrtnr,ri;,d''"a;T;;e";: it possesses divmity that is 



c la 1 rApd : v)r it 



- .t is .ost rt ol" n'u"' inteTere^c^Ses 

that iiu.Tfcr^.s with an indLvidual s riK,tit U Know. 
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place Lii an academic situation. When parents question the good taste or rolevanco ol 
a book used by a teacher or a school system, the crv oi "Censorship;" is iFuned iatc^ly 
raised against them. There are also instances on record ^du'n sol f -r ightopus citL/,ens 
in small or large groups have protested against wtiat thev consider to be obscenity lu 
Lilius, DOORS, and places oi public entertainment. Such con i rontat i ons ordinarily are 
carried on at the emotional, irrational, and scnietines violent L^vol, uith each side 
appealing to reason m .c;upport of its position. Unlor tuaatoly , until we all can hon> 
esMy adrait to tiie right .u' each individual to his ui^nion, as 's.^Il as his right lu 
espouS(^ ir openly and vigorously, we can antici])ate more sue! o: aional crises spring' - 
ing up across the land. 

The real cause ot tiie entire problem is not readily disc'rned during tlie boat of 
rne contr(mtation. Perhaps if we reconsidered a few basic Muostions, we -.ught h.ave a 
chanco of coming closer to the heart of the "cons orsh. ip" pr.^McT. Such nuestion.. are: 

1. Wh,at is the basic nature of man? 

^. Wliat IS nui::'s position and lunction in the universe. 
^. !u>v shall a iivan live his lite? 

possible to create a better world or social nrdi-r .' 

V;!iat is the individual's responsibility to b.is society 
t). who 'nas the ultim^ite respons ihilitv tor the training of uur voung ' Ot tor 

our society's future:' 
7. Is It possible Lor man to construct rules of behavior and modes of thought 

that are equally applicable to all people? 



Me 



Philu^uphers , religious and secular,^ have devoted millenia to probing for answers 
to tb.e iirst tfiroo questions. The issue is still far trom being resolved; no general- 
u-ations .seem to satisfy. The samo people are capable ot the most altnnstic ph 1 1 - 
antrirf.py as well as the m.ost savage brutality, the most sublimely beauliiul uttor<mc(>s 
as^well as the most degenerate, heinous abomina L ious . S ono ph ilosoph les - -mos l ly 
reIigioas--h.ave asserted that man is fundamentally and t(aally coriupt, but that ho 
also has the capacity (or opportunitv, at f^,ast) to control and rise above his n.^.^n- 
uess.^ This may be acc(^plished through spiritual enl ighten.ment or the impo.ition 
or subscription tr, a moral code r.hat carries the threat oi punishment tor oacb nanl- 
le^^tatLon of wickedness. Other philosophic systemis see man as a kind of cosr^v 
ancniuily--a curious sort of creature existing accidentally on tins planet by 
convergence oi a series oi highly improbable, even incrediblo, c irc urns tances . T 
mdivLdual nan, in tliis view, ha^^ vory little past and even Ic-ss future; the way 
conducts his lifo is the result of nebulous compromiae t)etv;een an impulse to 

^.atl-ty purely selfish urges and the need to live iiappily within a social iram(-'o-l. 
Tho noni of behavior here hecamcs expediency, and tho greatest achievement dailv 
napp ineSs . 

()nco a i)erson has acct^ptod tor rnmsel: one of the many concepts ot man's n<ituro, 
the second and third questions are likely to be answered for hiim as well. In any 
case--and this is an important point--it ought to be our obligation to respect ov(m%' 
nan s personal resolution of the irresolvables mentioned above. Since we must all 
answer tht^ s<Hm basic qeestions, and since the agony involved m dealing with ^>uch 
imponderables is cMmnon to all men, it is unseemly for anyone to arrogate unto liim- 
sflt a higher degree of "correctness" than any other man. The tact that one may find 
anothor human being who agrees with him does nothing at all to increase tho rrLiMvo 
wc^rth of liis answer to the "eternal questions." Miijorities are probably wrong as 
orton as minorities, the only diLferonce being that v/hen majorities aie wrong, thev 
are more mxissiveiy wrong. 

Is iL possible, then, in the idcn of such divergence of tundamental l^oliots .and 
so much obvious self-serving, (or men to settle up on one point of view (or porh^jps a 
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,1 i. 'i. I I 
1 1" il' 



, .J- I c.iii c^uisiruLL a systoni to inuld a "--fl-L.-r 

/} / Ma/-, Mvhr n.H, ti^^ ro^uU^; aron'l all in and won t 

Tile Cv't'nair/i ! St .>orld i'as nuuie m :1 .'U'.i Vv' in 



'it 



'.""'!V -,;,.„"thu"loss a ^li.aL deal ,.i uu!> ..'^mI l.h.-'lv 



f'" '■' ^ " ,^ ../u.M-c! the imiivLaiiai and ir.uividiM ' iL- a;-.; ,'ar. ^ 

'■ ■ ' " ' i;.n;ians a.si/.iu! the -.tat.' ai.d c >.n ' , ■ ! 1.-. •.d 



a; lor, L'r.o ';reok^. rf tiic K'n-.ians 

t.. a;v,.„T.r ba^^ic 'iuesLion-, have fo d. wiLi, i.n- r.. ,.rs ' bi 1 - 
, ,, . I Just Cxi'-. [p. tl'o apparoTit alr-en.p ■in^■ 

' ' ' ' r ~ ,1, L.' li-o bv and dvWnd that cudo vml^ appears 



a-,. ! 



V 'r air al.o irc-a--nay, I have, by my .UuuXn'd, 

' alti.: am aLLi-.p^ to rfubvcrL .^r overthrew, v.vy pasiljon. 



n.r u Ti-L, cast ■■.ysolf in Lb.e r^lo of an ardc-nt Ror.an CaC^olic 
, ,. ., ,:-..-,r Ir C.L. ol'ic, and .nv other rolo-bolsiu>vik. M.mn^^, 

' --'L... . .i ^^-^ r _ ^ ^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^ Calholic, I subscribe W inr Mosau' 

' ; ■ ' ' -MS. re.ularlv, and rear my children in ihe "tear 

" ' \ T ' .,,.U..v;ri.- L-aL nv children's cLernal welfare is Lu a 
\ " „- pMUt. 'l am can.'.ul Lo nrcLect them iron intluences tb.at erode 

' '"" : tb..re .... .,.-iect to .grocery .tore displaying prominently 

■ ;,t;'',xp':- \:h)KER, a P.e.o of pornography ( .n the or..Mnal sense o- tne 

, chat o-toU and .^lorilie. '.'hat n>- noral code con.nlers v.ee and 
.: ' - ■):TdA b- Pr.Wy nof>.n.. A.tor all, .^.at I consider to be 
/T.;' -;^; ' dan.orou. nay not' be .ons.b.red s„ by others uut .uppose n^ 

' ,p v.n i,.,.',.. and 1 lind hor readin, .t. Then what. 1 take it 

'•""'^^ : \ i.unn,. nv objeetn.n lo it. It doesn't natlor ii sae 

''''' , , ■., duln't und,.r.tand whv t'>e snail po- vaccination 

und,.r.,tan. ■rr[-\_^;:J' U>at a l..al tb.ate, is screen- 

^T^X^''"' -n tLu ':as not one hars'. -..ord to sa. about c r i.ne , extortion, 
^ ; 1 u'r-" rob ;erv or nurder. Local rad.o, TV, and .n.wspapor ads pro- 

'.rur^am U..y mean plo. and pertor.ince and b-i---;^- 



•'•■■^'■•'"''■r: . : ^" o' t. 'i ton her no, i don't expum 

-r'"' ' • ' "■-.^lu bo. .... fn not really clear about wb.at that 

"■^■^ t.c;:, .o.lorlb.p' no... -.uppo.se .b.t ny ch.ld's teacher uses 

.s t-nat changes the kind ct lite perspcct..'e 1 ba^ 
„ devol.^p in ny child. Thn. constitutes a new and 



1. ' ... ' r." I, twin, (fp or^ iin ihUW >U 't'v.--.»_ t.. .v 

'rr/Ta^rv tnat^han.os the Kind Ur. perspe.W,. I l-e, 

.n ,tu.d consc->n..., ^.-v .ry. ^ ^ t , ,U ny cinld's .-xposur. to porni- 



■ 111 lor. -n: ;>rM In-i i i • i- . i ^ - ^ - ■ " " ^^^^^^^^^^ ^.ituaLmn coinpl ical o-. t lu 

. o -t ' \ t oac i ( r - - 1 : lo i a /.ood ^ 

•'^1 .V L< le , . , rsMcct ivo and value 



"Kluotu... . , , ..t. , ^ . _^ .t„acln.... i.o does not Merely 



1 t '? 

1 nv d.it ' . A toac... r--i: lo i a ,^ 

— .sa- Ooa.. \ naeh.r un.ot = or I n„; bn'o hn -n i , ■ o ; , > ™ ;;ir,,;::,rst- 
.tru.turo :ro. b, -tud.-n. !' , are .^^po ed ma -a a ^^^^ 

can . ponut b^ndiroctly or ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ' ; , ^ ' , .^^^ through 

' ^ / o,,.,nw tbor^ ar.. t o<icnor . -./no ar- i,'M.a-anL md 

":.'i • . ) 

■ . proh.,lv, bo, or.. I ra..,. a stinl ab.n.t all this, I -mM re-o>:,..n ine ny ov.a 
. , • u Iv a,.ns. tea. i cannot shelter ny child .or,..er U-o,„ now ,d,.a„ 

'V 'r. 1 . nt t. ui I do want -.nne control over th. t .nu,-, and uanne, o. 

-:':.'-rr: ; ^ 
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hor to the (it^ntist to sec it her teeth are straight and whole. I take her to the 
doctor for ptir iodic examination^, Z make sure she has all her shots--in -hort I 
leave as little as possible to chance. When she bec^nncs ill, Her mother and I 
into a semi-panic until we are oercain tliat ^hat wl'ich lias threatened iier ph.ysical 
existence is overcome and that our daughter is safe once more. To exhit)it any le^'s 
concern would be to earn tl^e contempt of relative^i, neighbors, and friend^, and per- 
haps even invite a charge of child neglect from the county. 

In my construct of things, my daughter also has a spiritual health (emotional, 
psycholog ical , social, and mental, too, hut the reader can make that extension him- 
-•>elf> v/hich I have a duty to safegu.ird. So when she encounters s^imething in sclunil 
or anyv/here else that threaten to impair that spiritual welfare, I must reict. The 
problem \/i th tliis reacting is justifying it. Unlike . f.-ver or a broken leg, spirit- 
ual illness is difficult to diagnose or verify; it is, rather, smcthing a j)art'nt 
night sense. The provocation has to be pretty strong for me to bring forward a case 
i)a.sed on intuition alone; 1 stand a goc^d ciiance of cc^ung ^'t i" looking lii-e a fool. 
So v/hat do I do: Back olf; Or do I plunge in, create what ]S inevitably a nasty 
scone with tho toacher and principal, and probably earn tor jnys^lf a roputati(Mi as 
a trouble riakirg "Bircher" who is ^.ealously playing tht- rolt' ol the despicanlc^ 
"guardian of j)iiblic morals;" In most instances, I will probably i)ack oil, but no{ 
without biarbi^ring a <iooT) resent::ie'it against those who sueh pojerativ^^ cliches 

indiscriminately. 1 rose^rt bavin., ny intelligence and motives called into que-tion 
^^y -1 >nug .1' idernLc pi"7or. bl(>c. 

:'layin., the Devil advocate Is difficult enou.ji , playing a Roman Catholic, 
*_".oii vor^e--S'> [ s!iall re'-ume my role as an educator (aUhinigh I ccuild lia-'o g(>no back 
to Plato even as a Ko lan Catholic). Much time has elapsed sinco the da\s of Socrates 
md IMatti, but tho jir^n^l-iis thoy identified are ^^itli us still. In his iUopi<in 
KEPL'J.IC, Plato <>ddro^.^,os limselt to th.e tc^rmulatioa an id<Ml systom •>! -Mhication. 
The mocbanics and details of h.is plan art^ not imp(^rt<on to horo, v/lu'it is in]>ortant 
is ti^o body ol assumptions upon wb.ich he bas^s his ar .',unr'nt'. and his plan. In th(^ 
REPr^;LLC and ^Isew ero I'lato discusses the concepts ol ".o(;d" md "evil/' lie ul(j- 
.iatel> concludes ('at uici' al)SoluCos do exist as "idoas" <md thr^y tiiev ^orvo as a 
kind o! evalu.itivo noa*. uro of 'inman activity. It is doubtful whethor anyone schooled 
in today's relativi t'c morality could subscribe to Plato's throru-, yet we d(> 
retain notions ol human behavior and ch.iractor that aro ctmu'ionly idont i f lod ^as virtue; 
YSL' y ♦'i'^^ness, c ompa i oi^. , lov^ , charity, honesty, loyalty, r(^l iab1 ] i ty , > ent 1 «'nf's , , 
.Tac K^usness , tor^Lveno ^, otc. Tbnir negative con^llarios are socni bv n.'st 'M u . as 
evils. [t IS i^lato's contorrion rbit "^ood'^ must b.o iiKulcat^-d m th^ ildron lit 
any soci'^y, if t'at i- t- survi-r^ and impro^^'. 

Plat-' soo ; Ca m.mv '^trers a 1^- . > ba/e) t!ie chiluron o} a *ociotv as hoin., its 
'-lost /aluanle as-ot, tho caro and pro^.r rvat i on of \^i'icn rfS'ui»-o, the mo-, t ^ irrtul 
attantion. ^ leave sucli care to chancf> or t<^ liave it d> n-> i nc (nnpptent 1 y \;ou]d i'O 
tile ht'igiit of folly, ol wP.ich only the most obtusp could bo c.ip<iMo. Childrnn, 
accordln., to Plato, should have set bef(^rp tbf>M C(Mistantly modol^. of virtue and ex- 
c(^llf'nc(^ and shiaild, by .ill ^uvuis , f^- ^.rotectod fr^ri evory exposure to ^'uc, corru])- 
lion, and oth(^r nuin i f os tat L(;n . ovil < 'n tbo part (M non . AdrMtt"dly, 0 i' js 

ideal i^'t ic " rather than "iSMlistic" .md dilMcult lor us, \/ho an- o(niriitt''d t(^ deal- 
ing with "roalitio.," tt> consider yory seriously. And it i also possible that Plato 
was i/rong. 

but if Plato, as a thinker, i. ^'rong, it is cupially possible that we are -r . i/, 
V;e, too^ *M's^ .itttrpt.'d ! LontrucU i\) iileal o<iet\ jn .v'! , i c b the indivjdsil Ji'orty 
ol '^very nenber is ol p<iramount import. mce Cat l(Mst that's wiiat v;e f^rofes,). In the 
<icademic w^c^rld, lov/ b(^l()r.' th.it goddess, " IntcO lectiial freedom;" yet tbi^ 
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.deration olLon tails to onoompass hor hand.naiden, "Respond ihi 1 Uy And just tlu-re 

c '^V'L udXnts/' l.ave created a morally sterile, unrealistic lite situation that 

d.rstadr^ --ospe^iallv tho stud.nts-recognize as a fraud. The fraudulence 
iZ. 'n rhriact th-a-ih^r^P.unian interaction, amorality is impossible, and students 
a e .iicK U. reco^ni e that our vaunt.d .oral neutrality is a .yth. They sense the 
"cong u tv h^^we^n wh.t we p^oLess and vhat we do and they see in us all ^inds o 
biases aid prejudices, .hich .e say we abhor. What is neecfed nore than intellecLaal 
troedom is Intellectual honesty, 

Ves It is important that education become more humane. And this means the re- 

111! has the right to be a boor if he chooses to; it is. I believe, a constitutional 
r if;ht . 

secondly 1-t us as educators remember that the control ot the schools is the 

t.oaal ,.la„amg wic rc at least as many screwballs m education as 

EL "n"^e ;.era pop ace, let's be careful wl.en and „,K- we defend. ,..,Ue 
t^Z- ZV»t ^ ipes are leB.trn.ate and a teacber ,s dead wron„ ; we don't wtn any 
^Lards'Tr intelLctual , reedon or increase „uhUc respect for educat.on where we 

detond a teacrier in a situatira 1 lkc th.at. 

;,t., .,,r onr onint ot view. Who anions us is goini; to challenge the fat u wn 
a s to-d:;,.„d .ts ,„,.nt.-y WU., his lUe on th,. basis of tbat „bt o- 

encourages or which of us will have the artogance to re- 

s.pbical abstraction ^ yth. i r h U ren w. th tho same anxiety some people de- 

:;;:r;'::";e: ;e V";;'::,^ ^ats. and housepUnts. which ot us .educators having had 
; mar^ilKos ct.Uapse, our .hUdron .one astray, or our o.^ 



o 



,„ir ."Wn marriage^ c di i.ti'-i- , - - i,. anv narent 

bv a series ot misjudgments or smple stupidity, is going t^ reviU ^"^/^^^"^ 
"or his eftorts to ccne to grips with the perplexities ot his oun. or his children .. 

-1-- - - ^T^'^opr^irr'TrtJui^re: ^re ^^n' s:.;s^r rretr:r ' 
z:;~i:r:^z; i:z ::: '^rii,: ;uper:edes that which au humans 

won as they grope their way t(Tward meaning in lile. 



liave in co^nn 



And finally, let us-^ad! iiave I argued myself into a box .'-strive towards two 



.'cial^ as educators: . , , , . vhon v;( 

■ , ,,Hen we pbin educational systems, let us keep m mind why a,.i o, 1, m u,^ 

ar. planning. Let us be truly iuniest in providing l-.r ' J, . ' 

segnint of our c .munun 1 1 ies ,n justifying in advance the things we und. . 
■ ao, in exhibiting in .nir teaching and c--rsa 1 1 on aiw 



.uui consideration l,>r all points of view. In this way w. become 
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oa^mplars oi tfuKSc virtues (tolerance, kindncbs, iuniesty, fairuf-s, cumpas- 
sjnn) whieh air t}i(> basis cM "humaneness," and the ioundation tur'real ed- 
ucatK.n IS laid. In tiiis way, also, the niMfier instances of conliict 
Will ')e miuinizt'd. (The recent West Virginia explosion was an exa-^e^yt 
an ideoLoKicai conilict tliat K^t nut of control.) If educatc^rs vind education 
have any , oaL^ at all, uno oi the most important ou^hi to be thafe vk' sc^ve 
mutual prot^pms uy thinking rather than killing. 7 

When we deal with dii ierrnce. ot opinion let us by all means not bn u^nd 
guilty ot the same kind ul intractable narrow uuuJedness we take unhrage 
with in our deiractwu-s. Let us stop pretending that (^r concept Ijfe, 
society, and educati.M is the .^nly acceptable one. And let us st.p apply- 
in^; that red-c-zed word, "ceniior sh ip , " indiscriminately in labeling thi- 
MH'ccfi and action l\u^^(^ wiio have a value system dili'erent irc^i cmrs. 
Thp lair-mindedness wl^ expect t rorn others uught to be the most noticeable 
characteristic ul one w^'l. calls himself a tc>acher. 



LFN'SOKS'^i:^ IN ']Ak\lA\V - - ~j\>an L. S i sk ,C .^ord ina tor Englisri, haltimore Countv Sciiools 
Maryland is r).'r:iaps an atypical '^tate in regard to censorship, tiiou^h tlo tourist 
''^encifs advortise its attractions as typically "America m Mipiatur^^," Act'i<illv, it 
a '.mail .l<ite that -ontaii^s iiv»- ..t *Jie largest tvent}' scru)(^l systems m lie Tnited 
tates--tiu' s\stems in ialtiiu^ro City ciud in thc> me ':r . 1 i tan L-uinties <,round i^aiti- 
.-.ore and Washin.^t(ni,D.C. TheS(* system-, have l:ad rc^L.itivoly little diriicaltv in the 
Ireed^rr- i t^-achers (represented through membership ^^n :)ook revic^w c c^n m' t t«'es ♦•.ich 
/.•ar; to ri'Ctrimend hooks both Lor additions to the "o'peii" orders from vnith sc[nn>ls 
ui>i' -olectioas '^r to c'io.)se titles th it mciy r t (ju i s i 1 1 oned tor one '-r two '■cmoc^Is 
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CENSORSHIP CASKS '-VW ]NCRFj\SF. 



PoberL F. ''can, Kxi'curive Secretary, MCTE 
CRepriuLod vu'-> pormi-.Mon oi th. author and NCTE Irom the January 
ly;-* "For tlie Meui'.er-," in.ert in all M;TE lourmils) 

•,vrK..ROUND: Vn lune 1 , 197',. the I'nited States Supreme Court handed down a 
.„a,or^;A-T^ obs.enav and porno^raphv. The rulia. dropped national -^^-^ 
tX[v •utorial-s, ^u^.,.sted some broad .uideUnes for determining obscenity, and 
shified to Spates and l.cal .or.nunities the responsibility for applying those .uido- 

^''''"^n response - o,ne - tate- i ave appointed lemslative committees to decide wi.at 
.ov law. . anv need to -.e pas.ed. The A^r.erican Civil Liberties Union, knowing ol 
NcIf .nter...st in rreed.n, to read, arranged ror Council representation at hearings 
covu'.icted ;.v a loint le.islativc coiTUttee lu New York City. . , „ 

,„\,,,-,lH.- Robert r. '.iogan, executive secretary, spoke at the hearings on be- 
■ ■ emi>;nship V.TE. Frederick Kourv, representing the N'ew York State 
p'n . sh 1 also addr-.s.ed the legislators. The lollowing statement, presented 

■rirr'.'o 1: rep^rintcd : or. for th.e insi/nts it .ives on new censorship problems 

■-rou.t'.t on t o ^^upreme Court decision. 

PoC.. tW- Constitution and t ,o I'.ill of Right, of the United States separate the 
.''r e state • r-.. the MV.luonoe o, Cne Chur.h. One .ect or a cluster of sects 
.'aC MOt" with\'.e support or o.ernnK.nt, ir.pose Us beliefs and practices on non- 
:e.b r:: : t...ir :L MonSers, sects nav set standards of behavior an -P-^: 
'un' on Pen>bers wi-o d. .o. meet the^e -landard-. Such, standards have to do, .or 
;xa ,1 vi a^.ort.on, drvorc and reuar r la.e , dietarv restrictions, and Uthing. 
\at tc^s ':av tt use ^......1 or c t ; ■ 1 ! aw t > iv,,u^se fnese standards on nonn.e.bers. 

s,.-„ cr->.vr •^ropn-.al^ -r rostricLin. .1 i . t r i Sut i on >i print and pi.torial 



.u.-i ^ IS .,.;,ara- ..n. i' uc'' proposals are .n;orc,.d in a corranunitv 
. , ; ,c/.^ ;clu:-..r ,.f -o.:.pathetic .ect^, tiu. power ot th.o State would 



i( -rn 1 na I. ♦ ■ 



. C ^.ar. S v^ro^r ( ...rt >^a. :.m.uI isat U could not dotutc ob« 

; l.-ar-'^ut al OMr..uiontLv, it ^ouM se.^r., th. Court :>as .in^v 

;nUioM: .-'.at' -.-a- -^c . 'lu t > , and v. ar ;o ,m-an t-' c-ini'unnLv. 



u i< 



I 1 1 r -. 



n rt UK t .o . nct-^^ ): '/^'d. '•^rim. >(^c.a 



-.^'rm to tiavf' C'^r.p \ \ - 
iltM-. " V;Mt tM(>ro 



, ^ , , it^, ' (,1(11/ ..ivoii.h, '/ml. >w,sconU'v -s ul.-u-u^ 



.b.c^^r.-. iKvc^n L roco/nizo a .iirty lurtur^^ • -c on-.' 



. la'>r-l t \ \n.^-> a^^ 
(> ni stake i ^ t ^' 



-nv la'.pls twr jeni-raLlv applL^H!-!- dc'iniLi^is. 

It IS .mpn.SLMo to ..taMLs:. : ac t "ob.c.nUv' conlont "^nalvsis, 

..or. cortainlv m t::o .vo - t^M« ...oLdor t'.an " o M ens i^a-m- - . 1 
TiiTvl r- a- ,ub]oct to 'r/-pia, a-M '-ut i^iri. and .atarac 



,,,,.n. 1. .or. corta.nlv t::o .vo - t-. ...oiaor t.an - 

tM. .lind a^^ aiM^^ct to M-..pia, a' M -^ut i .iri. and .ataracl a^ thr ..r 
. IJ .Ixpo.od na.Jr. a^nd' .av .nduco .rot.c .nought, .n a o ado 1 o.c t . 



;„,.s ot .nadoMuacv a al, adofs.cent, cl>.ical disi.te.os, m a ; ; ' 

and hun..,e,- na'ns an i.W.nt. fndeed, in M.nno.ota s, .-ea rs a.o a pane 1 i.n Id , n, 

..,ri-i • . M V-L--ro ,.>d o^ ,...111',- sta-Uo ..MS -i:oi..' a ..ri.-, n! -..Mbit, 
r. ;,;.r a;;e^.::nt' . o,u .Ssc..n,t. wa. po-.s.^I... See.n. a c U,s,. up P"- o; 

,..<posed breast, Co , a ,ol a, r 1 U was ..bs.ene. The ptoto.raph d,.plaved u 

;ad h.M.r .r Tpod M.M,, a larrer picture, a picture ol I ohnnv We i ssm . 1 h-r . 



I'd oil 



i . ^ < 



Vhat i in fact ohscono 



V.c ^vcnnd r,rohh'm <n dolinition is not so iiiKly charged with emorion. We 
u.'la think, tb.en, that tho tcrrrt comnuinity would be oa«^ier of definition. We would 
think that until we iried to apply any definitinn. New York City a conniunity^ 

]-> any one oi the t)orouKhs a comnuniiy:' Is even Creenwich Village i conmiunif y f - 



With its nearly three million inhabitants spread out over 46J square miles how 
niany communities make up Los An^^eles.' Kbit's to be regarded as one c oinmun itv /"how 
:nany persons would it take to make up a representat j ve ^roup lor purposes oi estap- 
lisfin. "community" standards'. If the chosen ^roup is not to be representative, 
vb. btj standards are to be imposed on whom/ 

Accordm.; to the Bureau ol Census, in one year--1970"40 mi 1 1 ion Amer icans , one- 
iiLt^i ot tho population, chan>^ed residences. Although some moved merelv to a ditler-- 
ont votin. district (the minimum test tor "mcvin.^" in this context), many moved to a 
ditr^TMnt state, others to a diiferent coast. Once we del me community standards, \f 
ve can, iiow hw is any dei'inition accurate with a population as mobile as this? 

It .-oTus possible to identify bmaU ueo).- raph ica 1 communities. In rural and 
sm;ill towi, Anu-tiea vhore the population is stable, wf ere m-ni^^rat ion is low, whero 
de laclv segre-;ation j)ersi^ts, communities seem to pxisr. |;ut only 2S percent ui 
the population Iivfs in rural and small town America, and there communitv may 

more apparent tlian real. 

rlie rf^st live m metropolitan areas where the lack of natural community is re- 
calod when wo -et out to establish other kinds of c omimin 1 1 les . One can speak of 

-'^"^^'-'^^ii coinnunjty/' ' ttie Chin<-o0 ei^unity," and "the community of artists" in 
--rcenv/ict) Village. Here are tb.reo c^nnmunlties Lar riore genuine than the communitv 
LsH-acin.: merely th.f^-o consocutivo blocks oi: Riverside I3rivp. Tlie tact is th.at lor 
no'U o: us tb(^ accident of residential location provides so l;ttle sense ot communitv 
^'■'^ -'^^ .atis:v our need for tiiat .^*>n^o v-n oHier *^aso-^ re i ig ious , socioeconomic, 
^tanic, or occupational. 

One kind ot corffnunity, different alto.;etner, is a community that most of us 
reco..iii'/e. It is th.- family. Tb.is is not to sav that some families aren't split 
'>y di/isions that rend lar>;er commun it i f^s - -^c no rat ion ^;aps , political and religious 
fli f i(>ri'nces , value contlicts, and the lUo. But for most of us--even in the case oi 
the one-parent lamily-tlie stmngth o* tradition, the .upjn-rt of (he law, and the 
lact ol mutual dep.«ndenco tower over all those possi!)l,. ^iivisions and keep intact 
Mie r.ommuintv of t'le f.iniily. tiere, it seems to me, is the only community liwit can 
j'sisora'^lv iccept the r( spons i b i 1 ity siru.xod off by the supreme Court. 

Let Tie illustrate wi.h .i personal note. The "ciwaniity" I live in is Champaign, 
Ulr.nis, v;ith about )«,b{<U residents. It is sei)ar ited tromFrbana, Illinois, only 

tHorou-'Mar:'. -rbana has 32,^^00 r^'sidonts. Straddling ti.e two towiis is 
the Uni.ersitv oi Illinois v;it: more than ><,(H;0 students now legally en l rancii i sed 
^ 'ii^^'a, plus a consl.;,.ra^lp runber ot loreign stud-Mits. Where is the haselme 
ior ost.i^-1 1 s'^ Ku' coKFiunity standards wliere I live'' 

Loi j.)e !ocu> tile picture rnor*^ narr<^w]y. My familv lias been for several gener- 
ations (.at'olic. 'Ihr tamil> to the lelt of our house--a yotin.; couple witii one inlant- 
1^ ^]uite active m tiie Cliurch ol Christ Scientist. f>n (Hir ri/ht is an oldt^r couple, 
con.-r-ati-o 'Mpn-.t ,..,t d i ! ' ..M-nt 1 , <'nteitain d m ; . -t en t ly , subscriho to 

diMerent peri.^dicals and nev/spapers, buv ditterent bi^oks. We are in lact tiiree 
CiWiunitie., Living in peaceiuL and unoiiensive coexistence pr^-cisely because wo 
itavo (»ur separate st.mdard^ vhich ve neither impo.se on others nor 1 launt fu^fc^re them. 

-1%- 



r™,..„..l .tL>.„tu,„ L,. 1-..U report , ~ 't^'^TLl media thnt. they vl»h 

.„„«.„ci._aduUs I ,.<, ., ccos., „:.rUl, oa-enslvc bo pro- 

to road or vl(>w; ^.ocond, tt^at otiur auuiL ,^ hookstoro windows and 

toctod -^•--,-r:-,r::.u:r:o^:o;:tdror'to%e,trict u.- 

taeaior ironts; and third, tuat scarce it.^i^^ ^^^;.,ic vounti -Deonle with- 

play or sal. ot '.avLl, P-^^'^J • -Pi^o^waiirbro^ri tnScI^^^r^^^ to_ 

out parental consent, ^.or so ^"^^.f,^^;^'^^,^!. Hut because some regard the 

vouiv; people by oxposuro Lo sexually oxpUcit materials majority 
c.trarv evidence as incomplete and ^^'/^f ,f ^.^p' :r o h^materiais. 

o- Anerican adults helieve voun, people should not Le expose 

concern I.ero, a, „ National council ot Toac.,crs ..^r'^oL 

:':;;"enr\.r'crrs: ::-:::;:t";,o"::,n;"n:d ..o.. t,. ..o- 

,torc on ; „,;ao;-'t;; oven tLoo.h wo ™.,v novor patronr... »t„to. 



Lection ot 



»^ t7...i,.' wr. iro Driacipallv concerned .ihout our students^ and 

tZ. 1 tKl^.ool o, t.o Sopro»o Court docr»to„ tp .,„„.■ an -^^'^J^^^ 
school this fall, the ame book cane under attack in at K a l 

Toth case, the boo.s had been ordered and paid for th studen ; ' ^ ^ ! ^ 

were delivered directly to the school. four pa.-.es v;en> ent out hv 
before copies of the book were distributed .^'^ ■ ; n ■ 

the principal and the school board were sued t or danu.es '^f ^.^^^K 
decided The book in question is, oi all things, Ed^.ar I.e.. .ascers ^ "^'^ 
XN^HOKhV puhlished in 1913 and consisting of 200 or so pnet.c epitaphs .or t.u 
decea'.od rosidents of an imaginary '^mall town in the Midwest. 

the rocon^endat.on of this body of legislators is to ^''^ ^ 
the .-.unicipality' or ■.o.^ship,'' and if the stan ards are to . so as^t..;^ an 
1,' t Un hv thr ^ost or.ani/.od minor ity 1 1 tnat s cue u}k-..u l t 

..^-.u!;: recV;'o„-o.o„t:.„o.>. t„o '-"'^m/-- 

to Uard-coro porno.a-ap.. .■"■>;;;;>>_,;;- '"I , ^ IT ' t o^^wl'^ro w.l, t..o „„ ■ 
end up losing tar moro far. kUKK. il s an u ^ 

ra\'o.linK ^top? 

The strongest cnn.unUv . b..lt„: to-which is to , HUT. , 
the youn.er n,embors I that conm.un.! • ou.ht to nave access in ..choo 
r;^a^ IN T:IE KVK, ..l-l . uess-v > r, ual Iv everything P--,,f ' . that 
ca. af.ord to purci.a-o. othor , , ,^ of those 

■ ooM W L^brrs'ot-an:. otb.er co.nunity that .i.ht , ind the. o, ,ectionable. 

My con^unitv bolioves th.t the adult ne.bors oi that ---;;;^.>' i;^,^'^^^,/^;' 'iZ..,, 
..cc-ss'to anvthinK t!,ev consent to r.ad or .mow. it l-^;;;-; . ^ ^^^^'^ ^..^p , on ' 
.1, cntuunn, transaction with tho voun.er nen,b. r s have tho ^'^ ° 
or,.ons and. >t necessary, to close trootier., ot ,7 ; Ls 

U i. vulnerable tomK.takes, but it want,. Lie ri.ht ^V/^^''^ './"f^/" u. 
• ratlu-r than livin., with the mistakes that otnor c—itios mi,ht ..sit upon 

1 would >-on. for a law In New York and in other states which would respect the 
'nu.jlty and the ri.hts o> such co,.nni..os, ^ 
Illinois and the municipal code ot Champaign -n^aKo '^^ ^[.^^^ 

,or the other two conwunities flanking it on thc> street where 1 
with our parallel living in easy harmony. 

ErJc -195- - ^ 
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CENSORSHIP: TiiF ENoLISK TEACFIER'S NEMESIS 

K.iv i{. Lawwon, K.»c4u'Ster School, RochesLer, Michi^^an 

In an era ot ready aLLOssiblULy Lo the Civii Lihertips Union, ihe emphabis on 
s^dont righLs, the promaI.x;at: ion or" acadomic 1 roedun and certain riglits and respon.- 
/TibilLties guaranteed to teachers under tenure, as well as tJie niass oi controversial 
\^Uterature being published, how caii an English department cope with rh^ ev<^r-present 
problem of censorship'^ When the whole system of values is centered m the* concep'J 
^of the freedom of the ind i vi dua 1 - -h Is freedom of opinion and freedcnn of the expres- 
sion of opinion, how can Englisii teachers and administrators meet the demands of cen- 
sorship irom the community? The challenge becomes even greater when the censor rare- 
ly tollcTws the same pattern m his attack and when there is no securicy in the fact 
that a piece of literature lias ffeen accepted and taught for many years, Rochester 
.-.chool district of 10,000 students in a rather liberal community is no exception to 
the devious means of the censors. The system, however, has devised ways of thwarting 
this nemebis. 

The English teacher should never bo surprised v/iien mvt) witii a censor because all 
literature is censorahle. In the eyn of the attacker, what is taught to his children 
uiusL be supervise<i i^y a responds ible society which only he can represent; therefore, 
•ill the material may be censored because it may be contrary to his moral values, re- 
ligious beliets, or social standards. 

The censor ma-y take' many forms at any time. He may c LXiie from tiie fundamentalist 
.groups, the r>I/\ACP, the American Lt^..:ion, t[ie John Birch SocK^ty, or s im[»ly groups of 
:>artMn-s led by lanatics ot either a political. or a religK^us view. He may also be 
a 'Membt'r ^r-' the English denartment wiip ai>parently has no problems with censorship be- 
cause tie censors everything, or he mav be the conservative librarian whose shelves 
.contain nothi^'g v/t^rth censoring. for ihv [turposes oi this paper, the censor will he 
Li.ose iMitsidci the system and more pailicularly the parent \^ac deems it his respon- 
sLi)i]ity ro have his views heawi and his iniluence Iflt m t!.e d^temination «what 
tlu' ill gh school teaches. 

i^rior to the development ol the STliDENT'S RIGflT TO READ, one of the tirst books 
to undrr^o attack in the F<(X'hesrer svstetn was V/alter Van Tilberg Clark's OX BOW IN- 
CIDENT, an exceUont novel supplem(^nt t ShaK espeare * s jIh. lUS C^\ESAR because of the 
trc.itment (^f mob psycholcv;y. Out o[ ci^ntext, a parent cited seventv-five ir lances 

"pii-tani ty most instances ol wbiich the students were unaware because ot the 
piirp(\se ior viiich the book had been assi>^ned, Tlie criticism came from an opponent 

the bonding issue for a new scho^U ; and he, being a jn'c^inent [businessman in to\>ni, 
( irculated his ^r.py of the pr^^lane terms to (Uj\er nen in an attempt .t^ defeat the' 
'Mu]la^;e campaign. Alter several conferences involving the j^arenl , tlie department 
lusid, and tlie superintendent, the question did not bfc^'ne one ol pui)l ic issue 
^it'' tbe Board ot Educatic^n against t[ie ccTOiiunity. The superintendent was a prag- 
natist. and, becau'^e the millag(^ was oi such impertancf^ to th(^ improvement of the 
I'diK ational progr^im, he agreod tFiat tiie noor would be removed from tl:e required list 
.0 M-ading but remain on the ]i-,t '^l recomm(^nued f)ooks {ol|(>wing tlie year m which 
It iiatl IxMMi assigned. By ( mnpromis ing academic freedcri ot th(^ teacher ai^d the stu- 
'h'Tits, the supcM'intendent .iL»[u^ased tiu^ attacker. 

In ancther instance, Sinclair Lewises DODSWORTH came under attack by a parent 
with very strong religious views. DODSWORTH was on(^ oi the required nov^fls tor <i • 
junior class studviri).', Ameru.m liferaMirr. J'e< a'l Ko(h<''.t^o iias bee) rapjd]^' ^,row- 
3'!.. liom a ruial ct^iimunity to «in industrial one, the dep«irtmenl assigned this nov(^l 
t^ show h.^wis's view of AmcM'ican lite aftected by industrialism.. In thi'> cas(^, the 
pii'-nt came direct Iv to the En>;lish tcvn^her who was iniablf* to def ei^d the lnu)l because 
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tr^^r^u.^r^ vjht^ irv'to present a novel aboiiL wiwch 

was a, .It nrtnciPil howovor, was aware of the controversy. 

t'H> princL;ial. Tno prinCi.p.iL, .lows \ i i , 

x;.n-n in 197.., a parent o, a studont in a cu'rrent literature 
, . ^ nr..ident of the Board of Education tint Vonnp^ut s STALr.irrF.KHOR-E 

hocau'^o ot "..'in^ ,illed wit., dirt,, .uii. ,. df.scribcd " When the DLrector ol 

soTTT of -^^oK was of a Porvorto^J nature and v vidK '^^^^'^ ^^'^^ contr.^.ted 
instruct .or ,e,used to C.^plv with the P-'-^/^-' ^ ^' , J ^ ^ ^d r r'lv ^ehind tl.e 
cheSup.r.M'er.dent of Schools a.d the ' s s temporarily 

^ tacuUv ch.o.n.,; the book even 'Y'" ;^'\^^ l"7^^T>Zr^aZ he* Board of Education, 
u/hilc ^he I'-sue was. bei'n^ dehatod pahnclv the parent anu 

ti^s; f.. ..oard ..s ada,:unt .n it.s .stahd, Le.al ^-Z-^u . a d ^hore- 

Circuit court .ludge .ssued an opinion t-at the or- 
•Jore, viclated th,e Supreme Court's scuool prave, dec s ons e ud.e 

derec. that th.e booR he banned -'^ : u no.'onlv banned 

t.achin.: naterLals. His decision .,ad greater ^ ^ l.to^ature -ut also eli-n- 
a "ovel that met the ohir.tivcs o, the cour.e , n . ur rent 1 t. . a ur 

a' tod fn.n the curriculum all oth.r courses deaUn.; with e . .; as U, a 
Th. r,oard appealed the case to the Michigan Court ot Appeal • 1 -l- ^ ■ ■ 
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: Uct :tio^ .h: C^^rt of ^pp.al.. overturned ^ ^ ^ ^ ,,,,..,.,..1 

uphel.l tue Board of Education's view ot allowing students to read L 
that vould support tiie performance );o<ils ot a cla--s. 

V furfer ca... of unexpected censorsnip related to the use Sal.n e. ' CAlCnKi; 
- Sri: a Hte.att.re cour.e ^1 th::"n:::r: Jh' th^: ^udet^s^'and .d.aUd 

or social situations and particulariv ' '7^^'^'^' ^ ' ' j,, , ive. . 

cla'^.s obiected to this choice that cortainlv satislied the ^ , 

r,;;. t.a.her had also indicated that U ^-IX^:::^^^^:^' ^^^^^ 
there was available a Hst ol "^^--I^ / f^^.f lu. 'V.iti.en's Request : or 

tcrod a complaint to th.e principal. The principal u „ h i-s < .ti- 

f,e reconsideration ot a Book" a.ked the parent to be morp ''P*^'^ ^ ^ 

, ,• ..^.,1 rh;^r h,. lound the book ofiensive and requested t la t it t>e 

..U-,. parent ,>.i.c.v,.ro. ,H„t T, rVT.™ ' 'is^n. 

;-:-:-.-rif:en^i:s-i;LrAf::^ 

..plaint-. He stipulated that the novel ^i^'-/"^---;-;'^/;':;^';;::" ; n the 

course aad that he would not . emove it .irom the readm. ,\ ^^^^ ,^ ^, 
classroom. In t'n.s instance, the teacher insis .d ' J^/'' ^j^^;^' , , , consider, 
nate selection that satisfied the parent, and the '-"^ ' ^ u or a-v! withcit 
able cop.sternation, wa- resolved without .om. to the ' ^•'"'^'^'^ 

inliil^ting the academic freedom of the students o" the teac. r. 

9^.pnt'8 problem in writing. After the parent ^ 
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rather minor J i t 1 ic nil l'.ks in hor son's writing, she roacheJ into a manila envelope 
and prodiicod a i ^\^v o\ Fai-lkner's AS I IA\ DYINc; and announced that she had read 
the book during tho precedin^^; eveiung and that she and her liushand were appalled that 
the scliool would condone such an offensive book Lor college preparatory seniors. 
Be1*ore assignin^^ t^is novel, the teacher pointed out its purpose both in content and 
style of^writini; and indj.cated that any student who felt it would be contrary to his 
be lie ts •'could niake an alt(M"n<itt' choice. In discussing the book with the parent, she 
indicated that the profanity, althougli it did exist, was a minor point. Her major 
concern for her son \^^lo v/as about to i', raduate and go on to college was again a single 
ch<intcr--the chapter m wliich Dowcy Dell sought the services of a druggist for an 
ab(utiuii. Because siie './as not ch2ri<inding that the book be banned for the entire class 
but only lor her son--she eliosc an alternate for her son--the problem, although frus- 
trating, did not f',o i^eyonJ the tt-acher and the principal. It seems vitally important 
in these instances t'lat, altboni^h the situation can be handled within the department, 
the adnun IS t ra t ion be lully aware of the controversy so that further ramifications 
can ho met \;ith facility. 

Having taced this nemesis of ct.'nsorship several' times , there are several conclu- 
sions one cru]d dra\; ahvxit ways i"> L inin ^.miz ing the probability of criticism and of 
meeting it vntli confidL-nLo. In the first place, the teache*' has certain responsibili- 
ties to assume when roc ominend ing a book. Despite the glowing reviews found in the 
ENcL ISH' JOUR^i/\L ot thv i\LA publications or any other svnirce, no teacher should be 
assigning aM)ook without lirst having read and analyzed it to determine whether the r. 
novel really su]')ports tiie perforra*ince obje.ctives of the coirso, whether it is within 
the students* serial or cultural range or experience, whether the philosophical con- 
cepts may be canpatible vith those of the c cTTinnin ity , or w^iether the language m^ay be 
offensive'. CeriainU, sclocLing the novel \/ill mean tliat the teaciier will have sev- 
eral alternate selections for t'.ose who may object liecause of their o\^m fcu^'lin'gs or 
tfioso ot their parrMits. 

Secondly, a department should be able to do tend its "srH^ection of materials based 
upt n ^'/ell-def ined and clearly st<ited objectives. if a teacher can justity a selection 
bfcause it satisfies the c>>ursf' i^bjectives, thtni he can be on reasonably firm ground 
v/hen lacing a parent is cons*.) ring the novel. When Rochester Community Schools 

became involved m litigation »ver SIv\U(/HTP:UHOUSE-FI\'T: , the la^v^yers based their case 
on the tact that this novf^l did, jndeed, .neet the objectives of the course. 

Third, iL is unperative that the teacher, as well as the principal, be thor(mgh- 

ly tamiliar with THE STlfDEOT'S RICHT TO RR\D. It; is also important that tlie princi- ^ 

pal listens to a complaint but thai he makes no judgments until alter the parent has 
carefully detailed tb.e reasons tot the objections. 

Another conclusion one may draw from these censorship experiences is that a 
grc-at deal ol respons il') i 1 i ty rests with the teacher for having a broad reading back- 
grvMind in materials ap]')ropr ia te tor adolescents and for being flexible in selecting 
books cotnmensorate with the instructional level of the students. He must realize 
tb^at more than one novel will support a ^uirticular theme and that all students cannot 
'Uitisfy their needs through a sin..;le title. 

In addition, one may conclude that just as there is no single title, that may 
fit the needs of a tiieme in a particular course, there is no single way by wfiich 
one may deal with the devious attacks of the censor. The teacher, therefore, must 
be able to cope with each case individually and make iudr.ments in the best interests 
ol intellectual t reedoni lor tKe students and the teacher. 

Finally, if one is 4;oing to meet the challenge of the censor, the school system 
must have a,ve«ry clearly defined procedure for selecting miiterials ^nd for handling 
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,K,,,t . .!,vut thus.. nuLerials. KocW.icr has d.^'olopod such c policy. 

r'., , .u>u.r initiating a rcconmondat ion for new mterials or books ir ludc. 
. ; . ; u h inglish coordinator a statement of the goals ot the cou s.. 

" ' . rd.e chance and a written analysis oL the material to, show how it 

' '^"''-'^ ^''^ t ' - Is Once the English Coordinator determines the leasi 

,.p,., , ^<'^^^^:^J^^.^^^J'Zo.^nao<l change, he estahlished a study 
' ■ ;'rC:';;h:; ; . o o^^" .^^ currency, treatment oi the material, read- 

^ ' t.nded audience, format, and other special features. 

, .dation goes to the Assistant Suner intendent who -c«nd,s 



1 It r'tL in tl- procedure, the teacher may appeal the decision 
•'^-'I'i' " of the head librarians oC the high schools, the .o- 

;'V^ :i Fn U P r^ent recon^ending the hook, and at le.st one 

:^1:l^^h department of the other hi.h school FoIKncing th . 
, ' , e,u e L; L m co.>plex the surface, but vt helped to P^--" 

;„,;'i:,;,;;y ^nl the teacher for '..owing the objectives and selectm, mateiial appro 
•.ri.it '"T those ^oals. 

case o. a complaint, the parents wishing to discuss specific ^^^^^'^ 
r.-c.v.. copies cf the books and course objectives. P-P^^ .^J^:'; ^^'^^^^ f ^.^^..^etion 

--^^^^^Br-B::!^^^ 

criticisn and th(. ans.viis .,ivi.n - criticism re- 

,n v.MLim-. He keeps the Superintendent intormed of all snch_c 



.VU...u.h not a panacea, thes.^^ procedures give conf.den ..^the te^ 
r,n the ..nerr- fr.nn within and from without and provide a 1 imi .asi,> 
:. ,;rat whatever level to me.t the challenges ,,f c.— ^^^^^ 
disgruntled and unin.or.,ed p^-ople, theretore. d c a,e wl^^^ ^^^^ 

tne w!H>le school community hut leave tne ^^^^^^^ , ^ ^^^^.^ ' "l^cs I l,ave out- 

tJ^^Zl^rH^l"^ TX^ZZ ^f^^aSellr^l^en.' nd they will allow 
K.^li.' te.ichers to .se..k the best nethods and m.ateriais to produce thinking citizens. 
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jgi CENS.jRStllP: IHK Sl'l'DKr^i'S Ni)N'-RlGlll 1 > IVAm 



"• !oi-iorl- HnglL.-,li -Uiiu-rvisor fur Lh,- oiiio State Di3parLnont 

-■I KdtK>L,on, preseiitl;. ^.t Chagri.i Falls High School, Chayrin Falls, Ohio 

111 rec.-r.t yrars it 'n u.t uuc.<.,.on to hoar ol scliool con^orsliip of books 

such luthors i.D. Salia.;, r and ^ urt \oaneguL. B„t- wh-.n the nation's toaclung 

> ^.Mll ,;ontr.l Ohio school district had apparently censored 
^''•'-^•-•''-s Si'OON RIVER AXiili)!. x;V, ■-erious questions regarding the possible 
n.sut-'vice ot unr.' ison iblc icidci"ic consor.hip running wild were raised. [f Masters 
cul ' n .t mthstmd the censor- what ch mce did teachers have to use the increasing 
nu- oi uv.ll written and relevant contemporary literature.' Wliat happened to cause 
the Aneric.n Civil liberties I'nion U- file a class action suit in the Federal District 
Cm.. ..,.;aina tins school district, the c.vents o." the actu.l trial and the subsequent 
deci^^ion have so.e L,r-r. aching implicat ions--and ]essons--for the teaching nrofession. 

^ It ,11 stirted someL.-ue m early Mirch, 1972. A ninth grade English teacher at 
■'i.liir Innior Fi/h School in the Scioto-Darby Cit. . .-hool District ,.„tside Coluobus 
OMio, mno.mced t' iL as part , ■ f chat class slu- would he using Masters' SPOON' R^'FR 

■ '■''•-•^"^ -111 ^Ludents Lo have a copy of th.. papcriack, which Lhex 

con d pure,. IS. on lli.or own ip irea stoi.'s or purchase then, through her. Mien the 

.tudM.ts who pur. h:-, si the hooks fro,, the teacher received thuir copies about six 

..CK.^ lat..r, the' lound that pages "ere missing. h'hen thev asked the teacher 

r tn. pige., were -ussiag, tii,. teich, r told the student-; Lhit there was i..ateri.il 

n tpose -...p., tint ref'Tn ! L. ",,.-.p.i it ters ," which , it wis initiall-. rep.-rted, 
tn- princL-.ii did -v I wiat t!,. ,Lud.nLs t re id a'lout. 

.he'tw, .)ago , tint Were p li n-tak i ngl re:-ioved fro.iOicU paperback volume sold 
' -'-"■•■•^.''-s coiit.inid Lii( p(.ei!s "!.-lijah ;row!:n,;," "Dam /l " ' ' . j'n'ie r , " ind "Ceor- 

-"'l ^''tt-'-rs" r.terred to i.n those ; — ms a'r- tiu words 
fr. . love,'" "mistr. -^s, " "li bii^," "l-arlot," and "bare breasts " I're-trial investi- 
^'t. .11 •. the AM.i- indicated th.r th. principal, with the approval oi the superinten- 
lei.i- ordered the teacher t. ..ve tli.. p iges in qaestion. Actnal court testiniony 

the nut. nured t, ich._r r. veaL d th,.t ti,^ decision to rem .ve the p .ges was -nutually 
'■:''^V' "'i' If Old !,.r d. p,rt-,nt . hairpers, pi , with the princi^nl "u;are" 

I th- 1. c I s Ion . 

-•U^t-i.e trill th..' t.'ich r fartipT r.-v il , Lhtt 're the entir.. AN'-^I-p h . H,e 

-i ' P^"'ns in diss ip.i had tp.. .tnp.pL, r. i.t tw-- ..r thr... .L!i.>rs ot tlieir 

i-M-rt .n, thei t,, tl,.. cii [„ A TJ ittorn.-,, asl ed U .cher in 

■.r,.,--e;.n,initiun wh see rcMovt.l ti., ^. she- !iarl p,, intention of usinp, thi-.-- 

■y eve,-, referring, t . tn..r--sP.. ,i,,plv repli.-J tn i t\,. students might h ive com. upon • 
th. il'^identj^' it 1 jpt..r..U ing t., k....,, i„ ,,i„d thit some '« Lu lent , in V\n 
'■' " r ' ^\^^<-- pnrcha,..-' c.-pm , ot th._' booi.- at ],.pil stc.res an<l nier.'fon ' h , i_d 
th, ... -oetti-, ill their bo'd .. 

icstifviuK on hrihill ,r Ltn a-M.i. '-L. ,it Lhr trii] w i thi^ wdL-t, wh.. um s it 
^" KiK'ii^h ^u:v.rvi.,>i : t thr Ml' ; - ^t,t, nirtiu. nL nf Kchi . i .^v, , ir 

il'Jitj - L,. tr-sL]f:Ln/. tsa r^. Mr fcs.KMi.l onhimi, tint Liu- sol.-.tioM 

.'I ii'>!i tliiL^i, f , CISC in qt!. .L-.M mk: \\v>\sinK s^riu Mi in;.-. t>f Liu- ■,tu\^-nt pdpuliLiMn 
It Llh'j^ivcn '^ui^'i hiyj^ sch.^ i, i w^mi'! lu^t 1mv»^ ^u-r >in 1 i ^Iioslmi SI'OmN RIVHH (imL 
'^^-^'^-^ .lUiT.l^.T <>l r-pr()(inc* .} . o ^ ;r r, ^ ^,,^}, ^ ^..^.^..^ rcMd ,N i i ; L^ , tn sj« -v^th- 
r.'i'Vi;,-- t.^ iK^^i M^ . ^ is, Lliir v/itnc^s wlicLhor Loaclu^i 

' ' ' t.MiLer»j(I into tt.. :.<']octiun prcce^-. icner tu)'-s L'nrnu^h in nr cpa r i n>!; 

At> .:}irr5itivr r.-sp'..i,.* wi-~ U-^port^d wi Lh Lh^ o,> ...rv.iL kmi th.it ,> j^ot^l 
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teacher would porsonal preference only when all other factors were equal: road- 
abiUt'. relevance, literary quality, availability, and so on. 

.robablv oae of the .est disheartening aspects of the actual -^J^^^ j^^^f^ ^ 

- , r 11.,, rM,> \nv ittornevs to introduce other poems fror, the AN1H0L0(,Y m an 
retusa o o^l;- ^^Jl^"^,,,, .„.khe same topics as the excised poems and that 

Tnotrr nrt'^AaU :;tLoy and tho'lawyer for the St.te Department of Education who • 
were present in ^ he courtroom. 

1 t .^A r^>rr of the "lesion" this ca^^e has for the teaching pro- 

nor regularl, read publications for English teachers. 

rh„ f .der-1 district judge. Joseph P. Kinneary. took five months to issue h,s 
• • ,rder Thi ACU' had claimed that the school h>ard. superintend. nt and 

..p.nion rights of the student filing the complaint and all 

'Jrrr. nir rU ' tu :t^ iolation of propertv rights was included the su.t 

s thrii:d:at: h>d pre-patd for the booKs. Ihe judge's decision in th.s case 

has some interesting fand disturbing) implications for teachers. 

1 >,tit«iEnt in the opinion and order reads: "Ihe Court rejects the 
.ossLMlit 'I ^fffs (students, possessed a first amendment right to receive 

rnf:::;.'":; .hic.:was .b^d bv defendants- [^^^^ ; ^ 'have 

M .i,i..r1i-iin • mine.) In substance this judgment purports that studencs go 

selccUim ..nJ " jf.^ ,f, fct„m „„t censorship! Th. opmio,. 

^i:;:;;^:-;;:.:"'.;:: ^.r-.'L-^^:ru;:; ,::::s'.:.;:r-:L,.. 

and lost tii.'ir suit. 



. . f,,fs nor ai rh.v lost. Though no legal expert, this writer sees the court 
, , ' -t den • n V-riKht to learn, while seemingly upholding the teacher s 

S;^i:'^"-ele:t"^;eadini^l, - question, that ^the^prof ession must^ 



^V-:tn- tE? f thi-^ f-m:-- c;;:' 't:; ^ 

^^'^^■'■"■'""'^ , , ts t nt iMd a censorial effect, but which "they believed, ,nd 

,K.r,ndants co..utted acts that had a c.ns^^ wo^k the plaintiff teacher chose 

Wliit a teacher chi>ose^ to CtMcn is noL 
decides tc ie.irn/' 

:SeU.ctLon by its verv nature required the elimination' of ^l^^X^^^^^^"^:,^, 

^ .Uernatives: perhaps because of readability, perhaps because o. reUvanc . 
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bccui.^c' of t\u k'V^M ot sophistication, perhaps simply buCiuse of the limits of time. 
But can it he- called "soUcLion" t.- excise two pages from ,i bonk of hundreds of poems 
when onl> six are to L,iU.^,hL / !^ it "selection" to excise two pages because of a 
half dozen words ! Selection would liave been in operition had six poems out of over 
a hundrec hem oriYrod the students in an effort to iuve i renro s.^n ta t i(va oT tiu' tot 1 

iiiouj;i> it riL^^ht, ,it flrsL .Janco, be encouragin- t, sou th.it tlu. court has for^ 
. nco upheld the L, icher'. right.to ,..lect, it is far fn.n promising for the future of 
.•JucitLon in thi^ countr: to practically dcclire the student'. "non-rigl:t" to leirn. 
la. ruLinj; in this case does something to tii. philosopliy of an open education and free 
1- ur; : as i teacher, i sincere]., hope ny students are luit limited by the knowledge 
or {■ lor (Lion or potential i> -.perienceb E have at ti\ dispos.il. 

Since t , ALli has decided not to appeal the d ctsion (similar and stronger eases 
!g,ui-,t L, is,o-J-,i;, ,,t-e pending in Ohio. One such case that was pending and is .^f the 
■"''"i"- yii>_rianuscript has be^n decided was the Vonnegut -Ke sev cis^. in tb.e 
;;t.-o.,t.„vi ! !.■ Jihio/ case. Mere the court ruled that the seluiol Wis within its rights 
t. tssign CA (,il\D!E and O^E FLE'.,' ()VER_niE CTCKOO'S M- S ! to the limited number_of 
stud, ait. in an independent ,.tudy class j^with parental consent ,nd board approvaj_/. 
/.ut then the jud/e A.hh-d tliat even though the school was witiiin its rights, both 
b..--ks were dee ;ed t,, he obscene!) there is little thit em be done about this partic- 
Mlir L-istance. "ait hope'lnll;. teachers who come across this cise will le irn something 
r r<i. lit. ^ 

first, lei, hers sihMjld recognise that as prof e' ss i.ma 1 educators the> do have the 
ru;ht and tn. r, ^p. .n. ib i 1 1 1; to s.Uct ippropriate -..ateri.ls f,,r their cla.sseS. But 
tliat t-Lg'ht caniu.t t ike ^ precedence over the student'^- right t,. learn. ■lliough'the con- 
cept <t one iudividuii'^ ri-^ht-. not interfering with ane)ther', se. ms to be intuitivelv 



'i.-u-,, tb,. s:-',,.;; RI VER a; ; di - . if,; ci.-,e seem,, to n.-gate that id. 
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. '-' ^■!<'':ieutj, ,.f this case cry out tu teachers ..f this nati,Mi--and 
>'"P'-^'- II.- r,n).;li-:i t e.ici 'r s - - 1, , redefine "professionalism." Needless te sa- , siiiply 
b.^iay, 1 ". .•I'ber" ,.f I prot,. ,sion il organization, recaving pre.fession 1 1 journil,^, 
itt.. I! , c-nl er. ;ic,. . .md conventions, and taking additional relevant uni.versit% 
course, will n, t hit. .1- as ure a teacher's beinK "pa-ofession,i 1" in ill that' he or 

''V "- •^'"''-l- >"^''i profussionil activity night offer a 1 1, .rnat ives to a pair 

,.f .ci w,rs 1,1 itt,,'] pt ! -il; to e-a'rcise the selectiiM pr,>cess' 

\nd I 'sth , thi^ ci.e ouj;ht to niako teachers rethink th, diffe-renc between 
lecti .a Old censorship. .^;y the very fact th.it there .ire' liun.lreds of possibilities, 
fe; ■pi,., ot .itir.. tbit a t.^Mcher could choe.se fr,.ni, pr, cess ,>t s, Ue.tLon is 

n.jce..u-, 'or ,n;. lav/lish t,..iche.r. To a group of "averaKe" high school ^, .pluTior- s , 
(.(■; hlv,Kr;'-> TlvWEI.s mi^iit be pis,.,.d ,,ver for >UD MA(,A/1NK or some ey.nnples of the i-cnre 
irom contenporary ri^da. ihis w.aild be selection not cense.rsnip. Selection is i" 
protessional re spon s i h i 1 1 1 that is t,.o ofte^n tiken eisuall'.. io,, , ften sele.ctu.n is 
b,.,e.l more ^ on teacher nrel,.rGnce than student need and interest. Aiui ev.;n Meire ,,ften 
" ele'Ction" i., Ic'ft t,, the textbe.ok editors or unfounde-d and unre.iscai.ib 1 e nressiires 
fn m the. coMi'iunitv. leMchc.r.s need to .iCively combat "casual se lec ti . ,n , "publisher 
selection,'' .ind "community pressure selection" by reasserti,,,. (or incori'ior iting ) the 
trip.irtite criteria of REMABl! 1 IV, REi.EVANCE, and I.IIKKAIJV <;i'ALnv into their process 
of selecting rea,ling and viewing materials. If they would the profession might not 
be emb.irrj-n-J bv another "<;poo., River case" and our courts wouldn't be tempted to 
curb vet inotb. r tlie right i-iluTent in the piincipl- ,-1 Uve inqu.rv. 
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A HRIEI- CffKONCn.OCT OF THE WEST VIRGINIA TEXTBOOK CRISIS 

"\ stranger trying to guess the identity of people walking into a public meeting 
in Cha le oXLht'mistake Alice Moore for the research director of tlu> ^oc.l Lo.,ue 

iV^o. voters When Mrs. Mooro ran for a position on tho Kanawt.a County Board of Ed- 
a a rr Tich pr r. es o;er a uni'-^ed .ystem of city and .u.urban and rural school., 
^hf aiuf wCn voters might have felt comfortable with her diction hut not hor 
orLran sho said the schools were being taken over by a 'humanistic, a heistic attack 
on God : M S. Moore won the election by focusing her opposition on a P^l^^ ° 

;d;cation tl>en Heing tried out in a few Charleston ^ J 

ventually ahandoned under pressure. During the campaign L.T. Anderson ^ J^^^J'^ 
Iz^TE colunmist who does as much as one man can do to keep t.e spi i of Mencken a _ 
1 u^..^ viroinia wrote 'Here was a pretty and womanly woman, poised and ardc 

ilTte! s^rtin:":;; tCr'^ally associat^ed with the ,Tohn Circh Society, pool roo^s , 

'"uf ^Srin^'wien'the Board of Education was asked to approve the new English and 
Utcrr:-c" X h:,oks d.at a teachers' committee had reconunended for adoption Mrs 
Uore Isked that a . inal vote he delayed. Her initial concern, she 
that the new books night follow a recent trend in treating certain Ian , 

s Lceptahle usage-one o. a number of types of - ,1;^' \7J ot ic 
Then, having t ound pas.sa.es she considered offensive on nora ^ , , 

.rounds. Mrs. Moore began making the books ^^^^^ -./-^ , :,,^^r.ect ing attend- 

.ight ..e expected to share her_views. __InJune.^at n<i-.. ^ .^^^^ 



:t; ;thors;rd protesters, hoard voted, thre. t. two, ^ ]:^l:;!'l::z - 
l,e I. texthooks-atter <.liminating eight boo. t.at V\":V .^'"^L^ /u . c ot the 
parents had_found_offensive T>.t conce«^ 



the new textbooks -a Iter eiiminaring eigu. u.,y _ . ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^.^^^^ ^^^^ 

M- As SOL lati on, v 
undanentalisi '-'M 

officiallv statea ics oppusiu^>H. ^- , i.,,rcli halls uid road 

opposition grew over the su,™ner as the h.oks vere displj-1 n '- " 



r o';:-inc uding the executive hoard ot the i'arent -Teac ^ er Associa uo , «^ 
::-ficiaUv stated its opposition - some t-..- -hut a.^^^^^ '-~}':;\:'::, 



side parks around the countv. Uv August, a loose lo^^ement >e ^ 

Tawl-and-stomp preachers, who .lust leel son.e..in. ^ ;' , , .ele- 

conventLon, cannot conceal tb..ir pleasure at h,.in, sought ' „^ 

,.,,.i..n audiences by men wearin. neckties,' L.T. l:^; / ' V:;'! s -ournal 

.er .-acation. 'A Great Day of Ketr..ution is at hand. ^CaU n wj^i - 

Kniawha Countv, West Virginia," ^<>K^E^, Septe,r,ber iO, D-., - 

sept. S. 197-'.-"A eontrov.rsv .ver textbooks _^a. P^-^-^-^Z^iT ^00 ^ 
u„.,ra.,natu:al and n^oral ^ept ah.n.t H.OOO pupils ' ^ ; ; aav and 

the job Wednesday. Der.ums t r.a or s picketed school- lor , attenpt to 

extended-' the picket lines t. nines and other V;'! ;,,;^ , ; S.,aLrd 

:..tiK.r support 1 or their cause. . . A spekesvan * '^i; / -^'f ' ' . ^ , s. cuid 

.,.d attendance In the 44,H0n-papil district was , aho . o p r cc 

straight day. . .The protest be,an when .c,><.a openo-i ' ' ^^^^^ J^^^^, criticized 

dates back to earlv sunrner when Alice Moore, a member of the schoo '^^ ^ ; % j,,„V.s. 
the panel's textbooks conrnittee tor its choice ni — . -'"P ^^^^^"^ ,ith 
She said the hooks reflected an ' ant i -Chr is t ian viewpoint and contained article. 
Lorr^ct grammar. Other protesters claimed the ^^ooks con one sue ^^l^;;^ : 
and were immoral. . . The Rev. Marvin iloran pastor of the oew 1 R^P^-t 
fundamentalist church, formed a ^roup called the Concerned ( iti.ens ° j^^^^^ 
and urged parents to keep their children home 1 rom .school. A ^"^^^^^ "^f j'^^^^^;;-^, and 
plan L protest drew more than 2,000 persons. . ;7',;;;;°° '^^Zk DAILY 

other demonstrators marched outside coal mines yesterday. (Al dispatch, ak 

''"se;;^rl97.--Mrs. Moore said the boycott and picketing were planned without her 
knowledge. 'I haven't been involved in this ir. any way ''- not en- 

Mr. Horan (the Rev. Marvin Horan, leader of tho boycot ) until "^^^^ ^ 
cou.a.1.., ^h.~ h.yco-. T dl cuss it with ^people but I'm a -d ^ ..b -^^f-^^,^^ 
O ould jeopardize my position on the oodiu .c cnco-.^ee u.e boycott. 



hand, T svrnpat ii iz(^ witli tliosc people. Wiiore else are thev t:(^ ^^.'.o and wl^al are ihey to 
do' One tlunisaiul people' stood in the rain durin^^ a hoard nu^otin/, and sav; l\\c books a- 
dopted anyway. What cdu they do.'" (TIfE CHARLESTON GAZETTE, w'.V., p. 1) 

Sept. 8, 197A--"Edith. iJulan waved a red sixth .',rade textbook at the ^at!iering. 
'Thii^ is thp Lirst step of connnunisni, ' she said. 'They are nothing but violence and 
tilth,' a/rot'd .mother wo'^uin. . . Th^* sc -^oToook c^mtroveisy erupted Tuesday alter 
lestering th.e ^mtIre summer. In an otiorr to pressure school ot t"lc ial.-j to withdraw 
the controversial texts, a lew hundred parents k^pt tiieir children at home, iiy week's 
end, demonstrators had crippled some ot the county's industry with pickot lines." 
{\V dispatch., AKL'^ONA REITBLIC, p. C-29) 

Sept. 11, 197-f--"Since school be^an last week about 23 persons a day have visited 
rh(^ readln,^ roo^n in the "-^oard, of Education's Lee Street annex. Mo.^t are willing to dis- 
lus;^ tho hook.-T , / under at fack/ rationally witri the consultants but school board employ- 
es heli( ve lln^se viev;in>: the texts are not tUe saine ones nianning picket lines. . . No 
answer is i;i -en renuirks that 'There should be no mention of Cod in scliool books--with 
either a bi.; or little ' and 'most youni; teachers are atheists.' 'What can you say'^ ' 
a consultant asked. Also apparent frt^a spending tine in the reading room is the deter- 
mination on th.e part of -^one to find lault with every select-ion. 'Th. i.s is an ti -Oath o- 
lic,' juichlv assessed a visitor earlier this v^eek. Turnin to another vork she pro- 
nounced it 'aiiLi-French. (^C.'uVRLE^lUN HAILY ^-lAIT , W.V,, p. ID) 

Sept. li, r^7+--"\ll book-, oi tee language arts adoption will he submitted for re- 
\\('\': to ,1 cLti/.en*- co^ny^ittee appointed by Kanawha County :M\ird of Education y^emhers 
and me-fner-elt'Ct V, Ooujc^las Stump. All supplemental t(»xts, plus the r,alax> and J.C, 
leat! ^.er^es, v;ill be removed from tlu* classrooms during tlw rf^view [Joriod.Tle i>oard 
a.nnouncfd t'li^ ^r>ortly arter noon r -dav 'ollowin^ two and a ball hours ^-t delii'ora- 
lion an. i stub. ^- sc:r. oi. ^.eKtbook protestt^^rs ' demand-.." (^H^VKLESTON PAT! Y M\1L, p. 1) 

_]<'pt. I', 1 V * - A f ter trie ^ oard a.-:r'*ed to -^u^riLt tiie bi>(.[<s to re^'-icw, sbio /Mrs, 
'Uu.re^, te-ld l*ip cro^^l ai)Out l,i.'0(i p ^-^sters at t'^e .c ool tniard '^^uildihu; ti e <i- 

r..^.*m(^rr was '-iier.' t'lan [ ever thou^r.t -.'e couM act *"Tmpli*.r. . L think this is l\\o best 
wr can ^'xp.-ct.*'* ^'LA'xIE^ION t^\ZhTTE, p. 1) 

''(^]it. 12, 1';^ / - -''S) tudent ^ at (lOor^e W<.ishin>;ton digh Sciio<il walked out todav at 
1] <i.M. ii. prot^>s't ti.e dec i^itm by th>e Kanawha Count, 'ioard )j Educatic^^ to r(^- 
*vo\e . ■ r >-o\ ^^r-1 la 1 E'^. I i h toxtbooks ir^rri school.^ for a H]-d<iy r^'viev period. Teach;- 
ri , <r tb<' '-)utr: ''ill*^ ':'u;(;l were Meeting.' at noon to dt^c'dc it ti\ey ah>. would wilk 
nit I) : < lassrooms I: prv:)test of tiie ^^oardVs action. iA\ ^.enior Tod ;oim ,^ n.iid to- 
d<\ ' stud'-nt > wero tur^ir^., in their book.s as request^nl by the b'^ard vlien a .,roup 
* l^'m ,;ot t«^-* tl'er dwd decided tbere '-/aS nothing wron^.', with t':*' be(iKs. . .^Vc see no- 
■ iiM, vron v;it' ts books,' Jones said. 'So we asked for tiiem bacK.' \\e telt its 
•ard '.^ if [ a 'nii:orit> rul" the iiKijority,' Jones addfd. ?riTa-ipal en<* L)ou;']as 
said ' did -.ot st'^p the w.u(h^.^t- t re.m reclaiming tbit'ir ';.>oks, nor did '.'^ .ittevipt to 
st(n) t.^em :r(^:.- leavin., tb.e scbool." rCii/VRLESTON OAn.\ p. 1) 

.♦»pt. 1 + , I'-^7'f--".\ t.rucb driviu' was snot and woundt'ci Frid.iv in <i lurtbr-r WMv^e ot 
"vUile'<c f rtused 1' t ... mtroduLti^ni "f school text bo(^kf, t 'Mt alleeedlv J»'r<iir:e reliviion, 
'K^ralitv and parrii;f i need p.rlp,' said Kaririv/bwi 'iountv !"neriM Kei:ip '-li^ltoi'i, wt:ose 

'•0-:uin rorio tr .^d ♦ l« ^ end wi'J> ro 'in^ bands uf pickt^ts yelluu, , 'l-airn ll'ose . i Ithy 
'>ok.- V . . . \iH)r .iT ^uin va.s wounded by ^uniire at a truck cuu]iany pici^c^t lino thura- 
dav. 'Mobs art' ruKn,,,' said schools super ir< tendent Konne'b. Jnderwood, who c<inct^l(^d 
claases 'or pu]»ils .md c.illed * weekend school activitw>s includj.i '.^tb<lll 

,anes." (ri'{ djspalcl, '\i:i>:n::\ kT:|MT[o^[(;^ p. A-12) 

'•opt._l), hi'\--''lw(^ I'UMi employ(Mi in the Upper Kanawiui Vallev 10 miles i r nn lere 
/Ciiarle.>t(_n/ . vrro in critical ctnulition m Charl(^ston MtMm^rial dospttal. (Mie '^lan iiad 
'u't-n snot, tti*' thor bfsiten, . . Dcmion .t rat ions aimed at -e^'pin); students nnt ot sciiool 
be,',<in tirst d.iy -'t c l.iss(\. on Sc^ja. . At a rally tia- pi"evii)us ni^ja, a (^nicfriuHl 

^'iti'^'i > l^Mh^r, '. Ma^'vm »'^, J -.iOunC'd i,^\l'-o.^' , .i:,o wild, v»> " ild 

use a 'li/, \)oor. i^urning right here.'!' (NTIU' Y(JRK TIMES, p. ^2) 

'w.p^ 1 — "V,... ---app, an English teacher at ',('ory,o Washin/ton lfj/,h Scho<4, 

Sriid that f^ducatoi^ and admin is r fc^l v rs had been threatenful repeatedly, ''vt^ ar-^ living 
^ »\'.<nn ir* the climate ot a Nazi world.' sne said. 'What we're talking about t ho mt^l) 
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controlling' everything, the football games, activities, telling everybo<ly the direction 
or their livo'^.''' (AP dispatch, ARIZONA REPUBLIC, p. A-15) 

Sept. 13, 1974- -"Kanawha County teachers have voted against staging a one day sick- 
out in protest of the school board's removal of controversial textbooks. Members of 
the Kanawha County /Association of Classroom Teachers, meeting Saturday at Morris Har- 
/ey ('ol Ipu^s woro outsp(>kt!P iv their opposition to the board's action. . . Ho\>;ever, 
it was their consensus that any action resembling a strike or walkout only would re- 
kindle sparks ot violence that appear to have eased in the valley. . . Several mem- 
bers of the association remained adamant In their determination to stage some type 
of protest. They said the t»oard's compromise action was an affront to their profes-- 
sion. . . Late Saturday, a dele^^jation of teachers which opposes the outcome of the 
vote not to sta^e the protest announced members are contacting the American Federa- 
tion oi Teachers (AFT), an AbT-CIO affiliate, to learn what alternative action they 
may take. A spokeswoman f o * the delegation said she believes her professional associ- 
ation has let teachers down." (Sunday .CAZETTE -MAIL , Charleston, W.V. , pp. LA, IQA) 

Sept. 16, 1974--"School will remain closed in Kanawha County, W, Va., 'until 'I 
can be assured tliat students and staff can go to school without fear of violence, ' 
School Superintendent Kenneth Underwood announced Sunday. . . Two persons were shot 
in separate incidents last week. Underwood ordered schools closed Friday, . . Later, 
Assistant Superintendent Marvel Arvon of neighboring Boone County announced that 
schools there also will be closed today. Arvon cited a fear for the safety of students 
and per^^onnel as the reason." (AP dispatch, ARIZONA REPUBLIC, p. C-11) 

Sept, 17, 1974--"School Supt, Kenneth Underwood of Kanawlia Ct^untv announced his 
decision to reopen schools after talks with community and law eniorcement oi 1 Lcials 
convinced him it would be sate." (AP dispatch, PHOENTV GAZETTE , p. A-9) 

Sept. 19, 1974--"Tltree ministers, r^ognlzed as leaders of the countywide pro- 
test against controversial English textbooks in Kanawha County schools, were among 
11 men arrested Wednesday atternoon for violation of a Kanawha Circuit Court injunc- 
tion limiting the amount of pickets allowed to congregate on county schools property." 
(CIl\RLESTON DAILY MAIL, p. 1) 

Sept. 20, 1974--Arrested leaders of a cru-^ado to ban a new series of controversial 
school textbooks promised Thursday to fi^ht on m the courts. Classroom absenteeism 
dwindled to less than 9 per cent. 'I will take my case to tlie Supreme Court, if nec- 
essary/ said the Rev. Charles Quij.;ley, one of three ministers arrested Wednesday for 
violatip/; a court order limiting picketing at thn board of education. (UPI dispatch, 
ARIZONA REPUBLIC, P- A -5) 

Sept. 20, 1974--" 'We won't tolerate children being tauj^ht things against the 
principles that have kept this country great for 200 years,' declares the Rev. Marvin 
ik>r<in, a sel f -orda ined f.aptist minister and one of the protc^st leaders. 'We can't 
take a cb^ance on underminiru; society by teaching children to rebel a)',a]nst Hod and 
t'lC'ir country like these books do.' Says Mrs. Moore, thj school-board member: 'I'd 
ratht'r have mv phone tapped than have uvy child's mind tapped.' . . Nellie Wood, a 
Lfac iur and chairman of the committee that originally selected the hooks in Kanawha 
bounty, says s'tie believes the books are usetul for their variety and different points 
i.r view, ilather than being un-American and immoral, slic says, 'I'd call them extreme- 
ly patriotic hecatiso thev represent all kinds of Americans.' Virgil Matthews, a Charles- 
non counc ilman-at -large and the father of three schoolchildren, agrees. 'They help 
pr(^pare kids to take on life as it is, which isn't exactly like we want it to be,' 
:w says.* rinulip Rpvzin, "War over Words," WALL STREET JOURNAL, p. S) 

Sept. 1\ 1974--"Kanawtia County School Board member "Mrs . Alice Moore said ^oday 
SFie //ill not appoint representatives to the textbook review committee because 'it is 
stacked against' ihoso who i ind some of the current textbooks offensive. . . If the 
school board is only interested in ^,etting a vote on the books, Mrs. Moore said^'They 
?^'Ould hold a »:.enoral elV^ctimi. I have, no^. doubt about wlio would liave the votes V.en. 
We would, "^here is no doubt in my mind that the majority ol parents in this county 
rind Darts of these bookr offensive.' Instead of simply voting on the books, she said, 
tne review c-Tinittee snould establish tinu guidelines and then examine eacn of the 
Sooks in liylir of these guidelines. The basic guideiUit. should Hp rhflt ^' 
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tain no material wliich is offensive to any eth.iic or cultural ^roup,' she said. 'We 
did away with LIT'II.E VAACK SAMBO because the blacks found if offensive. They took 
'Frito Bandito' off television because he offended Mexican-Amet icans . We should show 
the same concern for not offending the religious and social values of any other group. 
Surely \/e can come up with a set of textbooks that does not offend anyone. (C1L\RLES- 
TON DAILY MAIL, pp. 1, 4) _ — 

Sept. 27, 1974--''Mr. c;raley /the Rev. Ezra Graley, one of the protest leaders/ 
said the demands v/ould be presented to ofticials either today cr by registered mail. . 
These dein^^nds , which the protest group asks be met by Oct. 7, include: Resignation 
of Supt. henneth Underwood, board member-elect F. Douglas Stump and members Albert 
Anson Jr., Russell Isaacs and Harry Stansbury. Total removal of all controversial 
books from county schools. A review of other books in the system by a committee of 
seven persons ••- four parents to be selected by the committee submitting the demands 
and th^ree named by the school board. A public cummitment by the governor to investi- 
gate the se,le::tion and qualillcation of the state textbook committee. Immediate exon- 
eration of persons accused or convicted of violations of court injunctions during the 
text controversy. Persons who did not work because oi sympathy with thfe protest move- 
ment will not have job penalties other than loss of wages for the lost time. No penal- 
ties to children wiiose parents cooperated with the textbook protest group." (CHARLES- 
TON DAILY M^ML, p. 1) 

Sept. K), 1974--"In a statement Saturday, the Rev. Charles ^H^S^^^ asked for 
prayers tor t:he de^th of Anson /Albert Anson, school board member/ and two other mem- 
bers of the Kanawha County Board of Education because they have supported use of text- 
books that opponents maintain are un-American and anti-Christian. 'l am asking Chris- 
tian people to pray that Cod will kill the giants that have mocked and made Urn o^ 
dumb fundamentalists, Mr. Quigley, a fundamentalist minister ^aid Saturday. . . In 
saving he wanted the three men struck dead, Mr. Quigley .said it was not 'a matter ot 
hate or love. It's a matter of anybody standing in Cod's way and trying to bring Chris- 
tianity to a halt.'" (AP dispatch, ARfZOMA REPUBLIC, p. A-i) 

Sept. 30, 1974--*" I have not prayed to (;od to kill . . . Anson or the other two 
board members,'' Quigltr/ said Sunday. 'It is not niy will for the three board nembers t.> 
die. I am only praying that God's will will be done in this matter,' Oui>;ley stated. 
i{o\^ever, Ouiglev did say that he felt he should 'warn' Anson, ami the other two board 
members. . . 'of their danger based on Biblical history. The removal of those who op- 
pose the \/ork ol God is theologically possible and has happened in the scriptures,' 
'Quigley said. Quigley, who is al f i liated 'with the Cathedral of Prayer Baptist Church, 
said Lt was up to ^God's judgment as to who will be sac r if icedr- -whether it will be a 
iow hoard members, or the 25,000 children of Kanawha County.'" (CltARLESTON CAZETIT., 

Oct. 8, 1974--"Protes ters concerned about school texthot^Vs tried to close Kaniiw.ia 
County's schools Monday for a second time, but school ofticials reported the number of 
absentee's was below that of the first boycott last month. Sixteen persons, including a 
minister, wore arrested as they tried to keep school buses at nearby St. Albans from 
Ir^avin^; a garage. . . Thre renewed boycott camo after leadors of the movement said they 
had been deceived by the hoard ot education in an agreement reached last month that 
temporarily ended a boycott of schools, industry and commerce in the Kanawiia Valley." 
(AP dispatch, ARIZONA REPVULIC) 

Oct. 9, 1974--"Eleven mines were shut down, three women pickets were arrested and 
school buses were vandalized Tuesday in the latest ant i -textbook demonstrations that 
erupted anew after two weeks of calm." (UPI dispatch, ARIZONA REPUBLIC, p. A-13) 

Oct 11, 1974--'*Three tire bombs, gasoline-filled beer bottles, were thrown at 
Chandler Eloiiientary School on Charleston's west side. Principal Ed Sweeney said only 
one ignited, causing minor smoke and fire damage in one classroom. John Clay, head 
custndjan at Helle Elementary School, underwent hospital test^ after b,>ing struck in 
the back by a chair as he "i?^e his raornin>^ rounds." (AP dispatch, PHOENIX CAZETTE , p. H-2 

Oct. 13, 1974--"An 18-m^^.mber citizens committee chosen to review the books and 
recoinmend whether they be removed from the classrooms permanently alref'dy has spjinteic 
into disagreement. Seven members walked off the committee , claiming they were ^^^^^ 
"^ridiculed* by other members for their stand against the books." (UPI dispatch, ARIZONA 

REPUBLIC, p. A-20) , j , 
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Occ. 13, 1974--"A car belonging to one of three women arrested this past week for 
picketing in tin* Kanawha County textbook protest was destroyed by an explosion Satur- 
day." (AP dispatch, ARIZONA REPUBLIC, p. A-20^ 

Oct. 14, 1974--"A preacher helping to lead a ban-the-books protest Sunday con- 
sidered pulling out of the bitter dispute, blaming 'Sunday school Christians* for 
l<ick o\ support. *l've said all along that unless we hang together we'll all I ang 
separately,' said the Rev. Charles Quigley. . .'It seems to be that the Sunday School 
Christians don't want to go out and get tl^eir lily hands dirty.'" (UPI dispatch, 
ARIZONA REPUBLIC, p. A-4) 

Oct. 20, 1974--"Textbook protesters in Kanawha County have vowed to carry out 
another week-long boycott of public schools, a spokesman said. The Rev. MarvLn Horan 
said a group of parents voted unanimously at a rally Friday night 'to keep tne schools 
cmipletely closed next week to show our disapproval of the books.'" (AP dispatch, 
ARIZONA RT^PURTir, p. B-20) 

Oct. 20, 1974--"In West V^irginia, parents complained that some of the teaching 
materials were subversive of order, discipline, and morality. If the excerpts they 
havo sent me are fairly typical, their complaint has substance. Children were not 
meant to be bar /yard geese, to be stuffed willy-nilly with \7hatever doctrines the 
professionals may want to cram down their throats. Yet the other side of this contro- 
versy has merit also. A school system ought not to be at the mercy of the most igno- 
rant, most bigoted, and most narrow-minded 51 per cent. When you come right down to 
it, there is no satisfactory choice between the literati and the wowsers. The wowsers 
are often worse. . . How do you rec acile this conflict? You never reconcile it. You 
acknowledge that ours is not a perfect world, and you do the best you can. If tiie 
professional educators of West Virginia had exercised even minimal tact and common 
sense, they would not have antagonized the Kanawha County parents with far-out teach- 
ing materials. If the Chicken Little parents haa keut their heads, they might have 
recognized that there is a big world on beyond Putney, Rand, Pond Gap and Queen 
Shoals, and t^iat one function ol ,the Public schools i^ to prepare ttieir restless chil- 
dren to live in that world.'' (James K. Kilpatrick, Textbooks: The Literati vs. Wow- 
sers," LONT ISLAND PRESS, N.Y. , p.III-2) 

Oct. 23, 1974- -"An elementary school was bombed Ruesday as new violence flared 
in Kanawiia County's Seven -week-old schoolbook protest. The bombing occurred soon after 
a presidential aide announced the White House.-was seeking a 'constructive compromise 
to end violence that has included several shootings. . . Kanawiia County Commissioner 
Kelly L. Castleherry said Monday that he and his two fellow commissioners have asked 
the prosecuting attorney's office for an opinion on wtiether they can conduct an opin- 
ion poll on the textbook controversy in conjunction with the Nov. 5 general election, 
fie said.-a ]:>aper ballot could be used to allow voters to indicate their feelings about 
the controversy. " (AP dispatch, ARIZONA REPUBLIC, p. C-3) 

Oct. 27, 1974--"About 2,000 persons demonstrated peacefully here Saturday in 
support of controversial school textbooks which have triggered bombings, strikes and 
shootings in Southern West Virginia. Soiie of the demonstrators waved American flags 
and carried signs supporting the theme or the rally--'Let Freedom Ring.'" UPI dispatch, 
ARIZONA REPm^LIC, p. B-27) 

Oct. 27, 1974--"The books /controversial textbooks/ are antholgles of mildly 
daring, sometimes stirring, writing. It is almost certainly the threat of another 
world, one peopled by blacks, hippies, war resisters and J.D.Salinger, that has moved 
those who live in the coal camps to their stubborn protest. , . *Carl Glatt, former 
chairman of the West Virginia Human Rights Commission, says the 'creeker^' perception 
of the textbooks as 'dirty' and 'anti-wod,* must be taken on its face value. 'Miners 
go into the ground and listen for Cod every day they work. The one man In a sec v Ion 
of four or five who lives through a mine disaster when the others die comes out of 
there a fully recognized preacher, called by Jesus' hoiy name. And if he savs ^hc 
books are against the Lord's teachings --well, that's wiiere ye*re at.' . . The moun- 
tain people resent patronizing jokes, and resist the central authorities whose re- 
forms have failed them. The Charleston school supervisors and well-intentioned edu- 
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cators elsewhere have underestimated the strength of taboo and tradition, of religios- 
ity and suspicion, in communities where the Yellow Pages still list suppliers of 'gin- 
seng. ' It is a healing root used in frontier medicine." (Ben A. Franklin, "The Appa- 
lachia Creekers: Literally, a World Apart," NEW YORK TIMES, "The Week in Review" 
Section, p. 10) 

Oct. ?8, 1974--"In principle, could we not agree that demonstrable knowledge 
would not be subject to parental or community control? A parent could not insist that 
his child be taught a system of geometry in which the value of pi was, say, 3. There 
IS, after all, only one multiplication table. But in matters of culture and moral val- 
ue ^ I do not see why, in principle, the cohtfnunity should not have a very large say. 
If there is widespread objection to a poem by Ferl inghet l i , why in the world impose 
it? Little would be lost by teaching a sonnet by Shakespeare instead. In principle, 
I would say, a community has the right not to see its values and non-demonstrable 
beliefs held up to scorn and ridicule, a right that seems to me virtually absolute 
in the lower grades especially. Of course, those who are insisting on Fer 1 inghe tt: i in 
West Virginia would not be satisfied with the Shakespeare sonnet, because they are not, 
primarily interested in education. In fact, the Fer-linghett 1 is not there because it 
is a good poem, but because it is irreverent." (Jeffrey Hart, "Schools Should Reflect 
Community," PliOENIX CAZETTE, p. A -6) ^ 

Oct. 29, 1974--"Hundreds of parents, waving flags and signs reading Teach Eni',- 
lis't, not revolution,' marched through the city Monday in a mass protest against a 
serios of textbooks introduced into schools this fall. 'United we stand, divided we 
fall. We must stand together,' tlie Rev. Ezra Graley told the protesters over a loud- 
speaker mounted atop a car. . . The demonstrators, some in party hats with balloons 
trailing behind them on long strings, carried signs saying 'Recycle the books and the 
board of education' a^d 'Down with textbooks--up with God.' . .An old green^ bus , ^ 
filled with protesters, drove througii tlie streets with Its horn honking. It carrieu 
a large sign declaring, 'Filth is not educations-books out, kids in.'" (UPI dispatch, . 
ARIZONA REPUHLIC, p. A -8) 

Nov. 3, 1974--"The board schedulted a Friday meeting at wliich time a decision 
is expected'pn whether to remove all, some or none of the ccnvtroversial textbook^. 
The texts vj^c withdrawn trom schools several weeks ago f ot a study by yd special 
citizens committed. The review panel endorsed the^series but a minority report reconi- 
mended the permanent removal olthe texts. Hill /the Rev. Avis Hill, spokesman for the 
antitext ^-ou^/ said parents don't want to compromise. . . He said parents will circu- 
late petitions Tuesday asking tor the impeachment of some board members they teol are 
in favor of Cuv hooks/' (UPI dispatch, ARIZGM\ REPUBLIC, p. C-^l4) ^ 
Nov. 7, 1974--"(:harging racial bias in Kanawha countV's textbook struggle, blacK 
le'^d^.rs today tht^'Atoned to force adoption of controversial new school texts and^c'i- 
t.^lceTTlent M' West Virginia's compulsory attendance law throtigh le^al actic^n. . . We 
don't think there arc racial overtones in this thing,' Lonesome said. 'We know it. 

.Parents havo ohject^^d to the inclusi)n in some texts of writings by black extre- 
mists such as (,(Mn^e Jackson and Eldrid^e Cleaver." (UPI dispatch, PHOENLX (i^XZETTE, 
p A ) 

Nov. 9, lc(7',--"Thc Kanawha CounLy School Hoard Friday approved 95 per cent oi 
the now textbooks whicli led to ra<jrr than two months ol. turmoil in this coal miniuii 
region. Ban-thc-huoV. lorces inmcdiatclv called for renewed protests and school 
boycott.".. 'The schools will h,- shut down c^nnpletely , ' said t!ie Rev. Marvin lloran . 
'We will stand toKoLhor peacetullv until tiie books are out.'. . . Tn its ruling; Irit a> 
the school hoard said that wtiile the books would be re* rned Lo the schools, no stu- 
dent would he rr'uiirod to read then. The ruling was considered a move tor-stall 
turther violence." (UPI dispatcti, ARI7.0NA REPimit., P. A-9) , 

No,. 10 1974--'"! ord give us victory- over tlios*> >^ho would corrupt otit ciiiuircn, 
teKfbn,,rpr.-.f'r-s-o;^- P-av^ ' SatuiJav as O^o'.r len'^er. died school shutdnvn. 

The estimated I' , UK) protestors iiurrhed Lnrou.;! downt.-wii cnarlestui, the aa> alter the 
school decided to Yerurn most ot the coi.trovers ial nooKS to the classrooms. (A, ais- 

patch, ARIZONA REPUBLIC, p. B-M; . , , i,. ,-r 

Nov. 11. 1974--"Two school tiuses were struck by shotgur blasts last nigiu ir. 
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rural Kanawlia County, wLere a controversy over language arts textbooks has raged for 
more than two months. Earlier in the day, a car owned by parents wlio had been send- 
ing their children to school was fire-bombed. State police said there were no in- 
juries in any of the three incidents. The violence came one day before school was 
to resume here after a school hoard decision Friday to retain nearly all the text- 
hooks which opporuMits say undermine the religious faith and patriotism of their chil- 
dren. . .In another part of the county, a group of drivers tried unsuccessfully to 
move buses from the Sissonville terminal, the scene of picketing on other occasions. 
About 3G drivers riding in a single bus arrived at the terminal with orders to move 
the buses to a secret location but left when they spotted a group of protesters." 
Cap dispatch, PHOENIX GAZETTE, p. A-16) 

Nov. 13, 1974--"A state police car was ambushed by gunfire today in the tension- 
packed Campbell *b Creek section of Kanawha County, scene of continued violence in a 
crusade against textbooks ordered back into schools despite objectiijns from protesting 
parents." (UPI dispatch, PHOENIX GAZETTE, p. B-7) 

Nov. 14, 1974--"A state police car escorting a school bus loaded with children 
was struck by sniper fire Wednesday in Kanawha County textbook dispute. Another 
state police car was fired upon, but not hit, in the county's fourth shooting in- 
cident in three days. It was the first time in the ll-3eek protest that law offi- 
cers were the targets. , .Classroom attendance was about 75 per cent of the ccxinty's 
43,000 pupils despite partnes threats to keep children at home and set up their lown 
schools. (UPI dispatch, ARIZONA REPUBLIC, p. D-26) \ 

Nov. 14, 1974--"In another development, warrants were issued against county 
S'-^hool supt. Kenneth Underwood and four Board of Education members on charges of 
contributing to the delinquency of monors. The warrants were later withdrawn be- 
cause of legal technicalities. The warrants were issued by John L. Hudnall, mayor 
and municipal judge of the small coal mining town of Cedar Grove. He said the five 
introduced pornography into county schools by voting to reinstate certain controver- 
sial textbooks." AP dispatch, LOS ANCl^LES TIMES, p. 1-12) 

Nov. 15, 1974--"A week ago, after voting earlie*" to remove the books in question, 
the school board decided to put them back in the school. They will be restricted 
^o library use, however, and may be withdrawn only by students with written permis- 
sion from their ' parents . S_till, according to Bunting, /Tom Bunting, principal of the 
Cedar f^rove Community School/ many of the parents 'don't trjst us. They think 
we're secretly forcing these books on their children.*" (Francis B. Kent, "Children 
Called Losers in Textbook Battle," LOS ANCIELES TIMES, p. 1-18) 

Nov. 1974- -"(•Jar rants were served on five Kanawha County schoal officials 

today /Nov. 13/ charging them with contributing to the delinquency of children by 
approving a series of textbooks that some parents have called pornographic and un- 
American. Dr. Kenneth Underwood, the school superintendent, and Matthew Kinsolving, 
Douglas Stump, Russell Tssacs and Harry Stansbury, members of the Board of Education, 
were freed on bond of $500 each. The fifth board member, Alice Moore, an opponent 
ot the books, was not named in the warrants, which were signed by John Lee Hudnall, 
Mayor ot Cedar Grove, a community near Charleston." (UPI dispatch, NEW YORK TIMES, 
p. 11) 

Nov. 19, 1974--". . .the dissenting parents in Kanawha County and Washington 
County are dismissed by the educational establishment and their allies in the media 
either as 'fundamentalists' or ignorant coal miners or both. The people are warned 
thcit thost? who object to pornographic textbooks are threatening the 'right to teach, 
and must be put down lest thei impose a dictatorship of the unlettered." (Andrew 
Tully, "Public Losinv; Control of Schools," PHOENIX Cui'^ETTE, p. A-6) 

Nov. 24, 1974--"The Kanawha County School Board, which has been a target of 
protesters for 12 weeks, has adopted guidelines for the selection of future text- 
books in the state 'jS most populous public school system. The guidelines, however, 
do not affect language arts textbooks already purchased and that have been protested 
through marches, picketing, the closing of coal mines and violence since the first 
day of school Sept. 3. Hut they will affect textbooks purchased in the future. . . 
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The guidelines require that textbooks respect the privacy of students' homes. Tlie 
books may not ask personal questions about interfeelings or behavior of sLudonts or 
their partnos and' they may not encourage students to criticize their parents. The 
textbooks must not contain offensive language, and they must not ridicule the values 
and practices of anv ethnic, religious or racial group. Neither can they (>ncoura^o 
-r reach -racial hatred. Th.> guidelines also provide that textbookF must not en- 
courage sedition or revolution against the United States Covernment or teach that an 
alien form of government is superior. Textbooks used in the ^tudy ot English lan- 
Ruage must teach that triditional rules of grammar are a worthwhile subject for acad- 
emic pursuit and are essential for effective communication. The last ot the seven 
guidelines provides that textbooks must Apt defame the nation's historical personali- 
ties or misrepresent the ideals and causes for which they struggled and sacrificed. 
Mrs Moore /anti-textbook member of the board/ said this final guideline was to in- 
'sure th^t t^tbooks do not dwe'U on 'sexual exploits' or character Llaws oi the 
Founding Fathers." (N-EW YORK TIMES, p. 20) 

Nov. 28 1974--"It is just possible that the protesting parents in v mawna 
CVunty West'virginia have the answer to New York's new problem--namely , the matter 
ot what children are taught and not taught in the schools. . .Do^^ in West Virginia, 
where the people are less sophisticated than they are in New York, the parents en- 
gaged in an unusual intellectual exercise. They actually read the books used by 
their children in the schools. They came to the conclusion that some of them are 
anti-r.od' anti-moral and anti-patriotic. The protesting parents reject the argument 
tliat in order to 'understand the world around us,' we are required to give our chiL- 
dren'books that promote a tolerance of violence, theft, adultery, obscenity, prolan- 
itv and blasphemv. . . 'Boo'.burner ' is an irrational epithet hurled at anyone wi>o 
ol,'iects to vulgar, obscene or immoral books. There are hundreds ot thousands ot 
available books from which a tiiiy selection must be made by someone tor use in elem- 
entary and secondary .schools. Ti>e real ' bookburner s ' are those who choose contempora- 
ry trash or trivia over books that inspire the young generation with the achieve- 
ments or great men and women, and that i^npart the wisdom of past generations. (ll>yl- 
lis Schlaflv, "What West Virginia Could Tell N.Y. ." PHOENLX CAZETTE, p. A-6) 

Dec l' 1974--"Waving flags and ant i -Communis t placards, more than ^,ouu per- 
sons marched through streets crowded with Christmas shoppers today in a renewed pro- 
test a.-ainst school, books tfiey oppose. The demonstration was the tirst in tl>ree 
weeks bv tl,o parents and clergymen who believe a new series of texts in Kanawha Coun- 
ty's schools are obsceue and seditious. . .'This is a national rally against those 
■hooks • said the Rev. Avis Hill, who led the march dressed in trontier clothes Doz- 
ens of sii'ns said 'No Peaceful Coexistence With Satanic Communism. Others read. 

Trash Is 'for Burning,' 'God Save America,' and 'Wish We had More People Like Sweet 
Alice '--the last in reference to Alice Moore, a school board member who has tougt>t 
against the textbooks. At the Civic Center, protesters lines up at tables to pui - 
chase pamphlets and books with titles such as 'Thugs and Communists Henry Kis- 
siaRer--Soviet Agent' and 'More Deadly Than War-The Communist Revolution in America. 
The marchers wore red, white and blue armbands. Some carried signs saying they were 
from Massachusetts, Rhode Island or Connecticut., . .Mr. Hill, who with the Rev E.ra 
Craley and the Rev. Marvin Horan has been a leader in the antibook protest, said 
the issue had become a 'springboard for general resentment against arrogant authority 
that controls more and more of the people's lives while disrespecting their wishes. 
(UPI dispatch, NEW YORK TIMES, p. 22) 

Dec 2 1974--"In a potentially controversial departure from earlier policy, u.f 
Education c^issioner Terrel H. Bell plans to ask schoolbook publishers today to 
print only 'materials that dc not insult the values of most parents. 15oll s state- 
ment urges publishers to concentrate on 'good literature that will appeal to children 
without relying too much on blood and guts and street language tor their own sake. 
Singling out the Bible, 'McGutfey's iTeader ' and 'The Wizard of Oz as examples of 
books that offer Interesting .tories and teaching value, he says: We could u^^^o^e 
emphasis on some of those values today.' Bell's comments in a ^l^P^l^^.^^''^^^!'^ '^^P'^^" 
sent the Ford Administration's first statement of policy on a subject that has 
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spawned widening controversy across the nation and has led to violence in West Vir- 
ginia, , .lU^ll told the textbook publishers some of their current juvenile/literature 
'appears to emphasize violence and obscenity and m6ral judgments that rui/counter to 
tradition, all in the name of keeping up with the real world.' Bell said textbook 
authors 'do have the right, indeed the obligation, to present hew knowledge and to 
comment on serial change in ways that will stimulate and motivate students, excite 
their curiosity and make them want to learn. But,' he said, 'I feel strongly that the 
scholar's freedom of choice and the teacher's freedom of choice must have the approval 
and support of most parents.' (UPI dispatch, ARIZONA REPUBLIC, P-J^'l) 

Dec. 9, 1974--"The Ford administration finally has stepped inCo' t\ie pornographic 
school textbook controversy on the side of reason and a real world which has no con- 
nection with the world of the radical chic segment of our educational establishment. 
That is to say, U.S. Commissioner of Education Terrel H. Bell has reminded us all 
that while violence, obscenity and immoral judgments exist, they ^re still only an ^ 
irritant imposed on the country by a tiny minority in th6 name of 'academic freedom. 
In short, our real world continues to be based on very real traditional values. . 
Pornography in its various .forms is new in America only in the sense that it is now 
openly promoted by its purveyors and practitioners and certain chic libertarians, . . 
The question is not freedom of education but whether reading matter--some of it ad- 
mittedly of literary value--should be crammed into children's minds against the reas- 
onable opposition of their parents. The world is changing, but the use of four-letter 
words and graphic descriptions of sexual antics is not required to inform our chil- , 
dren that some people's life-styles -have become a touch sordid. Public schools are 
financed by tax money. We do not expect the government to subsidize a grownup's 
purchase of the latest copy of PLAYBQf, and it should reasonably follow tbiat no pub- 
lic funds be used, in effect, to do so for our kids." (Andrew Tully, "Administration 
Hits Tax -Supported Smut," PHOEND( GAZETTE, p. A-6) 

Dec. 13, 1974--". . .Subjects in the textbooks under fire were said to be sub- 
versive, attacking; family and home, basic values of right and wrong. It seemed to me 
that there was more uproar publicized than good reasons fox it and I was confused 
until I read the article 'Parents Revolt* in the American Opinion. This article 
quotes from various textbooks. I was appalled, and I'm not exactly wliat could be 
termed old-fashioned. . .1 do not believe it is true that the market demands are 
for this type of textbook. It is correct that those who s)iould be concerned about 
what their cons and duaghters are being taught are not always vigilant as they should 
bo. There is hope that the awakening of the people of West Virginia shall start a 
reaction that will spread like wild-fire across thi^; nation. The people of West 
VirvUnia are not old fashioned; eternal truths are never old fashioned. As a rather 
si>phisticated reader I leafed through a McCuffey's Reader, since this revolt has 
called attention to these long unused books, I was delighted with them and intend 
on buying a very, very young friend of mine a set for Christmas. He shall learn to 
love and revere his country and his fellowman, to accept their short comings but 
alv^ays, reach for that which offers a finer way of life.' ("Letters to the Edito.," 
PKOENIK TAZETT'E, p. A -7) V i h 

Dec. 15, 1974--"A leader of a turbulent ban-the-books crusade Saturday disclosed 
plans to request a full-scalo congressional investigation into the Kanawha County 
textbook controversy. 'This is a national issue,' said the Rev. Avis, Hill, a leader 
against 'un-American and antireligious ' school books. 'We're urging parents across 
the nation to get involved and stop this filth in the classroon($. . .The textbooks 
undermine the moral fiber of our nation,' Hill said. 'They undermine the Christian 
philosophy of belief in God as a Supreme Being. They compare myths to the Bible. 
They teach violence and negative thinking. They teach disobedience to Taw and or- 
der. . .Fifteen weeks of active protesting has passed and the Christmas season is 
near,' Hiil said. 'People are tired. However, they have not given up efforts in 
Kanawiia County.' (UPI dispatch, ARIZONA REPUBLIC, p. A-29) 

Dec. -27, 1974--"The West Virginia parents have been receiving support from many 
unlikely sources. One is Carl Marburger, former New Jersey commissioner of education. 
He notes, 'I'm an old-fashioned lij>eral. Prick with a word--poverty, prejudice, pol- 
^••*ion--and I bleed. On reading accounts of the school vtolerxe in West Virginia, all 
gl^^reflexes began- twitching to the issue of 'censorship' and 'book-burning'. . .1 am 



re-oxamining my previous certainties. . . In- the holUuv-s outside Charleston, God ccws 
simple- an<l unviirnislu.d . Family is family, and blood tios bind. People ruvero tlag and 
country. Rightly or wrongly, the working class parents are convinced that the new text- 
books would have been used to teach their children that the basi^ values they have 
learned at hon>e are worthless. . . (Allan C. Brownifeld, "Basic Issues Tk'hind School - 

hook Protests," PHOENLX CJ^'ETiT., p. A-6) _ ■ / , „ ^ , i c 

Jan. 5, i975--'MieTi a maddened posse of Bible Belt West Virginia fundamentalists 
swarmed up from their seats during last month's school-board meLing horc'and aitackod 
members of the Kanawha Countv board of education, the most grievously injured partie-^ 
were mi la. away in tliis Appalachian Mountain capital. The impacL oi that attack, like tne 
impact of school bombings and '^liooLing at school buses, fell hard on those concerned a- 
bout the picture the rest ol the country gets of Charleston and ot U'ost Virginia. . . In 
addition to school bombings, the textbook crisis has led to wildcat strikes and threats 
by protesters to 'close down the Kanawha Valley' indus.trial complex by mass picketing. 
'The impact of the textbook fight on the business clinute has been terrible,' says Clay- 
ton W. Fulknier 2d, who is research director of the Greater Cliarleston Chamber ol Com- 
merc<.-Ccw.mittee of One Hundred, the es tab 1 ishment -backed- bus iness development group here. 
... No one here has yet ventured to pinpoint all the ingredients that fuel the tfext- 
book revolution. There' is a canbination, it is agreed, of 'have-have not'class tension, 
of prudery of racism, of contempt for an authority that has loht touch with its con- 
stituencies. ." (I'.en A. Franklin, "West Virginia," NY TIMKS , "Business and Finance 
Section, p. 17) ' 

Jan. 11, 197-)--"The American public has been led ' to' bel icve that the West Virginia 
controversy is bcLv-'een a group of red-iveck fundamentalist preachers and forward-looking 
educators striving to drag a 'backward people into the 20th century. Tntelligen't dis- 
cusion of the pro. and cons is badly handicapped by thp fact that the American public 
really has no idea c« wbat is in the textbooks being challenged. . .The people in Uest 
Virginia knou-, hnv7;.v>r, because the parents 'ran excerpts : rc«n the ot tensive books m a 
tuU-page ad in the Charleston Gnzette. It speaks for itsell--Ln profanities, obsceni- 
ties, blasphemies, vulgarities, disrespect for parents, toleranc,. ot violence, ^ri"*^- ' 
ing and dope, and ungrammatical Engli.'n. . .It would be a mista'.e to consider the West 
Virginia textbook controversy a local matter. The texthook^^ at issue are published by 
the country's top publishers, and the same books are u.,-d in sci,o<4s all 
'ountry." (Ptiyllis Schlaily, "Offensive School Texts Is National Issue, PHOENLX 
p. A-b) 

Ar© liivr's wnT---'E the 'v^t:st vtroinfa sto.ry is as we go to pr<Ess. 



(EV^ORSIITP IN NORTH DAKOTA- -Michael H. Keedy, Director Professional Development, NDEA 

I did not find Drake that rar diiterent 1 rom any other small, close-kni.t, conse.va- 
tiv< co„ununitv whose main business is the local school and whose consersu. attitude to- 
ward ^xc-Uen;,. in anvbody is one of .:>^ue apprehension. No one who does not casily 
.inl V place in tho social mainstream of such a community, or who is caught in cne 
act of responding to a different drum-tr.at, can reasonably expect to survive as a^^iong- 
term resident, much less to do so happily and effectively. Bruce Severy s crime was 
not in assigning dirty booLs--the school had been exposed to all of that betore--it 
^as in the open, unembarrassed use of his intellect and his 

play canasta on Saturday night. For his tailure to becc^e part of the ^'Drake Commun- 
ity" he was driven out of it, and the burning of books was only the town s vntie.ss ^ 
way of memorlali/.mg their hostility t^ard what tiireatened them: an'\tppity .ntcUectua. 
snob" wlio would never be "iust plain folks.." , ^ i . K„ct- 

ikaybe Rick McClaughlin, editor of the Drake newspaper, described the town best 
.,h<4h.. said "ff George A-ple r-t ".\rple's Way." rv's answer -o corn syrup) had b.-en 
.eolo Drake, and returned to nis old aome town to make evoryfnmg rignt and wnnUer- 
t'ul there, he would have been run ^nt of town on a rail." 



KKCLUSION AND INVISIBILITY: CHICANO LITERAIURE NOT IN TEXTBr^OKS 



Raymund A. Paredes, UCLA 

ChiLcinos have often been described as the United States' "invisible minority," 
a peoplo wliose presence has left no discernible imprint on the cultural landscape. 
This invisibility has been particularly conspicuous in literature; the curious read- 
er searches in vain through standard literary studies and anthologies for mention of 
ChTcano writers. Even recent collec tions ^ of American ethnic writing provide only 
nearer examples ol Chicano writing. (Theodore Gross's anthology A NATION OF NATIOfB , 
NT V)7i includes one poem by Jose'' Angel Gutierrez whose name appears in the table 
/^f'c.mtents as Josue A. Gonzales. Myron Simon's ETHNIC WRITERS IN AMERICA, N^, 1972, 
contain.^ no selections by Chicauos.) Ironically, this situation has been blamed on 
thv Chicano himself. For example, Edward S immen wrote: "In the past. . .no^Mexican- 
American has been equipped or inclined to contribute to American literature;" (Edward 
Sii.ip.en, THE CHICANO: FROM mGE TO SELF PORTRAIT, NY, 1971, p. 25) the normally astute 
CatL'V McWiiliams described Chicanos as a "more or less anonymous, voiceless, expres- 
.lonlesi. minority/' (Carey McWiiliams, NORTH FROM MEXICO, 1948, rpt. 1968, p. 302) 
Surti virv/s, rcn^ted in old stereotypes, are more pernicious than perceptive. In 
truth, the invisibility of Chicano literature has been the result not of a dearth of 
natt^rials but rati er of an exclusion of these materials from the national record, 
-l.is phenomenon, a compound of old prejudices, 3thnocentrism and ignorance, may be 
,..-n.Lr.u-d as censorship, insofar as the term implies a deliberate and systematic 
.c'.^ion ol Chicane literature froiti the national consciousness. 

iho exclusion of Ltiicano works from thT American licerary record is essentially 
a .oiitinuation ol the traditional rejection of Spanish and Mexican influences in the 
nati.iiai caliiir£>: American h ispanophobia dates back to the seventeenth century 
vi.on, a^^ patrruaic Englishmen, the colonists of Ma^^^chuse tts Bay and Jamestown re- 
taiaod their deep-seated' hatred of the Spaniards and sought to prevent further ad- 
hy the Spaniards in the Nev World. English and Spanish settlers skirmished 
(riy al >n.; colonial boundaries; after 1776, Anglo-Americans and Spanish- 

ns stru-^Ird lor nearly half a century over control ol the vast territories 

(.',L ui the Mississippi. Over the years bad leelin^s only intensified. The history 
. : thv United States presents numerous and persistent examples ot ant i-Spanish ^ sen- 
Liacnt, tiie eifects of which lin^"! ;lu the present cl^ay. (See Philip W. Powell s 
i'\Ki: 01' \l\TE ^lY , 1^7i, lor a survcy| of anti-Spanish sentiment in the United States.) 
\-Tioricans ^enerally regard Spanish culture as second rate and therefore ignore it. 
-Mir 'iLstot7 books tend to portray the American experience as exclusively an Anglo- 
a-on pageant, moving inexorably westward from its origins on the Atlantic seaboard; 
L'M^ impressive acccw^l ishments of tlje Spanish settlers in the Southwest are seluom 
:i.>Lrd. Siinilarly, tlie apprec iat ion iof Spanish-American literature is not greatly 
..icoura^ed m American universities J Courses in American literature are based on 
me curious notion that d istinguishqu American works appear only in English. Stu- 
.ients iearn that John Smith was thei"first" *merican writer and read excerpts from 
""is • -iL'E RElvMION ol 1608. Not one student in a hundred, however, knows that 
^I.an.. h-American litrrature, notably the chronicles of Caheza de Vaca and CastafTeda, 
[•rid<it(\s Smith's wi)rk by fifty yc^r^. 

U anything, the reputation ot Mexico in the United States has fared even worse 
*ttian that <^t Spain. From the time oL their earliest encounters, Amerirans regarded 
the Mexicans as th'^r inicru^rs. Americans disliked the Mexicans' swarthy complex- 
ions, their Catholicism, and their "exotic" culture. Nine teenth -century travelers , 
vrot^f that the Mexicans liad absorbed all the vices of their colonial masters, the 
Spaniards, in addition to retaining the defects of their own aboriginal blood. In 
tiw, /Vmciican impressions of the Me:<ican coalesced into two distinct caricatures. 
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The first was the rascally Mexican type--dirty, cowardly, treacherous, and cruel, 
the villain of dozens of paperback and Hollywood westerns. The second typo was tlie 
decadent caballero of Castilian lineage, most frequently a native of California. 
This Mexican was more pitiful than odious, at once foolish, indolent, and obsolete. 
Neither ^^arietyf was remarkable for his intelligence and neither was likoly t^o elicit 
widespread compassion from the American public. 

For obviouo reasons, the Mexican is more difficult to remove from American his- 
tory than the Spaniard. He has not been exorcised so much as banished and he lurks 
on the fringes of our recorded experience, an adversary and meddler, seldom a con- 
tributor. The Mexican period of Southwestern history (1821-1848) is depicted gen- 
erally as a barren and inert age, devolH of cultural richness. Little mention is 
made of the LraJlcionS of foiK drama, poetry, and balladry which flourished through- 
out the region. The Mexican literary achievement, manifest in the dozens of literary 
newspapers ai.d journals, is ignored. Americans have got it in their minds that 
Mexicans are soundrels and buffoons and have scorned the evidence that suggests 
otherwise . 

The general ostracism of Spanish and ifexican influences in the United States is 
the precedent that works against the recognition of Chicano literature. The Chicano 
writer finds himself caught in a vicious circle that virtually iiisures his invisibil- 
ity, fiy education both formal and informal, Anglo-Americans are disinclined to take 
seriously the literary abilities of Chicanos ; the prevailing stereotypes, after all, 
maintain that they lack the sustained creative intelligence to produce sigpificant 
literature. The upshot has been chat American scholars have hardly bothered to 
investigate whether a Dody of Chicano literature might exist, let alone wonder why 
these works are so obscured from public view. Other obstacles loom. Until very 
recently, Chicano writers received little encouragement from Amer ican publishiig 
houses on the basis that their works, particularly those in Spanish, ^had too little 
appeal to be profitable. As a consequence, only rarely ^^as a Chicano literary work 
overcome the various barriers to its publication and emerged for widespread public 
inspection. 

Another problem that serves to promote the invisibility of Chicano literature 
is that conventional American literary standards are narrow and ethnocentric and 
ignore the realities of Chicpnn life. Like blacks and native Americans, many 
Chicanos have not hau access to educational institutions and so have remained, as 
the anthropologists politely pat it, "nonliterate." Consequently, much Chicano 
literature, particularly of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, has been 
preserved in oral tradition. Now this oral literature can be quite moving and 
esthecically pleasing, but it is ignored in conventional literature classr{)oms as 
a "sub-literary" relic of primitive and underdeveloped cultures. Still, oral liter- 
ature is a crucial part of the Chicano's heritage and at its best provides special 
insight into his cultural experiences. Here, for example, are the lyrics to a 
corrido (Mexican folk ballad) of unknown authorship which warns of the evils of 
Americanization : 

You go along showing off 

In a big automobile. 

You call me a pauper 

And dead with hunger 

And wliat you don't remember is 

That on my farm 

You went around almost naked 

And without sandals. 

This happens to many 

That I know here 

When they Loarn a little 
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American 

And dress up like dudes, 

And go to the dance. 

But he who denies his race 

Is the mo?t miserable creature. 

There is nothing in the world 

So vile as he 

The mean figure of the renegade. 

And although far from you, 

Dear Fatherland, 

Continued revolutions 

liave cast me out 

A i^ood Mexican 

Never disowns 

The dear fatherland 

of his affections. 

(translated by Manuel Jarmino) 
It is easy to ^ce why this ballad might be offensive to a tradition-minded arbiter of 
American litr^raturp The language rough, even crude. The meter (at least m 
English translation^ is uneven. Perhaps most important, the sentiment is alien and 
hostile m suggesting that the Americanization process is corrupting and dehuman- ^ 
i.ing and in upholding the love of the old country, the ballad strikes at cherisheu 
American heliots. Indeed, this corrido, so typical of dn;rens more, seems vaguely 
Seel it ious » 

DntinK back to rhe mid-nineteenth century, tue Chicane's oral literature is 
rMSSL-.'c It cnisists ot" corridos like the one cited above, legends, and narratwes, 
nany of whir^ have been polished to a special beauty of years oE retelling. In add- 
ition to it^. .-n intrinsic merits, oral literature is signilicant to the Chicano be- 
cause It ha', s.-rved as a primary vehicle for the transmission of cultural mytUS, 
values, and moLi.s, Lt ties the Chicano to his Mexican origins. In this ^^nse, oral 
l.uratur. is the core of the Chicano literary sensibility. Furthermore, these works 
-.,".rv<. a nunbor ot contemporary Chicano wviters-Josephina Niggli, Americo Paredeo , 
and i;udoli., Anaya, among othors-as the building blocks of their fiction. The ex- 
clusion of the Chicanos- oral literature from the American literary mainstream only 
underlines the inadequacy of prevailing literary judgments. 

Despite its lack of recognition, the Chicanos' oral literature has been relative- 
ly well preserved and is easily accessible. Since the early years °f ^^^^^^^^"'/f,;. 
century, trained folklorists have been collecting and transcribing Chicano orai^lit 
erature from all over the Southwest. Particularly rich are the collections from New 
Mexico a;cl Texas. (Readers interested in the oral literature of New Mexico should 
e:<amine the works of Aurelio Espinosa, Arthur Campa and Aurora L"cero-White Lea A 
rich store of Chi^.^o materials from Texas can be found in the ""^f ^"^^^^,^^0 
of the Texas Folklore Society. For example, see J. Frank Dobie, ed. . PURO "E^™ 
Austin, 19-35. The single most distinguished Chicano folklorist from Texas is Am^rico 
I'areaes.) S-nne of the recovered materials date back to the Spanish colonial period 
and testify to the vitality of Spanish-Mexican culture in the Southwest. 

The most convenient way to mark the beginning point of written Chicano literature 

Ms'ballads, corridos are generally made up of music as well as 1^^^" ' "^"^ 
cases, however, ^nlT^yrics are transmitted orally, at -^ich ^he l^ogido be 

comes essentially a type of folk poetry. For a brief study of ^he £2IIi^> 
Am^rico Paredes , "The Mexico Corridor Its Rise and Fall," in Mody Boatright, ed., 
MA.DSTONES AND IVLSTEKS , Dallas, 1958, pp. 91-105. 
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is to use the date 1848, tht year of the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, tho document 
by which Mexico ceded its vast northern territories to the United States and thus 
spontaneously transformed thousands of Mexicans into Mexican-Americans. (To attempt 
to determine the beginnings of Chicano oral literature is fruitless, since these 
materials are of anonymous authorship and can rarely be traced to any specific point 
in time.) The date makes lor tidy history, but is not useful in m*irking literary 
developments. For more than a generation after Guadalupe Hidalgo, Mexican -Americans 
produced written literature in no way clearly distinguishable from the main body of 
Mexican literature. 

Owing to a lon^j-s tandiag negligence, the extent of the Chicano*s written liter- 
ary achievement in the early period is unclear. Unquestionably, many works remain 
undiscovered, pending a thorough investigation of aporopriate archj'^'^9'^ and a system- 
atic survey of Southwestern Spanish-language newspapers and journals ol the last 
half of the nineteenth century. (Such efforts are now underway and bearing fruit. 
For example, see the poetry selections from nineteenth-century Spanish-language news- 
papers in EL GRITO, Fall 1971, pp. 22-32.) Despite these gaps, however, we know 
that the first Mexican-Americans wrote a good ^eal, not belles lettres generally, but 
diaries, descriptive and historical narratives and light verse. (The often-heard 
argument that these materials have no place in the American literaiy record because 
they are not "literature" in any real sense is silly when one considers that most 
anthologies of colonial American literature conL.Tin excerpts from diaries, descrip- 
tive and historical chronicles, and political cssay3. I would argue too that, ex- 
cept for Edward Taylor, early American poets seldom transcended the banalities con- 
noted by the term "light verse.") The folk drama also flourished during thv tvirly 
American period as it had during the Spanish and Mexican eras. One particularly 
interesting drama of the time is "Los Tejanos," ctjmposed about 1846 and dealing with 
the ill-fated invasion of Nov; Mexico by Anglo-Texans in 1841. (Aurelio M. Espinosa 
and J. Manuel E-^pinc^a, "The Texans,"'\TW MEXICO QUARTEflLY IIEVIEIV, Autumn 19V3, pp, 
299-308) The play reflects tlie animosity between Mexicans and Anglos and tlu-rt'by 
anticipates a major theme in later Chicano literature. 

After 1870, the Kexican -American literature of the Southwest began to move to- 
ward the achievement c f a distinctly Chicano pcrspcctLVo. Ties to Mexico j^lackened 
and Mexican-Americans began to appreciate their unique vantage point between the 
cultures of the United States and Mexico. Their literatiirc--both oral and vri'tt.' a-- 
hegari tu focus on problems re la Lid to a predominantly Americ.':n environment. "El 
Corrido^.de Kiansis," the (^Ldest corrido from the South Texas border region tu sur- 
vive in complrtt.^ form, describes the rivalry betuven Anglo and Mt^xican Ami-rUan cow- 
boys on the first cattle drivo^ to Kansas in the late 186f)'s: 

We got to the Salado llivor 



I 
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("El Corrid(^ de Kiansis" in At^tonia C. ShuLir, vl a I . , LLTEKiVfUlU ClfLCAN^\, 
NY, 1972, p. 210, transLition mine) 
Other Texas corridcv, troat Ang, In-Mcx j (_an anino^? i t ics M^ulhrtn border. ({U^r 

lor example, Aiauric.', IMrrdos, WIIH illb PISTITI. IN lilS ILVND, Au-.tin, Texas, VJjH) 
California writers, such as NLariano Vallejo, produced p<jliti<Ml and hist-orical 
tracts designed to counter Anglo depictions of Calilorni o life. Yet anuLh'.T r, ign 
of change was the appearance of Mex lean -American writing in Ei^glish. (Th(^ case of 
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.\ndrew Garcia is note-worthy in this regard. Garcia was a Chicano cowboy who eventual- 
ly mado his way to Montana where he settled among the Nez Perce Indians. He began to 
write his memoirs in Englisn about 1878, but somehow his manuscript was lost until 
1948 "hon it was lound packed in dynamite boxes. Garcia 's journal, edited by Bennett 
it. Stoin'. vas published as TOUGH TRIP THROUGH TARALLSE, 1S78-1879, NY, 1970) 

Tlie written literature of the Chicano continued to be overshadowed in importance 
by the oral forms until the 1930's. In this decade, various types of oral literature, 
notably the corrido, fell into decline; at the same time, a number of Chicano writers 
made their first appearances in convetvtional American journals. Arthur Campa, a 
prominent folklorist, published fiction hich leaned heavily on oral traditions. 
Ro'-ert Felix Salazar published poetry in ESQUIRE and other major journals. i.n a poem 
entitled "The Other Pioneers," Salazar mourned the neglect of Sp^uidh-Mexican con- 
tributions to American culture: 
Now I must write 

Of those of mine who rode these plains 
Long years before the Saxon and the Irish came. 
Of those who plowed the land and built the towns 
And i^ave the towns soft-woven Spanish names. 
Of those who moved across the Rio Grande 
Tou'ard the hiss of Texas snake and the Indian yell. 
Of men wiio trom the earth made thick-walled homes 
And from the earth raised churches to their God. 
And of the wives who bore them sons 
And smiled with knowing joy. 
(Collected in Philip D. Ortego, ed., WE ARE CHICANOS , NY, 1973, p. 150) 

The foUmving decade marked an even greater proliferation uf Chicano literature. 
Several fictional themes were dominant: the hostility of Anglo-American to the Chicano 
heritage and the difficulty of maintaining allegiances to custom under the assault ot 
American ass imilat loni. t pre-.ures. Chicano writers feared that their culture would 
disappear before its importance was realized. This situation was to be d-plored, in- 
asmuch as Chicano cultur.. presented some attractive alternatives to the ,r..vnn« 
.terilitv ot American life. Mario Suarcz, m one of his stories about lUe m a 
Tucson harrio tells about the neighborhood barber, Seffor Garza, who ha. the peculiar 
hahit oTTT^in. ' -^ his siu.p an- escaping to Mexico when business gets too heavy. 
Suar.-' ends his storv /ith tMs observation: "Garza, a philosopher. Owner ot Gar/,a s 
>;arher Shop. Hut the shop vill never o-^ Garza." (Mario Suarez, "SdTTor Garza, 
ARIZONA QUAKTI';KLY, Summer 19A7, p. 121) 

Josephina Ni^>;li, a Me:-:ican-born poet, playwright and novelist published 
■IE:<IQ\N vn.L/uT, in 1945, a masterful chronicle of a northern Mexican town and certain 
Iv one of the finest of all Chicano works. The protagonist of MEXICAN VILL/XCi: is 

Wehster a Chicano who -ir.mps about the world trying to elude the pa in tul memory 
ni his Anglo larbr-r's rejection. He tinally travles to the Mexican tCT.n of Hidaigo, 
..;h<T- his mother's family had been prominent, and where Webster hopes to satisfy a 
,taUid of the blood." Webster at last finds peace in Hidalgo, and reclaims his 
oi personal worth and Mexican heritage. In negotiating the great distance 
,1 selt-hate and sell -esteem and in finally lenouncmg American cultural hege- 
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-ny, i-.'ei)ster exemplifies the contemporary Chicano spirit. 

Chic mo literaf'ire continued to gniw i;radually in the post-World War II era, 
but its reputation and circulation were restricted to the Southwest. Even with tht 
rush ot interest in ethnicity during the 1960's, Chicano literature remained un- 
noticed on a n..Lional scale. HcTwever, a highly important development occurred in 
V)h7 with the fo.inding ot Uuinto Sol Publications in Berkeley, California. Quinto 
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Sol was established with tlie intention of providing a publishing outlet lor Chicano 
writers without concern for conventional publishing criteria or literary standards, 
'"lie success of Quinto Sol soon led to tlio establishment of other Chicano publisiiing 
houses such as Mictla Publications of El Paso, Texas. The result has been a flurry 
of Chicano literary activity. 

Much of the very recent Chicano literature is innovative and experimental. 
Stylistically, the most interesting development is the s imultanec^us use of both 
English and Spanish, an attempt to capture tlie linguistic reality of the Chicano. 
The results thus far have been gratifying, particularly in poetry. Here is "Pobre 
Viejo Walt Whitman" by Jos^ Montoya which depicts the betrayal of Whitman's vision 
in a distinctly Chicano ^ice: 

When the good grey poet 
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(Josd^ Montoya, "ProDo Viejo Walt Whitman," in Octavio Romano, ed . , EL 
ESPEJO, Berkeley 1969, p. 180) 

In Llie last few years there has been less Chicano activity in fiction than in 
poetry, but the achievement, ncncthclccG, has been substantial. Certainly the linest 
Chicano novel to appear m some time is Rudol f o Anaya ' s BLESS ME, ULTIMA (1972) a 
moving portrait of a young boy coming of age under the tutela^^o of a wise curandora . 
Several important collections of short fiction by Chicanes have recently appeared: 
Tom/s Rivera's " . , . Y NO SE LQ TRAGO lA TIERRA " (1971) and Rolando Jfinojo.sa's 
ESTAMPAS PEL VALLE (1973). Both writers are professors of Lat in^ American literature 
and their works are more reminiscent of Juan Rulfo and Jorge Luis Borges than any 
American writers. This allegiance to a Latin American literary tradition is crucial 
because, along with the reliance on oral tradiLlons and bil inguali.sm, it forms the 
basis of the Chicano 's literary distinctiveness. 

Unquestionably, the visibility of Chicano literature lias grown in recent years, 
but it is easy to exaggerate the progress made. In the first place, the increased 
visibility has been confined largely to the Chicano ctwiunity itself. Certainly, 
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this in itself is a wolccrme development, but Chicano literature needs to be read by 
a arier aud en e LL it is to heighten understanding between Chicanos and the general 
American comiunity. Furthermore, the small gains in visibility made elsewhere par- 
t^u lar^y runiversities, do not signify appreciation so much as mere tol--^^""; 
li^ny academic and literary circles. ClUcano literature xs regarded - ^ J^^^ 
Ld mulh o.;cHe -erest is casual and ^^^^ -^1:^^;^^^ 
fn ;r:s\^: a ^^^^L^etorf or serious study. Li.e all ethnic literatures, 

Tt adds texture and color to the general culture and thereby enrxches us all. 



•S?\s-an uneary and dissatisfied state from which we struggle to free o-^^J-^^ 
and rass into the state of belief; while the latter is a calm and satisfactory 
state which we do not wish to avoid, or to change to a beliet in anything else, 
on the contrary, we cling tenaciously, not merely Lo b^l-ving but to beUev- 
ing just what we do believe." ("The Fixation of Belief," in VALUES IN A UNI 
VERSE OF CIUMCE: SELECTED WRITINGS OF CHARLES S. PEIRCE. NY: Doubleday. 1958. 
p. 99) 

"The notiou that education consists in the authoritative inculcation of vhat the 

teacher deems true may be logical and appropriate in a convent, or a seminary 
for priests, but it is intolerable in universitit and public schools, from 
primary to professional. The worthy fruit of academic culture is an open 
mind, trained to careful thinking.' instructed in the methods of P^;^1°^°P'^^^ 
investigation, acquainted in a general way with the accumulated thought of 

generati;ns.\nd penetrated with humility." (Charles ^ -t. I^aug^ 
ural Address." Oct. 19. 1869. in Henry Steele c™ger. ed.. LPaNG IDFJ^ IN 
AMERICA NT: Harper, 1951. p. 584. Commager's collection ol material is 
superior anthology of comments on the constitution and freedom.) 

••Winchester's new ant ipornography ordinance may not take effect because the local 
newspaper says its language is not in good Laste. 

in an article explaining the position. Richard Wise, publisher ol the WIN 
CHFSTER NF^'S (AZETTE and JOURNAL iERALD. said: 

• f aro questioning the wisdom of the ordinance itsell or the constitut- 

ional right of persons to buy or sell such material. Rather, we are simply 
exorcising our right to print only matter which we leel is reasonable or ^ 
tasteful and we do not believe the language with definitions is in «<-^ ^a^^^' 
Winchester ordinances must be printed in a Winchester newspaper ot general 
circulation in order to take effect, and Mr. Wise has the gnly one. (THE 
N-EW YORK TIMES. Uecemhf.- 30. 197 3. p. 15) 

It vou thought the problem ot teaching evolution was a dead issue, then you have no 
- id.M aSoet the workings of the minds of legislators. A proposal to prevent 
textbook, frcnn offering as scientific tact the various theories about man s^ 
oru;in was proposed .by Senator Milton iiamtlton ol the Tennessee State Lcgi-^ 
latu.e. Hamilton said. "If we enact this bill into 1^^' ^^IJ^ll ^^^.'^^^^^is!' 
,ood lor more people without adding any additional cost to the ^f^f 
CiLLF. /Kentucki.7 TIMES. April 12 . 1973. p. C-23) And to et -hool ch f f 
hear "-both sxdJs of the que.ti .n." the Georgia State Senate voted o ^^^^^ 
- teaching of evolution without equal time to the Bibl-cal approach t° ^lu ere 
ation o'f rr^n. (PHOENIX (AZETTE. March 16 1973. 4) ^He Ca^f-nia State 
Board of Education voted 7-i to treat evolution only as a theory. (l.lUhNiA 
(AZETTE. March 10. 197 3. p. 10) 
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CENSORSHIP AND PAPERBACKS: TOWARD A COMMm SENSE POLICY 



(;iurid Steinberg Scott 
Marketing Manager of School and College Division, Bantam Books, Inc. 

While the Supreme Court decisi(Mi on c»bscenity and ctMVsorshlp has disLurbing 
ramitLCatLons for all of us in th.e publishing world, it is only part of a censorship 
problem that is peculiar tv the paperback book, especially in the educational com- 
munLty--a form of censorship which strikes a book not only tor its content, but for 
its existence in the paperback format. Botli on state and local levels, there exist 
archaic laws that discriminate against the use of paperback books and this under- 
mines their classroom effectiveness. Let me cite a few examples: 

1) Texas state law requires that state funds for ele'^tive courses on the sec- 
ondary level, enrolling 10,000 students or ir 're statewide must he spent 
for hardc ove r texts . 

2) The state of Florida stipulates that only 257. of funding allotted for books 
may bo useJ to purchase paperbacks. 

n Restrict!. nis on frequency of change of books tor instructional materials 
exist In 18 states and range from two years in California to six years in 
Alabama. (About 400 new mass market paperback titles are published everv 
iT^onth l)y the industry). 

4) Missouri requires a $10 fee from publishers for every book to be listed on 
the "acceptable for use in the classroom" list. Paradoxically, in its 
failure to differentiate between the uses of the paperback and hardcover 
text, tfie law is discriminatory, since it requires the publisher to pay the 
same $10 "use tax" for approval of a 75c paperback as it does for a $13 
hardcover book. 

5) The Pasadena, Calif ornia Board of Education requires 4 months to review any 
hook to be purchased in excess of 4 copies. This demonstrates disregard 
for one of the prime reasons educators request paperback hooks: their top - 
icality and timeliness . 

Discrimination against paperbacks v/ithin some educational circles is in j^art a 
jMmu^ver fr(^ a bygone era. There must remain a stigma still attached to paperbacks 
in ♦ i'ose circles--an image ot "cheap, dimestore merchandise/' lurid covers, tantali- 
zing copy. And it is probably this image which has caused these educators to per- 
sist i.. judgin.; b{n>ks by tormat, though the industry hr.,. «.hanged cnns iderabl y , es- 
pecially in the bread tli of its edito^^al coverage. 

T[ie stereotype, however, is not without some historical foundation. When the 
mass market paperback industry began over thirty-five years ago, it was an industry 
t'.at mainly published mysteries, westerns and sex. And \srhere there was no sex, it 
.^;as sometimes created. Covers--even on LITTLE WOMEN-- features cleavage and provoca- 
ti/ely clad youn^ women. A printing of Voltaire's CA>roTDE lured readers with a cover 
headline stating "he chased a virtuous maiden through Europe's most l^awdy age," Ti- 
tles were clianged to suggest spicy content. Ludwig Lewlsohn's THE Q\SE OF MR. CRUMP 
became TIQ-. lYRA^^ OF SEX, and FIVE DAYS, which had slow sales, moved Laster wiien it 
was rf^tilled FIVE NKHITS . 

But times have changed, and so have y^aperbacks and paperback publishers. Today 
the subject matter found between soft covers is so diversified that paperbacks are 
n(^ longer sim'^ly a means of ente*-*"?.inment , but a valuable educational medium. Of 
the lion titles my 'n^m rcnnpany. Bantam fU)oK , h»is jn print, /''jO arc currently iM^ng 
directed into the school and college market. In fact, paperback sales to educanns 
have been increasing so voluminously that by 1984, sales in the educational market 
are expected to equal sales in the mass market. 

One of the reasons for this tremendous surge in e'^ucatfonal sales is because 
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paperback puh Usher.-, have bocome more attuned to tbo needs of the classroom. Today 
many ot the puhlishprs have separate education marketing divisions, specially K.f^ared 
to meet the needs oL educators. Among the activities are the assembling of inulLi- 
media programs, the creation oi teacher guides, and the planning of educational ex- 
hibits ^d book fairs. 

Teachers vill l ind accurate summaries and reading level ratings in most napor- 
back school catalogs. For example, Bantam rates and codes each school title to 
suggest vocabulary and interest levels as well, offering the educator a "Reading 
Lcvbl Index" barometer created by Dr. Morton Hotel, Professor of, Graduate Education 
at the University oi Pennsylvania. The rating not only appears in the catalog, but 
on t'se copyri^btr page of each hool . 

Recognizing t..o tact that paperbacks have changed and broadened in editorial 
coverage, ''and that they are now a vital and integral part of the educational curric- 
ulum, educators mu.sL work together with publishers to change outdated laws and atti- 
tudes. To arhitrailv restrict the use of less expensive paperbacks at a time when 
school hoards are plagued witn financial woes, makes no sense at al 1 -espec la 1 ly since 
paperbacks havi- pr,woi> appeal to students. The National Education Association, m 
recognizing the problem, urges its affiliaLes to seek rer.oval of laws and regulatlou^, 
which restrict th^ selection of a diversity of instructional materials. Some state 
legislators are boginnuu; to act upon this fact, as is the case m Michigan The 
Michii^au state legislature recently authorized $1 million in tunds to extend an ex- 
tremely successful pilot project throughout the state. The pro ject -"Adventure 
Reading Roons"-makes usr ol high interest paperbacks "to stimulate and sustain stu-^_ 
dent irrerest m readin,: and to encourage children to use and extend reading skills. 

Ho eluUv m the future, mny legislatures and school boards will undergo cx- 
Irns.ve'and hroad-bas.-d r e-evalu.it ion of the paperback and recognize it as an m- 
.■alua,,le t^ol for balanced cur r i cul ur,. planning. Judging a book by the size or 
toughnes. its cover is a particularly msidiout form of censorship, and will con- 
r.nu.. t" i>Ler:ere '.'itii the development of new and more flexible educational pro- 
,-rai'i;''ir. . 



; ov--"or ]acV KiUians (or former governor) has himself several t-inics attacked books 

or people wt'ich anparently tampered with or disturbed Mr. Williams' vision ot the 
Anerican drean. Bettor than seven years ago, he launched into a tir.uie aimed 
at H.l,. MonckrMi and Sinclair Lewis suggesting that these two <iead writers had 
bred'todav's hipnie "a^e of irreverence" and had infected modern -ociety with 
cvnici..n and despair. (PHOENIX' GAZETTE , October 6, I'^b?, p. 1) More recently 
Mr ••illiar.s "blasted the news media for reporting on 'perfectly dreadiul 
stories such a^- Watergate and ignoring the 'good things.' 'Are there no awards 
I or decency anymore'.' Are we somrh-ow emphasizing so much the tawdry and _thc ugly 
that we have reached a point ot no return? Virtually all the stones _award-win--^^ 
ninT'T were perfectly dreadful. Can't we do a little better for the .;ood things. 
("MOENIV (AZETTE, June 20, 197'?, p. R-4) And also tfuite recently, m one oi .iis 
"Vours Sincerely" radio talks, Governor V.'i 1 Hams lambasted contemporary adoles- 
cent literature suggesting hc^ terrible it is to allow young people to read a- 
'.;.ut reality. "In the formative years, how frightening to think that out teen- 
agers are reading about the mental breakdowns of a girl, the pregnancy of a 
teen-d,-e /irl, the hotrors ol a girl who discovered she is going in.-.ane, tue 
alienation of Lather and son, the problems of a sensitive bey who is thought 
to •r.e a homosexual. Surely, that can come lat^, can't ■ t .'" ("Yours Sincere- 
ly," brcvidcast February 27, 197')) 
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CURRENT READING: A Scholarly and Pedagogical Bibliography of Articles and Books, 
Recent ano Old, ahou't Censorship ^ 

Anyone dealing with this amorphous and frustrating and exciting field will recognize 
how terribly superf icial the following bibliography really is. Still, even these few 
books and articles may ^ivo stTmeono who'd like to get at s;oTue of the luajor works a 
place to begin. The categories, as usual in the BULLETIN bibliographies, are slippery 
at best and readers may need to check several categories to find whatever they're look- 
ing for. 

GENEK.\L BIBLIOGRAPfllES : 



1, ...iron L. Fessler, "Selective Bibliography of Literary Censorship in the United 
oLates," BULLETIN OF HIBLIOGRAPHY AND DRAMATIC INDEX, May-August 1952, pp. 188-191. 

2. Ralph E. McCoy, FREEDOM OF T^IE PRESS: AN ANNOTATED B IBL I0(;R/\P1IY , Carbondale: Southern 
Illino-is U Press, 1968. THE standard bibliography. 

HISTORIES OF CENSORSHIP AND INTCLLECTUAL FREEDOM: 

1. Sistor Rose Anthony, THE JEREMY COLLIER STAGE -CONTROVERSY (1698-1726), Milwaukee: 
Marquette U Press, 1933, reprinted by Bemjamin Blom, 1966. 

2. Gill^erl Armitat-^p, BANNED IN ENGLAND: AN EXAMINATION OF THE LAW RETJVTING TO OBSCENE 
PUBLICATIONS, London: Wishart, 1932. 

3. Thomas L. Ashton, "The Censorship of Byron's MARINO FALTERO," HUNTINGTON LIBRARY 
QUARTERLY, Nov. 1972, pp. 27-44. 

4. Kenneth B.F. Bain, BANNED.' A REVIEIV OF THEATRICAL CENSORSHIP IN BRITAIN, London: 
Macgibhon and Koo, 1967 (printed under pen name of Richard Findlater). 

5. Lincoln Barnett, "The Case oi John Peter Zenger," AMERICAN HERITAGE, Dec. 1971, 
pp. 33-41, 103-105. 

6. Paul S. Boyer, "Boston Book Censorship in the Twenties," AMERICAN QUARTERLY, Spring 
1963, pp. 3-24. 

7. Paul S. Boyer, PURITY IN PRIVI: Tf[E VICE-SOCIETY MOVEMENT AND BOOK CENSORSHIP IN 
AMERICA, .NY: Scribnor, 1968. 

Irving Brant, THE ',ILL OK K LGMTS : ITS ORIGINS AND NOvANING, Indianapolis: Bobhs- 
Merrill, 1965. 

9. Rednond A. Burke, WHAT IS THE INDEX" Milwaukee: Bruce, 1952. (>- che CaLl olic Index. 

10. Robert T. Bushnell, "Banned in Boston," NORTfl AMERICAN REVIEW, May 1930, pp. 518- 
52^. 
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Several ve-irs a»'o, a Georgia *u,;h .chool teacher wa--. disnissed \ nr making available 
t<' -IS -t'ui^'nt John Horscv's A BEIJ. FOR ADANO. In drlondlng tho teacher and 
t-r. ho.;- V.ilph McMll (Editor of the ATTAr^TA CONSTITUTION) wrote: "It is like- 
Iv t e average adult nind, preorciipied with its cnm ^;uilts and memories of 
child; 0(^d, tend, to (r.V' r -prot cc t to the point ot absurdity. High school stu- 
df-nt^ -p-s-r na/e bo^^n mid certainly arc not in our time, unav;are of tiie words, 
d^-f'ds, .t'ljiJ 1 t ] e^ , veaVn^.sscs , and s'na'oi) : nes s ot their comi:iun i t ies . Tbiey knm^ 
f.,^ t .•v 'ri^i^^' tho^o i!i rh(^ toriinunity '.;b.oin the% regard <is admirable, honest, 

.ind tr.i -t'/orth.y . 'ih*^v 1 no\; tii^* ]>»^onif*. and they rnow the i.'iiispered gossip. So, 
b:Lk\ is the youngstor vl o ' ^i ^ a toaclier who tries to interest young minds in 
readin,- ve 1 1 -vr 1 1 ten hooi. s uy ostal>l i shod -ri tors --rather than leaving them with 
no values and direction at all .v-^, ttierf^: or^' , [^rey to the pornographic and the 
aj../p'.t 1 vo." Pnhappilv, thnu-h t..e teacher m ^niestion was re-instated, the 
..tfects f>: the attach pread v/idely. "A n(^wspaper survey showed that, iintor- 
tuTMtolv, rhon] Iiordriin^ in three otiier (,eor,ua cities removed the book \rm\ 
ti.eir .'.el to avoid p..ssLbl(^ criticism duriiii; the controversy. And one public 
llr)rarian said s[ie riad n »t withdr tv..- th*' \)oo\< , but added: 'I've put it m a 
special Dlace and fia-on't told an/one about it. Isn't that a ^ood way to handle 
11?'" rjacV N'elson, "Censor, and Their T<ictics" m SPEECHES: S LXTH AN>nW. 
PKEEDOM }^rO''M/Vnn:; CiKPEKENCE, The School oi lournalism, I'mversity ol Mis- 
souri, N../tTi'^r'r ]')hU p. h) 
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T1[E CENSORED TEACHER AS SG\PECA:iAT 

Jdmoa E. Davib, Ohio University 

I have been wanting Lo write this case Cor several years but it happened .o 
near mv academic home at Ohio Ui.ivo.r.ity that I have been afraid that it might dam- 
age ^working relationship with teach.ors in the area. Even now I will omit mo.t oi 
che names, but none ot the tacts. 

In 1969 shortly after I be^an teaching in the English Department of Ohio Univer- 
sttv I was Isked to appear as an expert witness on English curriculum in a dismissal 
le Vin^ oi a first year seventh ^rade Englisn teacher in a small Southeastern Ohio 



town. 



The attornev told me that the teacher had only temporary certii ication and that 
he had been hired in August and dismissed in October. The attorney also told me 
that when a teacher has been .ired In Ohio he can demand to be given the reasons tor 
his fir in- and that if he does not accept those reasons he can request a hearing-- 
either open or closed. In this case the dismissed teacher had engaged the attorney 
and an open 'iearing v^ras scheduled. 

Hearings for dismissed teachers are remarkably similar to trials. The teacher 
is the -defendant- with his "detense" attorney, and the school hoard nas it. pros- 
ecutin-- attornev. The kangaroo nature of the court is revealed in the tact that 
the chlirm" of the school hoard serves as c!>airman or -judge'' o, the hearing He 
is verv much like a judge, even to the extent of sustaining and overruling ob,ections. 

M the hearing, I was not allowed to stav in the hearing room the school gym, 
hut wa. instead taken to the principal's office where all of the witnesses for the 
detense were kept until thev were called to testify. From my wUe who had come 
al^g to sit in' on the h.earin. and _ take notes. I l-ertound out that tes. were 



the char.e. against the teacher: 1) that he had taught ANIM.M. i'AKM a booK inappro- 
late for the seventi. grade, 2) that he had used inappropriate and obscene beatl . 
records in the classroom, ^) that he i,ad engaged m offensive d^'^cussions Gei, 
4) th.at he had introduced homosexual material mto t .e classroom, 5) J^at .e ad 
used Pi^ACTfCAL E'XIJSh bclo^.; the grade level for which it was designed, and tinally 
h) that he had discussed the use and preparation ot drugs. 

rrom my wile's noce- of the stat....ents of t:,e attorneys, t.e teacher', o^^ 
testimony and answers o, vai , ous witensses, ..qua! nunbers Tor the pro^-cution 

Ind or de,,.nse, and i rom statements I heard . rom other teachers -d th.. . m- 

cipal in the witness ro..., we were abb, to worl out the apparent happenut^ I . u, . 
whi ich ti e ch.ar,-"' . grew. 

First A^'l^L^i, KAUM Although th,.. hook wa , not require.! reading for any pupil 
in the cla:s, s„ne pupils had chosen to read and discuss it. Multiple copies^ ot the 
booK were alread-. m fne clas-.room betore tie dismissed teacher was hired lae 
pupils who read Li,e book had discussed it with th. rest ot the class. On,ection, 

o'th<. KOO-. entered not only around its inappropriat.ness but Jhe more serious n- 
, option 0 It 1' was a subversive hool . When the hoard number who had calleu it that 
was , eld 11 -ad read it, he said that h. had not, but that he had ^ loo^ ed at the 



"Damad 



introuuc-ion and that h.e could tell from the cast ol characters that it was a 

.■™,ist bonk." Wh.n the delense attornev ohjected, the chairnian o, . 

1 ; Mrd. Prorounced his iirst " -v,.. ,-rul nd . - Manv nore were to cc^e durin',, .l.e 

cour,e ,u the' -ven , ng . In tact, dur.nv. th. entire li.e-hour hearing, not one o.- 
"ctiln, o. the d..t.M.s. attorney was sustained, and not one objection of tne pro.- 
ocutin. attorney was ovorrulcci. 
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The te<icher had played MAGICAL MYSTERY TOUR and other Beatle records which the 
kids had hnni/i't. to ^cht^ol with them. Objections centered first around the plaving 
ot rocK lyrics at ail because, as the prosecuting attorney stated, "It is a well- 
knoxm tact that most rock lyrics are about drugs." Most vociferous objections came 
re.-aidinK two oi' the lyrics contained in tlie MAGICAL Nfi'STORY TOUR--"The Fool on the 

'iH" and "Th(> Walrus. ' After "The Fool on the Hill" was played, the students had 
asked wi o the tool was. various answers had come forth, some of which the teacher 

ad print(>d on the board. One of the words he had printed was GOD. fiom this came 
!.''e c'lar.e that the teachier b.ad written on the board that God was a fool. The lyrics 
to "The Walrus" were not discussed in the classroom, but the prosecuting^, attorney 
ir^ued t^ at. tbo honosex'ual theme was both implicit and explicit in such phrases as 
"crabalocker tisi.wiip pornographic priestess boy you been a naughty f irl, you let 
% our 'Miic'- ers dt^.n." 

P'vACl ICAh F'.wLISM 'lad indeed been read by some students in the class, in the 
tfachior's attr-npt to tmd material on tiiose particular student's level that would 
interest t'.e^. One mem! er oi the sc^^.ool b^jcrd character i?:ed FIUCTICAL ENQ.ISfl as 
: or '^I-'i' '*miL USE 0MA;J * 

M\ v'iN • e^an to notice one particular woman sitting in the front row of the 
audienci^ a. I'^v crMr.o- piled up. She was quite obvious in her dislike of the dis- 
rasseo t.eachei ard oven sometimes disturbingly vocal. We later found out that her 
daa. liter t' p star student witness for tlie prosecution and that the mother had 

t.ried ursu(. cos , ^ull\ for several years to secure a position as guidance counselor 
m the ^cl.oi.l. M-^r application had been regularly rejected by the principal who had 
done tho ' irii . AH or" the intormiitiQji had come through this wcnuan an^^. her daughter 
to th.e sch.ool .'-oard. [iio dau>-'iter h.ad asked most of the questions in the classroom 
-/iiicti fiad led to sotuc oi the cuirges. She was the one, for instance, who asked the 
teacher Lf he h.ad over tried drui;s. Me answered that he had jnce but advised the 
studonts nevi-r to try tl;om. This led to questions about tlie preparation of drugs, 
rhe toachor '.ad aid fliat he did not know anyth.ing about it but that he had once 
road an cirticb- a'^^x-ut drying banana peelC'ior smoking. This was the extent of tlie 
discussion, hut it still lod to the charge that the teacher had discussod the use 
and proparation ni drus. 

W")(m n\' turn to to,tifv riinilly came, it v/as ovor quickly. Since I had to teach 
oarly the [loxi noriun.*, we dr-cided to leave although the hearing was still going on. 
1:10 .ttnt^sp'.^ I ,;a- i;(>cor".iui'^ increasingly tense with each passing minute, and my wife 
aod I u'oro <'a ,or t(^ leave t'u^ nightmare and ret -rn to the sanity and security of our 
ur^ver.Lty to\^.\. The next da> I was very depressed, but not surprised, to find out 
tlta^, t'.'- di ,fni-sal "ad been upheld. lUit I had learned several things about censors 
and c on-^i^r.s'u ip t!irou,h tliis direct experience with, a force that was to make the 
]f^rri'\v^ pemarent Iv iniprinted. 

Cou'. or ship IS raroly, if evor, approached on rational grounds or with log, ical 
arxum'>rw-s. Consorslup charges are regularly loaded with innuendos, name -cal 1 ing , 
/.uilt i)y as ;oc.iat ion, stereotypes, either-or assumpt ior , generalizations, and all 
o' thoso Lcal lallacie^ we English teachers should be so familiar with. There 
aro also oift! unotlicial, non-public, real reasotis behind censorship cases. ?roba- 
f'ly the best protection against censorship ;s thorough preparation and good creden- 
tials. Admittedly the teacher in this case made some errors in judgm(»nt. He v;as 
led into somo aroP'^ that a more skilliul, better prepared teacher might have steered 
cloar of. ]\ul many other teachers at that school told me they had used the same 
naterials <ind don*^ some of the same thin/s that the disr issed teacto r had without any 
trout)]o. [Vitty thought that his emergency certificate was uis main problem. His 
beard didn't holp either. I tfiink, in looking back, that his major problem involved 
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ht'in^. in a pariiLular place, at a parlLcuIar time, with a particular set of people, 
a particular set «>) c ire um^ tance^ , and that tnese things combined with the weaknc^ss 
of hl^ credentials made iiis diM-iissal almost inevitable. iie made a convenient 
scape^oat . 

I find iL easy to beliovo, I'loa^h, that more knowledge of the coramunity in which 
be was working, e^peciallv ot its jiolitics, and some advance education in the psychol- 
04V antl notivation oi censor^, combined with thv study of numerous other censorship 
cast\' ri !iL have prepared the teacher for copin^', becter with his teaching situation. 
}:ut wh.o •.<^."'ly knows whether t^iat would have been better or not, at least for him? 
»'fr{ui|>^> lO v;asn't really suitt'd for teaching anyway.* He's certainly drawing a much 

■ e^ ♦ ♦ r ^alarv m ';Is present po.^.ition .i^ a social worker. In censorship, as in so 
laai^y i'l u»r ^-nihle^ns in .schools, it t:iu Mds "! o really lose. When I think back 
to lie -itred and ^ntternoss .generated t'lat ni^^'t of hearing, to tb.e ignorance and 

intoleraiic , I wondrr v/hat perm^mr'nt imprint^ L'it)-e kids ^ut of their parents, 

.od: )inu^>r lendrncies t^iat may ' a. e been -nadc oven lune in/,rained in the teachors 
pre ->ent . 



"As soon I walked into his of'^ict- ana tbu principal he>;an questionin.; no on the 
reading; material I was v;ivLn '■iv students., I knev. ho i.iust have received a call 
inv^ an irate parent. Sure t'TM)u^'s a mtither, volunto(^ri ng her services at our 
scho.U book fair, overheard n.-- t'-llin^ a 7th >;rad,> ,;irl that T would lend her my 
copv uf TffK EXORCIST it she br^^u^iit r-e a w^to ironi her parents allowing her to 
read it. The woman was outrajod at t^ie idea ot any junior hi^h school teacher 
provLdinv; a student witb such nat.^rial \')u'^ sbo, as a parent, personally consid- 
ered unsuitable readme Tnan iiaL. q)part>nriv, ^ \c was unaware, as was our prin- 
cipal, that to lend ' ques t i ^ >naMt' ' 'ww^ks wita part>nt.i] permission had long been ^ 
a policy of our English D^'parf ' >enl . It v^ill continuo to be one, too." 
{iVm an f:nf;lisb. t(\icher . lui'v vit'nhrUi b\ request) 

"Not the least oi the problo . . in pc^rnu.' I'ap'^y roseareh is to define just what should 
be considered pornogr a]>,, . . in prop ti u i "u for a 'study at Atascadero (Calif*) 
:Ttat7'~*Hospital , Psycbn . U)v i s r r i/' ' inas< k sur*v(^ved pictures and drawings col- 
lected by 2'UJ psychotics aiui ^cMv.iotod sexual oilonders. The pictures ranged 
from hard-core porno^- rapi ly to childron's i.islnon pa^:os rlaped from mail-order 
catalogs. But the ono tial turned up mo- L (^ften was a b ack-s i de view of a little 
^irl wfinso pants are b.MO. pulled down b a puppy — tbe tainiliar Coppertone suntan 
lotion ad." 

(HEIUWIOH TODAY, Sep^orr-or v. H 

"Tn Eastwood, England, the birthplace ni D.H. Lav^rnncts towi^ ccninciUor John Finch 

wants to name a new stro(^t Chattorley Mews, after the heroine of LADY CIIAT'raRLEY *3 
IJVEH. 

iUit Margarot Coe, chainnan ol Eastwood's housing committeo, won * t hear of it. 
'Why must the people ot Eastwood always be classed with this type of filthy lit- 
erature,' she says. 'Lawrence was a great author, but as fas as lADY CJiAT'TERLEY 'S 
LOVE:^ is concerned, he was a dirty old man and a peeping t^im. ' 
She suggests callin g tho st root Lawrence Court." 
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iUASKD? [RREVERENT? CENSORSHIP IN VIACSLW'' 



Rtitha K. Foster, Flagstaff Public Scliools 

rnterdL^CLiilinvir\ stud\. Extondud periods. Post:holing. Inquiry TX-thi^d. Team 
teaching. Informal clas^'ro-'iu. Studtnt iniative. Stud(^nt resptnisibi 1 ity . '^edi.i-- 
comporciall^ mide, teaci^.-r nude, student inade . 

Hiese eleiT^nts ca^'u- togetiior in an innovative Anerican Studies course to provide 
a stimulating enviroiT'^ent .is in alternative to the separate and more traditional courses 
tiught in U.S. history and Ar>erican literature. The Amrrican Studies course started 
in Flagstaff in the sprine of 195^^ as a "gleam in the eye" with a group of four of us 
who were enrolled in a district-sponsored class on the inquiry method. In A'^r!"' of 
that sear -i former studentceaclier visited with us and showed some of her teacher-pro- 
duced tape-slides to our English and social studies departments. 

EvervthiT'^ ci\^lesced. We now had an educational philosophy in coimion, a method 
of Wi)rking tow.ird greater studt-nt involvement, and with the tape -slides, a device t(^ 
use f">r motivating students. 

For a m(>nth that sumiTior we worked at district expense investigating md assembling 
C'Hir-.e materiils and making the first synchronized tape-slide. We called it Big Spender 
b..^cause it ::,t '.rted and ended ^^ith thL I'eggy Lee rendition ol the song by that naiie . 

i'jig Spender was designed as intri)duc tory material for the stud\ uiilt on Poverty: 
' SA. It used 160 slides and portions of tnc following pop songb: "Big Spender," 
"I've Cotta P,e Me," "Call Me Irresponsible," "lt*s Such .i Pretty World loday," "Down- 
town," "It Was a Very Good Year," '^'oung Lovers," "Boots," "!iarpor Valley, PTA," and 
concluded with a repetition of "Big Spender." 

The slides show the affluent society during both runs of "Big Spender" and these 
are contrasted with slides of urban and rural poverty, past and present, during the 
other songs. The effect of the thirty-two minute prescnta t ic)n is ironic. B\ the time 
"Big Spender" is replayed <it the end, the cm.otional level of viewers \s quite high. 

Originally, the tape-slide contained voice-over quotations, such as "Senator 
lame^^ Eistl^nd is paid ^65,000 for not producing cotton. A starving child on his 
plant iti(^n receives ^5.00 a month in welfare." This particular quotation was heard 
iuring thf lyrics from "'Vill Me Irresponsible" with th^- accompanying slides being 
iror \gee ind Walker's boc^k Un I'S NCW PRAISE FAM(>US MEN. Iliere were tbout ten of 
tnese quotations taken from varied sources, such ,is HIE ARIZONA REPUHllO, IIME, NEWS- 
WEEP, NATIONAL OBSERVER, L.S. ^Ta^S & WORLD REPORT, and HIE NE\n' REPUBLIC. 

WTien shown in September of to the pilot group at Ooconino High School, the 

tape-slide fulfilled its function of motivating the class. Students sat in stunned 

ilonce for more than two minutes. One of the teacher^ conducting thi' class non- 
chalantly rewound the tape and disposed of the equipment. She then suggested that the 
students put their chairs in a large circle (this was l^ter sti giiLiti ^ed as a communist 
dtvice} and asked if anyone had anything to say. 

The clas£: took over. They reacted. When the bell rang at 11:00 for a tivc 

minute break, no one left the room. At 11:55 they were still going, but the teacher 

summarized, suggested some of the next day's activities designed to find out about 
^i.^verty in America, and the class left, still talking. 

We congratulated ourselves <^n a successful beg inn in l» and decided ii^Tmed iate 1 y tc^ 
produce some ranre tape-slides for subsequent units. During the next two months, 
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iii'J ;i'ek-(^'iJs, i,^iv;lit iWovt' riultinedLn nrt'sent 1 1 ions were pre- 



Fi'r tn^' btudy i-t ' :r i .1 Arnrica, v;e i.^ido w'ar: Two Aspects which con^bined songs, 
net. tr , ivA -Ities. '"i-r tuu s iml ii.iit, '.;e developed iliose Were the Da\ s from the 
p.op • Mt; tli.il n.i , u.-.\n, slid., fr^' NizL ('^.niiiiy. Pictures froir. the bo(^k, AND/nR: 
AN*i''!r'"MS •)[':■ A(T, vt r^ '.w'hLntd with 'iu9ic fiorn a Mv^)^ b\ntheSLZ(>r for mother tape- 

slide slun\ ut cntlicL. 

1 -tud\ ^i'lorit ie.-; m A-. erica, we developed r)Ulty S<iLnt Marie's song, '^ly 

',>ii-tt'-_. li- ,1: eepl.. Vu'ie [)\ing/' 

-.Minds "1 :ilence, -isiii^ the Sinon c. Garfun::Ie song and Ed Aines ' 'Mu^ ;;i 1 1 Answer?" 
were nade t.> sti^-'ilvte wrlti-u; assignnents. All uL the tapes vere used in the pilot 
LL>ur:^L and in •)t r hisLer^ mc En^lisli clashes. Students ac both hiidi schoi-Is start- 
ed ^ in>^ Ci.t'ir \;]. ir-e iie^t suce^'ssful of these w.is nnc entitled i^^llution: Real 
Jirt. 'iclw! 

*\ /ehi'^i.'^v I ] <7' di ,c(^vered the tane-siides had high i^iotivati^nal inpact 

'n tile C"'i:',,'iLL .1^, u't 11 i in tne ^ciiOL;ls, Three of then were blu^vm twice in (Mie 
iir^L it i i)er*^critic Ct 'Jiitt^e dinner and socc^nd on the NAh car.pus durir."^ -i 
'.-tin.' >>f t'- A-'.erica.i U^t rieal Association. Five interested la\ persons >itte!vded 
t \K. ocotid ::tetia.', navia^ b' i n aL.rted b sor-ecae wh(^ viewed Kiicvi at the dinner reel- 
in;;. ihe Ir ; -r^on-. wer.- o^itri-Zcd ar.d vowed tliat tht' in.iteriils would be re^'iov<_d fro:- 
t* P'mIlc sei ' . I ciir r : ^i' lu ' . ih^e bchool sonn received requests to shov; th*,in tn 
c...^:unit .:ri>Li m ' ti].*;, ^.\re scret r.td we^'kly oy civic clubs, pi^liclcal i^roups, and 
ImrcP i:^rf'Up-.. 

' 'Mrch i tric^'Jc '-f I'tt.'r-; ';is b-Lng received by the adi'iinistratii^n and '^lo', - 
ber - < i t])j ->ch'>,M ^lo.irf"!. \>n irui 3^', ill oi tfu* tapt slider-* wer*. shown at a cl^^-^d 
^'.eetin^ for tl --jj-ir*! lerbers \v,l rlL-trict atininistratMrs . In this tcnir lunjr pieetfa-."", 
f^r-^s ind C"as v*ere discu'sed. LiiiLvidual board me-ibers r;b]ected to pirticular slid^.s 
(pollre brwtalit\, scenes Ln-it --k tl y,rii; and depressing, ironies between the <if fluent 
I o I ^ I 1 tn t<u;ed , etc.>. bc'.'evtr, the' scho 1 bfjard did not vote to withhold the 

'•^itf-ri xV'^ ^ f,L '^MjMrit- th.- board concurred ♦:h<it they served a useful educaticnial 

pur post:. 

<Uv trickle ',f letters bt-carH*> a M(jod ind by May thtev started appearing in tht 
icc'I *it.'W a-ape r . I r'^ceived iiien>nr^ous tL-lepln^nt? calls at h<'rie. At the NUv ^ neeting 
(^f th. c.!'). ] bi)ird, the presideiiL nf the Ioc<il etlucation asS()cl<ition defended the 
pil-.L c.^ur-;*. md the tapt -slides md pposed the harrassment of the schools ind the 
t. "''T^, This cro^id tf-r'.' L-tters, '>Lten iccusing the FZ.\ and the schools of denvine 
pir<n'^ trie freedom to spt.ak ind t^^ -protect their children from "subversives methods" 
ir-' "an-\'"t ric in -^lotives." 

An organised group surfaced cilling itself f ^' irents-(;n -Watch ; . Ilie chairnhin 

b.'cai^e a regul.ir crjntrihutor tc tht letter column (^f the paper, objecting vociferously 
to tlie American Studiies class and to the t.ipc^-slides. (Claims \v\dc included such items 
is th*.' un-Aneiicau, ccnmnunist-inspired rock-and -rc^l 1 music; the appeal to tlie students' 
subcj >nsc Ions thrf)U;.^h th(^ \ji->o of color; the hopelessness and despair gcnorattul by view- 
ing f>f the slides. The tape- si ides were negative <ind depressing, unAmerlcan, irre- 
ligious, subversive, and one-sided iccc^rdlng to their critics. 

/>''ho( 1 ')<Mrd - e' t^nL> \v i< 1 I'.tiox-' ion/;<'r apd longer as the i}resident ni the 
board attempted to give il 1 wf tiu;S»' in attendance <in opportunity to speak and express 
their views. 
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Students at the high .schools also wrote letters to the editor and attended school 
board meetings. One said, "This is the first time Vye ever seen anything real in 
school." Another said, "Sure, Big Spender was negative, but we see the other side all 
the time." And still another, "Last year I ditched school all the time. This year I 
don't, because I don't want to miss this class." 

The pilot program was evaluated by principals, teachers, students and district 
admiiistrators . It wa^ expanded to the other high school the next year. 

June came. School was out, but the controversy lingered on. During the first 
two weeks of the month, ei^;hteen letter^ were printed in the local paper. Eight of 
the letters (two of them written by high school students) supported the program. The 
others attacked: "Lenin philosophy is depicted in the films," "They are hate films 
using rock music to grab student attention," "Obviously, the presentations illustrate 
a new technique for teaching history, the discarding of logic, fact, and chronology... 
they are dangerous, downgrading, and destructive," "IDoes departure from the ^ old-fash- 
ioned ,thr-- R's leave too much room for the seemingly new fashioned three R's, Resent- 
ment Rebellion, and Revolution?" "Instead of calling this the 'Great Society,' it 
should be called the 'Shocking Society.'" "No textbooks.'" "Degenerate!" "A class 
usin^ mind-molding techniques...." "Biased." "Irreverent." One letter asked rhetor- 
ically It the teachers had been contacted by groups outside of the state, by some 
organization, or by S(^e university, to make and infiltrate these into the schools. 
The fact that students often sat in a circle during class discussions was interpreted 
as a brainwashing technique perfected on P(Vs (Prisoners of War) during the Korean War. 

Of course, not all letters were opposed to the tape-slides or to the course, f-tany 
praised both as being stimulating, educational, thought-provoking, creative, etc. 
Letters on both *"s ... • also frequently attackt-d a letter writer holding the opposing 
view. The control --r \ was becoming more acrid and intolerant. 

During the July meeting of the .school board, several persons spoke hotii tor and 
against the course. At this meeting,' the board decided to hold a special open meeting 
in August to view all the teacher -produced tape-slides and to vote on wtiether or not 
the course should be continued and the audio-visuals should bo permitted. 

At the direction oi the board, three of us were einplov^_-d to revise scmo of the 
tape-slides and to produce others showing "the other side." As a result, two slides 
were changed to accompany the Buffy Saint Marie "My Country. . ." son.^,. The narrated ^ 
poetrv was removed from War: Two Aspects (I've never under-^^tood why), and all voice- 
over quotations were removed from Big Spender. That got Senator Jaws Eastland otf tlie 
h ook . 

Three new tape-slides were made: Merle Haggard's ^'WalVin,: on thr Fighting Side 
at Me," Kay Price's "Am(rica: Communicate with Me and Kdmund O'Brien's "I Am an 
American . " 

On August 17, 1970. the materials were shown to members of the school board and 
to about 1000 persons in the auditorium at Flagstaff High School. The district curric- 
ulum director explained the purpose of each tape-slide and how it was used in the 
classroom. At the end of the showing and explanations, members of the audience spoke 
either for or against their continued use in the schools. Members of the school board 
asked questions and made comments. Then one member moved that the tape-slide he re- 
cained for use in tl^e American studies class. With one opposing vote, the motion passed. 

So twelve months, twenty-six public showings, and eighty-seven letters, news 
storips and editorials later, the controversy was over. The course ir^terials were a 
minor issue in ... ol hoard elections that fall (the incumbent wtio had supported them 
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won ro-»'lec t i on) , and a ♦ r-w name s had become liousehold words, 

Wliat did lt*arn iron t'lo controversy? We learned to depend upon administrative 
and sc^'Ool noard support. U'lthout it, tho materials would have been lost and some of 
L!io tcachors would : ave been under continuous i ire. We learned to appear cool and 
calm, to keep smiling, evc-Ti v;hen \/e didn't leol that way at all. We learned to 
examine our cours*.* objective-^ and to plan courses carefully . Individually, we learned 
a ..reat deal about ourselves, about how muc!i wo were willing to risk tor a class ot 
litty-six students, about what we believed education could be and should be, 

\,'hat we learned was valuable a year later v^.en our two Enulisii faculties sub- 
ni^ted a proposal for an elective*^ program. From December of 1971 through April of 
197 3 , we a.'.ain faced a harra-e oi letters, radio interviews and a few television 
broadcast.^ concerning; tape-slides in particular courso, opposition to particular 
cour.^es (especially The Minority Voice Speaks) and to particular hooks. The elec- 
tivei program has about ninetv nine-week course^., all of then still approved. Wo 
' a/o lost no books' or other materials. We feel that our students are heneritting 
imnienselv t r^^ni the change in curriculum. 

F^or the Imo hciny\ , all is quiet in Tla^sta^f. The centtu' ohK. 
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Several years a.-o, the Washinv:ton School District (Phoenix) attempted to introduce a 
program in sex education. A Luror arose, and on November 13-l^V and November 20- 
21, 1968, the WEEKI.Y AMERICAN' printed a number of "letters to the editor" con- 
cerning this program and its implementation. While few of the letters, quoted 
trom below are given in their entirety, the quotations do reflect the sincere 
Leelant;s of parents concerned about their children and their children's educa- 
tion. The letters also reflect a censorious point of view, one often difficult 
to distinguish from the overt censor in action. 

"At our liouse we think this is just is bout (sic) as low as education can get, 
I happen to know all teachers are not above being willing to give a demonstration. 
It's !)ad enough for some teachers to cuse (sic) the children without this," 
"It looks to me the Arizona Education system at all levels should be cleaned up. 
In addition to that there are campus riots and rebellions. The proper way to 
handle that is to fire the professors and teachers and close the schools." 
"Teaching sex in school is communism trying to tear down the morals of our youth. 
Thats (sic) the trouble with our youth of today, , ,1 say lets (sic) help the 
youth of our country by keeping this filth out of our schools. School bourd (sic) 
otticials who allow this teaching are communist," 

"Let children be children. Their life is ahead of them. They are just getting 
started, Al to (sic) soon they find out how ugly the world is today." 
"I do not want my children learning about sex in grade school. In fact, I do not 
approve of sex classes in any grade, I had sex classes in high school as a Junior, 
I had nothing but trouble on dates after that. I want spelling, math, reading 
Oct. (sic) to be the important goals of my children. When they ask, I have a 
health book aid to help me explain about the facts of life. My husband had a sex 
class in high school, and he shares rny opinions. He found it hard to control his 
feelings after lie fcxind out what they were, and what could happen." 
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COURT DECLSIO^JS AND T.ECAL ARGUMENTS ABOUT CENSORSHIP AND TllE N.\Tl'kE OF OBSCENITY 



1708— REGINA v. ^L\U (88 Eng. Rop. 953, K.B. 1708) The defendant was charged with pub- 
lication of MFTEEN n^GUES OF A MAIDENlffiAD in crLniinal court, but the court held 
that the book was "no oiieuce at common law," punishable only in the Ecclesias- 
tical Courts. Judge Powell believed that a law a/ainst this kind oL book was 
needed but he did not act to create law on the mritter. 
17'7--UOMINUS REX v. CL?RLL (93 Eng. Rep. 849, K.B. 1727) Edmund Curll was charged with 
printing '7E^^US IN THE CLOISTERj_OR, THE NUN IN HER SMOCK. The Attorney General 
argued that "Destroying tliat /moraiitx/ is destroying the peace of the Govern- 
ment, for govornnienc is no more than publick order, which is morality. My Lord 
Chief Justice Hale used to say, Christianity is part of the law, and why not mo- 
rality too? I do not insist that every immoral act is indictable, such as telling 
a lie, or the like; but if it is destructive of morality in general, if it does, 
or may, affect all the King's subjects, it then is an offence of a publick na- 
.^-ture." While Justice Fortescue argued that "I own this is a great oftence, but ^- 
I know of no law by which we can punish it. Common law is common usage and where 
there is no law there can be no transgression," the other two justices ..ccepted 
the Attorney General's argument and found for the state and against Curll. 
1821--COMriONWE-\LTH v. PETER HOLMES (16 Mass. 335) Conviction of Holmes for publishing 
a "lewd and obscene print, contained in a certain book entitled >!EMOIRS OF A 
WOMAN OF PLEASURE, and also for publishing the same book." 
1867-TfiE QUEEN v. HICKl.DJ (3, Q.B., 359) Henry Scott, member of an anti -Catholic 

4roup sold copies of a pamphlet entitled Tffi CONraSS TONAL UNMASKED: SHOWING THE 
DEPRAVITY OF THE ROMISH PRIESTHOOD , THE INIQUIIT OF THE CONFESS Kmi, , AND THE 
OLfESTIONS PUT TO FEMALES IN CONFESSION. Judge Cockburn announced a test of ob- 
scenity which was to persist in American jurisprudence for nearly 70 years and 
in English law even longer. "I think the test of obscenity is this, whether the 
tendency of the matter charged as obscenity is to deprave and corrupt those whose 
minds are open to such immoral influences, and into whose hands a publication 
ot this sort may fall." 
1896 and 189/--A!TOREWS v. L'NITED STATES (162, U.S. 420) and PRICE v. UNFIED STATES 

(165, U.S. 311) Two of several cases tried under the rigid Comstock Act of 1873. 
1913--UNrrED' STATES v. KENNERLY (209 Fed. 119, S.D.N.Y.) Kenncrly's publ icat^ion of 

a novel HACAR REVELLY was attacked by censorious Anthony Comstock. Judge Learned 
Hand ruled tor Ltie state on the basis of the Cockburn/Uicklin decision because it 
had long been accepted. More important was the myte Judge Hand added to his find- 
ing. "I hope it is not improper for me to say that the rule as laid down, how- 
ever consonant it may be with raid -Victor ian morals, dor^s not seem to me to answer 
to the understanding and morality of the present time, as conveyed by the words, 
'obscene, lewd, or lascivious.' I question whether in the end men will regard 
that as obscene which is honestly relevant to the adequate expression of innocent 
ideas, and wiiecher they will not believe that truth and beauty are too precious 
to society at large to be mutilated in lu. interest of those most likely to per- 
vert them to base uses. Indeed, It seems hardly likely that we are even to-day 
so lukewarm in our interest in letters or serious discussion as to be content to 
reduce our treatment of sex to the standard of a child's library in the supposed 
interest of a salacious few, or that shame will for long prevent us from adequate 
portrayal of some of the most serious and beautiful sides of human nature." 
-19Z2--HALSE\- v. NEW YORK SOCIETY FOR SUPPRESSION OF VICE (234 N.Y. 1, 136 N.E. 219) 
Halsey sold a copy of t^utier's MADEMOISELLE DE MAUPIN to John Sumner, Anthony 
Comstock's successor In the New York Society for Suppression of Vice. Sumner 
charged the book was obscene as a Uiole and for specific passages. Judge An- 
drews wrote "No work may be judged from a selection of such paragraphs alone. 
Printed by themselVe^ they might, as a matter of law, come within the prohibition 
of the statute. So might a similar selection from Aristophanes or Chaucer or 
Boccaccio, or even the B^LE. The book, however, must be ccmsidered broadly 
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as a whole. So considered, critical opinion is divided.*' 
1930 and 1931— UNITED STATES ^. DENNETT (39 ?• 2d 564, 2d Cir*); l^ITED STATES v, 
ONE OBSCENE BOOK ENTITLED MARRIED LOVE (48 F. ^d 8*21, S.D.N.Y.); and UNITED 
STATES V. ONE BOOK, ENTITI.ED CONTRACEPTION , BY MARIE C. STOPES (51 F. 2d 525, 
S.D.N.Y.) All involved pamphlets on sex instruction; all found for defendants. 
1933 and 1934--UNITED STATES v. ONE BOOK CALLED ULYSSES (5 F. Supp. 182, S.D.N.Y.) 
and UNITED STA^rES v. ONE BOOK ENTITLED ULYSSES BY JAMES JOYCE (72 F. 2d 705, 
2d Cir.) The famous ULYSSES decisions, the former hy Judge Woolsey and the lat- 
t^L by Judge Augustus N. Hand. Woolsey, after studying the various tests of 
obscenity and after consulting 2 friends whose opinions of life and literature 
he valued, wrote, "I was interested tQ find that they both agreed with my opinion: 
That reading n.YSSES in its entirety, as a book must be read on such a test as 
this, did not tend to excite sexual impulses or lustful thoughts, but that its 
net effect on them was only that of a somewhat tragic and very powerful comment- 
ary on the inner lives of men and women. It is only with the normal person that 
the law Is concerned. Such a test as I have described, therefore, is the only 
proper test ot obsd^enity in the case of a book like ULYSSES which is a sincere 
and serious attempt to devise a new literary method for the observation and des- 
cription of mankind." Note Woolsey *s extension of the teet laid dowi\ by Andrews 
in the llALSEY -decision. 

1945 --COMMONWEALTH v. ISENSTADT (62 N.E. 2d 840) Isenstadt was convicted of selling 
Lillian Smith's STRANGE FRUIT in Massachusetts since, as Judge Qua noted in his 
decision, the incidents in the book". . .had a strong tendency to maintain a 
salacious interest in the reader's mind and to whet his appetite for the next 
major episode . . .it contains much that, even in this post-Victorian era, wo«jld 
tend to promote lascivious thoughts and to arouse lustful desire in the minds of 
substantial numbers of that public into whose hands this book, pbviously Intend- 
ed for i^eneral sale, is likely to fall. '. .we are of the opinion that an honest 
and reasonable judge or jury could find beyond a reasonable doubt that this book 
' manifestly tends to corrupt the morals of youth. 

1949--C0MM0NTO\LTH v. CORDON ct al. (66 C. 101) The defendants were acquitted of 

selling obscene books (among them Farrell's STUDS LONICAN TRILOGY, Faulkner's 
SANCTUARY and WILD PALMS, Caldwell's GOD'S LiriLE ACRE, and Willin^ham's END AS 
A MAN). After reviewing past obscenity decisions. Judge Curtis Bok wrote, "Who 
can define the clear and present danger to the community that arises frc^n read- 
ing a book?. . .How is it possible to say that reading a certain book is bound 
to make people behave in a way that is socially undesirable?. . .From all these 
cases, the modern rule is that obscenity is measured by the erotic allurement 
upon the average modern reader;' that the erotic allurement of a book is, measured 
by wficther it is sexually impure--i. e . , pornographic, 'dirt for dirt's sake', a 
calculated indictment to sexual desire--or whether it reveals an effort to re- 
flect life, including its dirt, v/ith reasonable accuracy and balance; and that 
mere coarseness or vulgarity is not obscenity." 

1949--ROTH V. GOLDMAN (172 F. 2d 788, 2d Cir.) A readable concurring opinion arguing 
that there is no provable need for obscenity statutes. 

1953--I5ESIG V. UNITED STATES (208 K. 2d 142, 9th Cir.) Besig, owner of copies of Mil- 
ler's two TROPICS appealed a U.S. customs decision to confiscates his books. In 
the decision Judp;e Stephens wrote, "Dirty word description of the sweet and sub- 
lime, especially that of the mystery of sex and procreation, is the ultimate 
of obscenity." 

1957--BUTLER v. TilE STATE OF MICHIGAN (352 U.S. 2^80 2d. 412) Butler appealed a Michi- 
gan statute making it an offense to print or circulate to the general reading 
public any book which might have a potentially deleterious influence upon youth. 
Jiidgp Frankurtor lu^ld that the statute violated the 14t!i amyendment and wrote, 
"The state insists that, by thus quarantining the general reading public against 
books not too rugged for grc^ men and women in order to shield juvenile inno- 
cence, it is exercising its power to promote the general welfare. Surely this 

erIc -n-,., . 



is to burn the house to roast the pig. . .We have before^ us legislation not un- 
reasonably restricted to tbo evil with which it is said "to deal. The incidence 
of this enactment is to reduce the adult population ot Michigan to reading only i 
what is fit for ahij^en." . ' ^ * , 

1957--ROTH V. l^^ITED ;TATES (354 U.S. 476) Justice' Brennan suggested a test of obscen- 
ity, 'Vhetriier to the average person, applying contemporary community standards, 
the'domipant thet e of the material taken as a wtiole appeals to prurient interest." 
The Court rejecte^^ the Hicklin test of Judge Cockourn and further noted that "sex 
and obscenity are net synonymous. Obscerte material is material wtiich deals with 
sex in a manner appealing to prurient interest." An early comment by Justice 
Brennan established that obscenity is not constitutionally protected, and one 
phrase was to haunt the Court for several decisions to follow: "But implicit in 
the history of the First Amendment is the rejection of obscenit>'' as utterly with - 
out redeeming social importance ," (underlining mine) 

1959 and 1960--(;RO\^ PRESS, INC. v. .ROBERT K. ClIRISTENBERRY (175 F. Supp. 488) and 

CKOVE PRESS, i:;C. V. ROBERT K. CHRIS^fENBERRY (276 F. 2d 433) Two court cases con- 
cerning the action of Chris tenberry (Postmaster of the City of New York and act- 
int for the Postmaster General of the United States) in denying the U.S. mails 
to the Grove Press unexpurgated edition of D.h. Lawrence's LADY CMTTERLEY ' S 
LuW.R. The courts criticized the Postal System for using the outdated practice 
of isolating passages as the test of obscenity, rather than taking the woric as 
an entitv, 

1964--JACOBELLIS v. OHIO (378 U.S. 184) Justices Brennan and Goldberg stated "that 

(1) the constitutional tosc for obscenity is whether to the average pers,on, ap- 
plying cQntonporary community standards, the dominant theme of the material taken 
as a whole apueals\o prurient interest; (2) under this test the community stand- 
ards are a national standard; (3) in applying this test the Supreme Court must 
make an independent constitutional judgment on the tacts of each case, and cannot 
merely decide wliether there is substantial evidence to support a finding that 
certain material is obscene. . ." In his dissent Chief Justice Warren clearly 
disagreed with Justice Brennan^s reading of community , "It is my belief ^that wiien 
the Court said in Roth that "obscenity is to be defined by reference to 'community 
standards, ' -it meant community s tandards - -not a national standard, as is some- 
times argued. I believe that there is no provable 'national standard,' and per- 
haps theri^ s^H^uld be none." 

1964--GKO\^ PKE!;S v. GERSTHIN (378 U.S. 577-) The Supreme Court found TROPIC (^r CAN^':KK 
not ob^qen'^. * 

1966 • -A hOOK r^X^lKD jnHN CLET^XNTi'S MEMOIRS OF A WOMAN OF PLEAS UFJ: v. ArfORNTV CENT'^^AL 
OF THE COMMONVEALTH i)V MXSSACHUSETTS (383 U.S. 413)^Announcin^ the jud,;ment oi 
the Court, Justice Ureiuian said, "Under this def i nit ion /Roth / , as elaborated in 
subsequent cases, thrrc elements must coalesce: it must be established that (a) 
the dominant tiieme of the material taken as a wfiole appeals to a prurient inter- 
est in sex; (b) the miiterial is patently offensive because it affronts contempo- 
rary communis* standards relating to the description or representation of sexual 
matters; and^ (t) the material is utterly without redeeming social value." Bren- 
nan turther|spe\led out that last point only slightly later in the decision when 
he wrote, "the Supreme Judicial Court erred in holding that a book need not he 
'unqualifiedly worthless before it can be deemed obscene.' A book cannot be pro- 
scribed unless it is found to be utterly without redeeming social value. This 
is so even though the hook is found to possess- the requisite prurient appeal and 
to bq patently offensive. Each of the three federal constitutional criteria is 
to be applied independents ; the social value of-the book can neither be weighed 
against nor canceled by its prurient appeal or patent of f ens iveness . Hence, even 
on the view of the c )urt below that MEMCIRS possessed only a modicum of social 
value, its judgment must be reversed as .eing founded on an erroneous interpreta- 
tion of a federal const it:ut ional standard 

1967--RALPH GINZRURG v. UNITED STATES (383»U.S. 463) Ginzburg was convicted of using 
the mail to distribute obscene literature by a Pennsylvania District Court and 



tlio t.>ii'iflion was up' old '>\ Supronio Court, not because U^u.jiiater ial was (or 

was pnt) or)Scenp, bul iMtra-r becau'.o "t'lo dclondants engaged/ In the sordid busi- « 
nes? of panderi^^, that 1- , the business oi purveying textual orographic niattor 
opo^U advertis('d to i|\]>.'aL to cho orotic interest ot\ def ep'danfs* customers. . . 
The 'leer ot the sensualist' also p'^^Vmeatos the advertirs i-fig tVr/th^ three publica- 
tions." L .0 case is ml'.' res t ing both for the decision of the majorilfy ol" 3 ^rxd 
t-o dissrntinv^ opmivnis of justices Black (a good discission vi t^e problems in- 
^'^olved in t'»o current tests. of obscenity), fiouglas Harlan , and Stewart. 
1975-.:1ILLEU ^ . AM!'(^K';L\ (9J S. Ct. 2607)%and PARIS ADULI TllFATRE I v. STATON (93 

S. Ct. 2«.J8jrn MITXEi* Chief Justice Burger deTiverin^r the majority opinion repu- 
diated the "utterly witl^.out redeeming soc ial^^alue''\ tes t and the use of n4ij:Onal. 
community staiulards. The three- fold. guideUncs-fTTT th^, trier oi tact (jury or ^ 
judge) announced in Mn.LFR were "(a) whetrfer 'the aver<tge person, applying con- 
fomp^^tary community standards' would ,xiu^ that the work, taken as a wtiole, app^eals 
to the prurient interest, (b) whether the work depicts or describes, in a patently 
ofiensive way, sexual conduct specifically defined by the applicable state law, 
and (c) whether the work, taken as a whole, lacks serious literary, artistic, 
political, or scientific value." The Chiel Justice went on to underscore his 
view of contemporary community staiidards . "Nt tliin., in the I^irst Amendment re- 
quires that a jury must consider hypothetical and unascertainahle 'national stan- 
dards' when attempting to determine whethe. certain materials are obscene as a 
matter of tact. . , . It is neither realistic nor constitutionally sound to read the 
First Amendment as requiring that the people of Maine or Mississippi accept the^^ 
public depiction of conduct found tolerable in Las Vegasv or New York City. . ." 
in PARIS ADULT THEATRE, Justice Brennan dissented and noAod, "The problems of 
tair notice and chilling protected speech are very graVe jstanding alone. . .The 
problem is, . .that one cannot say with certainty that Jmaterial is. obscene until 
at least five members ol this Court, applying inevitably obscure standards, have 
pronounced it so. The number of obscenity cases on our docket gives ample testi- 
mony to tie burden that has been placed upon this Court." 
1974. -JENKINS /. r^EORCIA (94 S. Ct. 2750) While MD^LER was clearly meant to "attack 
hard core pornography, only a tew days after MlMEK'the Ceor^ua Supreme Court 
found the film. CARNAL KriCR%T.EDnE ^obscene . Just^icA Rehnquist attr^mpted to show 
in lENKINS why contemporary- community standards dM indeed mean ||ca] communities 
but apparonLlv not all the time. "Even though questions of appeal to the 'pru- 
rient interest' or of patent of f ens iven^^ss are 'essentially questions of fact, 
it would be a serious misreading ol MILLER to conclude that juries have unbridled 
discretion in determine; whatsis 'patently offensive.'. .Our own view of the film 
sati.s lie's us that CARI^IAL KNaW^DOE could not be found under the MILLER standards 
to depict sexual conduct in a patently offensive way. Nothing in the movie falls 
within either of the two e^xamples given in MILLER of material winch may constitu- 
tionally be f(xind to meet thq 'patently otfensive' ('Icment of those standards, 
nor is th'^iro any th ing , frfi i f ic lent ly similar to such material to justify similar 

t- ro.4tmplir . " ^ 
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Ul t r.i-t nnservat ive J.f Evetts Haley, rancher and writer and a member of tiie Texans 
lor America, has ho*'n a leader in censorship in Tnxas for yeais. His stand 
on icademic lrtMMl<.nn ind tiie freedom to read is well stat(d in the following 
manilesto. "The stressing of both >ides oi a controversy only confuses tlie 
youn^ and encourages th^m to make snap judgments based on insufficient 
T'/idonce. Until they are old tmougli to undr^rstand both sides of a question, 
rh»-" 'Mionld h<> ♦ lu t onlv ( h*^ Amen ran side." (John Fdwiid Wt^Miis , "Textbooks 
Hnd(>r }'irf'." i^'KLfSHERS ' WEKkl.Y , Oc tobe/0\ 19b 1 , p. Z2) 
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CENSORSHIP: A PUBLISHER'S VIEW 
An interview with Leo Kneer, 
Editorial Vice, President, Language Arts, Scott, Fore&man and Company, 

Conducted by 
Clement Stacy, Purdue University 

Evrty fall at Purdue I teach an English methods course for students wlio are a- 
bout to go out to\d6 their student teaching. During that course, the students and I 
'touch most of the /traditional areas that concern either the pr^ospective or the prac- 
ticing English teaclier: composition, language, literature. In addition, ye talk a- 
bout ways to ga inv^coramunity involvement and support for the English program. It is 
a pet peeve of min^. that academic teachers, unlike people such as football coaches, 
seem to feel that thft^e is no need, no benefit to be gained from their trying to sell 
their program in the- c^imimunity. During this section of the course we usually become 
involved in a discussion of what can be done when a protest against a particular text 
or group of texts is made. As part of that discussion we usually talk about the pro- 
cedure for handling protests that is outlined in. the NCTE publication, "The Student's 
Riglit to Read, '".^^^^But tlie students and I always find Ourselves at something of a dead- 
end when We be^inXto talk about kinds of positive responses can be made to a 
fT>ffSsive protest--a\protest thg.t does itot involve just a f ew^ind ividuals or a small 

but ratlter a -pjotest that as it^-grows may come to involve thousands of people. 




Duri\ig' this past ^ fall tlie problem of the mass protest seemed particularly acute « 
since, witnin/the past year, there 'liad been large censorship movements in Texas, In- 
diana, and CaT-ifornia, and at this time a major protest, which seemed especially 
virulent and which involved textbooks produced by a number of publishers, was under- 
way in Wes tf Virginia . Becaus^ the students in my class were interested in how a 
pviblisher responds wtieu his books are attacked, I contacted Leo Kneer, wlio is Editor- 
ial Vice Pr^^sltient for lan|t;uage arts at Scott, Foresman.and Company/ He agreed to 
talk to me about hi^ 'responses to protests against textbooks.* j 

On his ciesk, when I entered his otfice, were two posters wiiicll I had seen before 
and recognizy^d as part of the propaganda that was being used by the group in West 
Virginia, ^^e pictured a little>^^l about three years old, sucking her thumb, and 
holding a ^^nner across her bi^Twhich fead, "I don't want to be corrupted." The 
other one^ Vas a pl^otogr^^-^f a woman carrying a sign tliat read, "I have a Bible-- 
r don't /need those dirty books,". (.') 



Stacy: When you see posters like that, what is your response? 

Kneer: I am immediatelv d isorientod ' because I know I am in^the presence of sonetiliing 
that doesnyf'Tend itself ttv any reasonable ^op^logica\ analysis, •! know I 
am about/^8V, in an emotional situation, and I know that tlio \|ays *that I*'Tiave 
of dea^^iTig with most of the problem.s I encounter in my privat^e, as well as 

publishing life, are not, valid,' They will not work. I *wi<Ll not be able 
to makt- rtT.y kind of case that will be accej>tablc. L knoi^r 1 am in the pres-, 
ence emotionally char^!;ed people who have come to their cone Uis ions about 
tKe issue and that there is notliing in the wprld I can say whicih will change 
tlieir opinions one whit. ^ *J ^ 
Stacy: Certainly the protects have an ontotional element whether their basis is re- 
ligious, language, sexist, racist, paCriotic, genorat ion-gap , or parental 
disrespect. Hut, in addition to this emotionalism, do the movements or the 
people involved share any other common characteristics? 
Kneer: First, many cf tho people who protest never even road the material. Instead 
they accept somebody else's statement about the works they object to. Sec- 
ondly, they often totally- distort any fact; as well 'as any expressed opin-- 
ion--apparent;JLy not realizing that this results in blatant lying, one of the 
sins they are protesting. They will quote out' of context, distorting com- 
O pletely the meanlng'of the material ' Eor example, r^.nthologized an article 

JC . < 
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. . K I- .ir ,fr-«rPTrtmrners A ^rouip who oMectcd to this article 
nhout \s'MaL to uo about drait-cxTta mirncrh. n '^l / , , , r. 

creaKHl a t Iyer which includ/d a plcrtv<i_f/om the \ext yfiat sliowed a dratt- 
card bo in.; burned md then t/aoy added the caption wWk said, "This book 
sa%s that 'a person is perlo/ming the noblest duty of a free citizen it he 
•a-rns ',is drafc-card." iVc article was written by Henry Gre^or Felson as a 
lotto- to hiri son v.HM>-*^in the Marine Corps. Early in the article Felson 
sa%s that anyone '■'i.o burns his draft card should sutfer the penalty provided 
i law And tlie context from which the protesters lifted the quote is: 
•■Umr conscience led you to the field with a rifle. Another boy's ccmscicrce 
' ids hm to burn his draft-card in a proter Against warring. Each ot you 
m vour ou-n way is performing the nob] ' : c free citizen. Each of 

ou" is riJat, but which of vou is the -.j,ct--only time will tell. His- 

torv liad to wait to see who won the \merican Revolution before it could label 
t'-e I'.ostonians as hoodlums or heroes. We may also have to wait some years 
ho Lore wo really kno:^' if draft-card burners are misguided troublemakers or 
daring patriots." I believe that the people wi>o created that poster were 

„t Lhev wer.' woefully lacking in their Vuowledge of wt.at an untruth 
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lh,..v do seem to lose siglit ot decency. People who in most settings act as 
I-,' .so-ahle mannered, decent human beint-s will, as part of a protest, break 
v\ vindows or burn a cross on the lax^ of a minister ^viio supports the books, 
'•n-n school bu.^es and b.^b school buildings, and e>/eii sh.ooL people in the 
.>an.- oi les-is Christ or patriotism or morality. A newspaper reported that 
one^minisLor actually pra _d frcx,, the pulpit that God wcT^.ld strike dead those 
.-,(.•.■• ors of a school board wt.o voted in favor of a particular group of .>ooks. 
i;u^ t..o protests are not alwa',- emotionally charged. I suspect that at times 
r'-.".'- ar< carried out with extremelv cool calculation. There was one case, 
,..r' rvamplp where an offvcial bodv was protesting our books because o' s^^e 
lao ua.o that thev objected to. They were really carrying th, i s protest very 

;,'--alwa^- in a dignified wav-but they were lirm. When we lorcod the K-roup 
r.. road ti;.> con.petition that they wisiied, perhaps, to install, th.e entire 
'ssuo .tied. I suspect thev didn't care ct all about the issues th^.y wore 
prof.'st.r.g. Was there ^ o, le kind oi maneuvering goins on to get other Locks 
i.lopti'd ;or rr'.isons .'ti (:r tiian laTii;uage' 

\,' ti ■■ pri^t.'sts .ro'.n, m numtuT,' 
■,'c,- and tne num-er oi p,.opl.. ^~A^o "uiy he in.-lved in anv sincle protest is 

And the a-ioonL violencr whicii mav he associated with .i protest 
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th.it perhaps, that 'uore and more p. -.pie t.^el thev are part 
.4i.<;' • .ev ' avc little oi no coatr^l.' A . octet;, that they 
-..j'tovard :,.o.al, political, and social positions that they do not 
do not a-;. rove o! ? Do they t'.en stril-e out at one ot the lew 



a , "lo 

;-',ho-' t and ui ^iv. x,^^ , — - - 1.11 -,,,1 

. .,t.,Mo.is .'V,M- whiL tticv d.^ loel tlicy Have some Lontr.jl - -the local 

fn ,,Lher vord^ , may a protest over textbooks s.xnetimes not !iave very 
..K ... d,. directlv with, to-:t'MjokK? 

, ...rt -r a thcorx of mine. I think we are almost omotionally clis- 
,1a -s m this countn-. Our history lor several decades has led to 
ir.oo. ruestionieg 01 values and motives. We have not really been c.^m- 
. .-. since, the dropping; ot the atomic bomb. People tend to beccme des-^ 

„ t.... iud thev don't know ^iv they are desperate. Tlun ar.- tiymg to achieve 

.oruaKv that' probably has been totally destroyed and will never b.- -ain. 
c ' a -e not learned to cope with a new world. 
: „rotests begin m a very small way with a mild kind oi criticism, 

ore tie i;,iti.it<u- knows wliat has- happened , th,. whole thin.; .,as 



t.. tally twisted. Perhaps c-ven the reasons i o. c^v original pretest 
h,.come (.■.scared,. and it becomes an outlet for all kind ot suppressed t ru.s 



""'""Tare in education in any capacity, must you not he scrietMng ot an 
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idealist? Must you not try to express the truth as you see it in the best 
manner you can? It seems to me that one charge tliat young people, at least, 
leveled at many textbooks was that they ignored this questioning oi values 
and morals wtiich was going on in the society and continued to present a rather 
Pollyanna view of truth, 
-l: I think that's very true. Thci materials young people were given were not 

real, and they knew this, and they rejected the materials, and they rejected 
the generation that gave them those materials. A good many of us grew up 
in a world wiiere the values that were supposed to be expressed were values that 
dealt with only positive forces. We know, of course, that we cannot reveal 
the whole adult truth to a yt'ar-old youngster, and we have been misguided and 
may still be misguided in our concept of what reality is. But we went through 
a long period when we thought we could talk morality, when we thought we 
could talk patriotism, when we thought the words were somehow equivalent to 
the thing, that stating the thing somehow made it true and made it real. We 
are beyond that now. We are really beyond that, and certainly the ycjung 
people are beyond it. 

Stacy: Isn't a part of the difficulty you are having with protests a direct result 
of trying to be more honest, more candid in your books? Don't some ot the 
people who are protesting argue that they do not want their cnildren to deal 
with reality or with truth? 

Kneer: Certainly. A member of a state board of education, lor example, said quite 
frankly, "I do not want my junior high school youngster to think--I want him 
conditioned." There is nothing I can do in a case like that but retreat. No 
grounds for communication exist. 

Stacy: Most of the protests over language that I have seen involve what a group be- 
lieves is profane or obscene, but recently I encountered a protest which 
puzzled me completely. The group was objecting to what they called "bad 
grammar". I discovered that the bad grammar was a piece of dialect spoken 
by a character in a story. How can you respond to tiiat kind of thing? It 
seems to sliow a total lack of understanding of what literature is all about. 

Fneer: I think English teachers are guilty of that kind of protest themselves. They 
object to a student saying, "he don't, it don*t." They object to a student 
saying w^o when he should say whom . It is important for us to understand that 
to an extent we are all protesters and we are all censors. The writer censors 
in the sense that he makes judgments about what he keeps and wiiat he throws 
out. You may censor on the basis of aesthetic judgment. And every teacher 
ha*^ censored when he decides what to include or exclude from his course. 
l,o we do censor; we do make judgments. [t is just that wc li\c to think 
that our judgments are more rational than sc^neone else's. Sometimes censor- 
>hip is really not about dialect, but dt^ep, deep underneath it may be racial 
ccmsorship. In one of our cases we had a group of people who very curiously 
olijocted only to those selections written by black people. The^'r objections, 
as ,^€y stated them, were on the basis of dialect, and I could not say ab- 
soiuFely that the people were responding to a racial bias. Hut [ would hope 
all people would look beneath sur faces . 

Stacy: Are there ever any reasonable protests? 

Kneer: Ot course. Not all protests are bad. Some of the women's groups often have . 

<i legitimate basis. We can all point to many books which are now embarrassing 
because we were not aware of, not sensitized to, the s(;xism they ccmtained. 
What troubles me about this group is certainlv not the justice ot th(^ir cause, 
f ant^concerned because I can see developing a ghastly textbook jargon, result- 
ing Tram a forcible attempt to change our language. T;in>;uage, of course, is 
always changing, hut it seems to do so according to it: own wiiim—not because 
.;omcone or some group decides to change it. Paragraphs in textbook ^ have 
been written with "he or she" repeated so many tijnes that the paragraphs them- 
selves are crude, awkward, unpleasant. The fineness oi language, t!ie rhythmic 
expression are gone. Even the understanding ol the paragraph is jeopardized 
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bocauso the mind begins concentrating on the "he or she" rather than on the 
main point being expressed. Professional writers arc not likely to be moved 
by the demands of the feminists. I can't sec James Michener rewriting THE 
SOURCE for -hem--or ostensibly altering his style in his next book. 
Having to say fireperson rather than fireman is ridiculous. It demonstrates 
a lack of understandin^ that man bv dofiriition includes the race of man-men, 
women children; it doesn't mean only male. Even the demand for equal repre- 
sentation of male and female authors in a text does not necessarily make sense. 
It is very possible that ten pages of magnificently written material by a 
woman will do far more for the whole movement than two hundred pages of in- 
ferior writing. FemaU writers themselves are not always nonsexist. A 
woman's group in one state insisted upon more selections by George Eliot 
and Jane Austen. Jane Austen, after all, spent a whole book talking about 
Mrs. Bennett's attempts to get husbands for her daughters. Finally, it we 
are interested in presenting youngsters with a real picture, the reality 
right or wrong, of the history of publishing is the history of predominantly 
male publishing. There just have not been down through the ages equal num- 
bers of men and women authors. 

Now that you have angered many a woman's group in the country, let; s go sack 
to those two posters on your desk. Most protests occur after a book iS 
published, after it is sold. One of the questions which interested my stu- 
dents was, "Is there any practical thing that you can do at that point. 
I don't think that it is in the long run practical, but the publisher can, 
of course try to please the people who are protesting. Through future re- 
printings' through special editions or through special reprintings. we can try 
to delete'that material which the client feels is undesirable 
If vou begin a process like that, is there ever any end to it? Wouldn t you 
soon be in the business of creatir. custom printings for thousands of school 

And'the school system, could not afford the costs entailed. They would 
be :>ver^helming. It would involve thousands of dollars for new setting, new 
plates, new printing, new runs, new art work. 
Put if the money were available, it could be done. 

Not necessarily. Publishers of literature ^"^/^^f^^S^^f J""'^' ^^l^"' 
ses don't own exclusive rights to the materials they include, /'^"^l^y^'^^ 
contracts they have with the owners of the material stipulate that no changes 
can be made in the text. Therefore, you must try to get the original pub- 
1ishe?s' or authors' or agents' permission to make these changes, and they are 
oLten unsympathetic. The material has been published; it has been -"^^^^ 
The owner has already received the major income that he will receive from the 
seioc^on and he isn't very often interested in allowing it to be changed, 
in addition even if we receive permission, we have to try to make any rewrite 
tit the ori;',inal line and stanza or paragraph. 

rv "fit" I assume you mean that the changes have to fit typographically, but 
I am sure that my students would ask if you don't have an obligation to make 
anv changes fit artistically. , 
Certainly we do. Rut there are, for example, some very casual damns in the 
worVd, and some of these can he changed without doing any damage ho work. 
At other times, the changing of a single word can be very destructive to the 
integrity of a work. For instance, a few years ago we wanted to reprint a 
. ' liam Faulkner story. The setting of the story was Mississippi. Two whi e 
poople ^ero. sitting on a poarch discussing black people, wt.om they referred to 
;i niggers. At thtt time, no publisher could put the word ni^^er in a book. 
The~;^i^tion was nuide that we change the word ni^e_rs to s^rvan^, but n 
Mississippi, at the time of the story, two white people sitting on that porch 
di issing black people would never have used the term serv^. To have 
nu.de the change would have suggested that Faulkner ^did not l^^^;^- ;^^Xn 
lar of the people he was writing about. In no way could we make that change. 
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Every snv.le chan»;o r^us L be re^^iewed in its total context, 

L t\\ii)\- Miat tih' last question that my students would want a.-,ked is, "ICIial 

advLCo a^out dtMlin.; with protests can yuu i:ive theiu? 

First, try to .^ot the material that is boin^^ objected to read fully by all the 
people who aro ohjoctiiM^ SOiTietines tb.is is enou.^h to end the wt!olo th.lnu. 
'^c>"'T'dL\, aiMly:^ : l i\atrLial your^M'li ver\ carci'ully--know why vou want to 
use these materials and wi^at they will do lor students. Next, be prepared to 
demonstrate the value ot a selection. Many selections that are objected to 
ov noral ^rounds have strong moral content in them. Often the problem is that 
the people who are objecting do not read with understanding. They do not 
understand, for example, that much literature that is written about death is 
really about life. They do not understand that it is not violence in litera- 
ture that is wrong; it is the handling of the violence and it is the purpose 
that lies behind the violence that is crucial. One protester in a letter to 
the editor cf their Local paper accused a book of teaching ''rebellion, hate, 
revt^lut ion," Actually the "book" is attempting to teach the exact opposite, 
Whe n we read the story of the cnicifixion, we are not teaching children to 
er.ulatp Pontius Pilate, As publishers and as teachers we must make the pur- 
poses clear. Finally, and perhaps most importantly, keep cool . If your own 
response [>f^coines eii-otional, you have lost the battle. 



After listening to the tape of nT>' conversation with Mr, Kneer, my students came 
to several conclusions. They decided that the ways a publisher or an individual 
teacher can respond to a protest are not very different, Either can make the changes 
tliat the protesters \/ant, but for my students that was giving in--a possibility they 
did not accept willingly. Either can try to present his case in a reasoned, logical 
maniK'r, but they felt that irrationality can seldom be successfully countered with 
rationality. Or either can, at least figuratively, duck his head and hunch his should- 
er ana 'ait tor th.e whole thing to go away. Which it won't. 
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!>)7, CF.N'SORSllIP BATTLEGRCUND : STATE LEGISLATU1=IES 



Subdn ii. Clark, National Coordinator, Media Coalition, Inc., 
' }42 Madison Avenue, New York, New York, 10017 

the r S Suprcn.c Court (bv a slin 5-^ majority) handed down new rulings in 
Juno 'l973 on tnaterials unprotocLod by the First Amendment, the 50 state legislatures 
ulc^^e the'consorship bettlo«round of the next tew years The Court P--P.ta od this 
..•ar bv cham'inR the previous (1966) tripartite test tor obscenity, by ruling that 
^Uunity" rather 'ban national, standards now applied, and by mandating that the 
state., must speciiically define any sexual conduct to be prohibited in books, maga- 
z inc*^ , or f ilms • 

During 1974, more than 200 obscenity bills were introduced in 38 of the ^^^jates 
in regular sessi;n. New laws were passed in 15 states: Arizona, Connect irut, Dela- 
ware Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Nebraska, New York, North Carolina, 
ere -on. South Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont and West Virginia. 

Those new laws /arv widely in their interpretations of the Supreme Court's man- 
d-ife In ronnecticut tV 3 legislature seemed to agree with the four dissenting Jus - 
tTe's t>at\ho roTt's rulings were "inevitably obscure standards." The legislature 
^s^ed a Lw simply making the "community standards" those of ^>-;/-^^; ^Jjf ^^^f 
rlo old law whicli has the MEMOIRS "utterly without redeeming social value test. in 
D^laCire U.e egislature passed a law using only the Court's new definitions verbatim, 
bu o do ining "con.nunitv'. In Nebraska, a particularly harmtul law was P--;^. 
n t onl- P ohiHits the display uL visual representation of nudity (Johnson s baby 

ds-; Micholangelon, but also use. such vague definitions °^ P-^-^^^^ .^^^-'^^ 
or pictorial sexual cor.dact as "prolonged physical contact with clothed buttocks. 

Thr..e lo..u,.latuies repealed t:>eir prohibitions on tnaterials for adults and passed 
^..-in- -or •ninors only. These wore Iowa, South Dal'ota and West Virginia. 
orCo:l::r^^S^i^^^^''^-^ ^--^ ^^^^^ — ^^'^ ^'^-^^^^ the previous 

\ Ic Yons onb. tor minors. Tn Vermont, the minors-only law was retained and man- 
• - ^ proceedings add.d tor written nvaterials, a- well as state-wide 



u*v j^r i.or c lv i i 



il ^--Lcodin.s are crucial in protoctm^', First Amendmrnt 



• re that a jadicial d,.te mination .as tu wlotber or not the material 
i- T.un],' betoro any criminal charged can be brought against the put - 



L'njt'-.atcr'iar. It t'lo^ruiterial is ruled obscenet the person then 



las !air 



,, and ,s .u^M^'Ct to .ri.ir.H cbar.es if he contimu^ to di.s.minate ^ • ' ^ - 
^ crinipally charged without ar,v legal notice tiuiL v.ha. 



pr-^coduri , a per '.on i-ar 
d 1 . ,cr iiMt i:'. ".irJ.t 'f^-f ■ tss I'r.i'' i o . 



.r-..nan wrote in li.s..nt in the T^/ I'AKIS ADl'LT case, "The va,-,ue 

,:._t.nlard. in ti o'^scnity area produce, a number ol separate problem.. . 
/.M./.e' .ta.ate fails t. provide adequate notice to persons who -l^J^;'^;^^;^ 
,...,o o. conduct tb.at thr statute could be thought to proscribe. Tho !)u< ro 
, ,:;:„ the roarr.H.nth .\mdr.ement reT-ires that all criminal laws prov.do air 
' ; tio -tato ccmands or ..rbids'. . .In t!,is context, oven the mo^t 

; „ ts to determi.o :n advance whether certain sexually orientod expres- 



; ti- •-■tato co,™nands or ..rbids'. . .In t!,is context, oven the mo^t 

ts to determi.o :n advance whether certain sexually orientod exp 
' .p i ;;^co:,o must ln..'itaM^ prove unavailing. For f.e msuMiciencv o, not ce 
n .r^r,. -uess -^ot o. 1 s w'.Ptlor their cc^duct is covered by a < rimmal 
; ; 'f:r •;;;'th,.r tho>r conduct tans within tho constitut.onallv pormissible 

' , .o I-:... l.v.-l ot ur.ortan^t. v. n-fr-. nit^ raMo, aot 

..lopo ...cause a^-na^-es ' !,ook 1 1 . r,g a hazardous protession,' but as well i.'cau.se it 
..-■iLes arbitr.iiv and erratio on:orc.;nent of the law." 
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Only throe other states besides Vermont included such safeguards in their new 
laws, Mabsachusotts included them for books only, Louisiana for non "hard-core" 
materials, and North Carolina for all inaterials. The latter state also was one of 
those defining "community standards" as those of the state. 

State-uidp stand.irds, alt.h.>'u;h approved by the Court in 1973 as constitutionally 
adequate, were nor required. And unfortunately in the June, 1974 rulings, the Court 
said the community might be as narrow as the area the jury is drawn from, and need 
not even be defined. In rejecting national standards, the Court created myriad dif- 
ficulties for book and magazine publishers, as well as motion picture producers. All 
of these industries depend on the large-scale production of their materials and their 
nation-wide distribution. Reasonable prices can be maintained only by creating one 
product and making it available to the entire population. 

}faving to cope with 50 different state standards is difficult coping witli hun- 
dreds or thousands of local county or city standards is crippling. Not only will 
warehousing and distribution be impossible for coniraercial interests, but any logical 
uniformity within state library and education systems will be hampered. To have a 
book freely available in one town and illegal a mile away in the next town, is chaos. 

To avoid such unworkable, patcliwork ordinances, the community must be defined as 
the state by tiic legislatures, and smaller political entities pre-empted from passing 
obscenity laws. Besides North Carolina, seven other states did include state-wide 
standards: Arizona, Connecticut, Massachusetts, South Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont and 
West Virginia. 

F;esLdes the importance of mandatory civil proceedings and state-wide standards, 
a third crucial issue before tht> legislatures has been to specif ^ 'lly define prohib- 
ited conduct. It is important to have precise and narrow definitions in order to 
for<-^stall broadside attacks on serious works. Six of the new laws (Arizona, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Nebraska, South Drkota) include extensive "laundry lists" 
oi prohibited sexual conduct, thus making it easier for over-zealous censors to find 
^',rounds for attack, as liappened this year, with such works as CATCH-22, ClUPES OF 

i-;f^\Tfi, su\ur;frrEi:f[0]isE'Fi'T:, catcher r\ tiie rye, or son. on ice. 

'^'ro'i ihu i ons a.^iinst depictions or descriptions of "touching", "caressing", or 
"any nude part ol th.e body" have actually appaared m numerous bills ^ Tlus is in 
'^pite of the ^act that the Court has said "obscenity and sex are not synonomous ," 
"no one will ' o subject to presecution for the exposure of obscene materials unless 
they depict or descrif^e patently of fens ive 'hard-core' sexual conduct," an^l "nudity 
alone is not enough to nuke material legally obscene." 

.\'ever the less , contusjt^r. continues on all aspects ol the censorship question, and 
I'nr 197 3 legislative outlook is for a busy and crucial year in all 49 states (Ken- 
tucky will n(^t he in st-ssion). The introduction ot C(msorship bills will start in 
January, v^ien all of the states rectnivene (except Florida, which returns in April). 
Only Xew Jersey and Virginia can carry over bills from 1974 to 1975, so -nost «>f the 
l«s'.i slat ion introduced will be now, including; amending laws passed last year. 

Despite the quantitv of expected legislation, 19/5 offers a good opportunity for 
'•/prking lor the full implementation of First Amendment saf e>.^,uards^ V/ith elections 
just passed and new lej.-; islators and governors free to take liberalized action at 
the beginning', ()f their torm<;, with the Supreme Court locked for the tor.^seeable 

Luture, wit!i f reedom-of - i n t oi ni^i t ion a .'.eneral pos t -Wate r^'.ate topic, witl^ district 
attorneys and st .Le courts insisting on .;uidance tnym the leg is la tures - - 19 / ^ is the 
crucial year to stop censorsliip and get reasonable laws. 

The best way to affect tiie state legislative process is to have a citizen network 
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ot interebtcd origan i zat ions in a state: 

rirst, teachers should activate their own organizations and co-workers, so that 
a teacher network is ready to write or testify before, the legislative coramittce con- 
sidering a ^^ill, and later to wire, call or \/rito each of their n\m st:ato reprosentia- 
Li es when a bill comes to the floor. The Media Coalition, or the Ad Hoc Coiimnttoe 
Against Censors!iip, can alert you to the lei;islation introduced. 

Second, througli the above two groups', niake contact with other interested organ- 
i.:ations in vour state. The Media Coalition has coinmercial organizations (booksel- 
lers, publishers, th.eatre o\mers , nagaziae v;holesalers , etc) in each state, and the 
Ad ^1 ^c Comniittee is building non-coiTunerc ial representatives (librarians, church 
i-iroups, etc.)' ^'^^ these diverse groups can be extremely effective at the State 

Capitol by working loosely to^ether in a state coalition. 

Third, enlist the aid in your con^mumry of others \A\o support th.e stand a^^aiilst 
censorship, ftr educate tliem on the issue. Clivic clubs and other various local ^^roups 
car. he tapped throui;h newsletter articles, panel discussions, or displays. Write a 
le tter-to-tl e-editor ol the local paper, or contact the radio station, etc. In 
other words, i;et other v?;roups to be aware oi the issues so thc^y can also bo utilized 
to contact their state legislators, 

V:ith this nation's hi-centonnial <ippr oach in^ , 1975 is a watershed year. F 
h.ope you will help nti\7, so tlial .'i)0 years -past l77o, we can really celebrate the 
First Aracnd' lep t .* 



Stephen Jenl- ins , TTioi.'>er ot t:h.e \riznna State I^oard of Education, has made several 

coriments about c<'r.sor.ship worth noting. Speak in>^ of a proposed change in Arizona 
policy concerniii, t .'xt ^ fenkins said that the policy "is not intended to be 

a forn of consors»'ip, il Ir^ ive-s determination at the local level." (ARIZONA RE- 
i'l'lU JC , lunp 197 i, p, X'l) Speaking on tiie ^>ane topic, Jenkins said, '\lc 

\\cL'-c no ri,,ht Lo censor nor should \;e have* any thoiu;hts of censoring." fPilOENIX 
GAZETTE, J':lv 2^, p, !)-!) niscussin^i with vet anotiier reportCM* the problem 

ni St cur in.' -ooJ texts lor Ari.wjna, J(^nkins said, "We're not guin^^ back\Mrds, 
W(»*rf )M'in., :or\'ar-J. Tiiere will be no censorship as charged, presumably by some 
people v;^M-> are not : ami liar \'it:i the object iverT o\' the state board and the con- 
tents ot th(> riil(»l)WMk," ri.Tn-in.V A^-IEUrCAN \TTI:S, Jaly 18, 1973, p. 1) Finally, 
^iTOientin' on th^' 'erh oi the [o\i^ o Education Conurii t tee and questionable library 
Sooks, Jenl-ins contemh'd ^hat "( cn.sorship is the nkimc of the f^ame" and indicatv'^d 
that school ^'ontds iiii t f'^<<'rt.1sp N^ttii^r etnUrol over school materials. 
(I'ffOENtK ^AZE/JTK, '^I^iv I, 1 974, A-:' I) 

"Students opposed In booh c »»nsors^>i]> /.e'i.erally rc^ceive hi>;her ^^.rade^ in school than 

Lhf^ pr (^-c e.nsc^r sh 1 p iiwi^rity ot' thr> nation's teen-a'^-.er s , a Purdue IJniversitv sur - 
vev iui'r ih^iind . 

sur vev, cni'luct(»d h the i'urdue Opinion Panel, also shows the ant icen&ur sti i p 
■ lajority reads n^ore hool«s outsi<h' ol schi)(^l and that the minority lavorin^i book 
f^-'HSursh^p were vwrr lilely to ,;..'t lo\; scores on a vf^cabalary quiz tliat accoiu- 
pan ied tlu- ^^ur7ey , 

T'le survey found that thrt»e out of four of the nation's teenagers believe b()ok 
c<'ns{;rship "it^la^ns basic X^j-ruMn principles ol t rfM»(l(Vri of expression -lAd ; r<'('- 
d am to read." 

(NTTW YORK TIMflS, November lO, 1974, p, 87) 
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sc:{|(H)] NKi:srAPKRS aw SICDENT RLGliTS I'O FREEDOM OF TllOUCiHr AND EXPRESS LON 



Suzannu 4. Emer> , Madison High School, San Diugo, California 

Jotirn 1 1 i s-^i ind cducatLoa ai\> f undameatal to tliu AnuTLcan forn of ^(n'ernnient and 
iiic, clLccLivo (jxurcise of botti iiiust be the dusLre of journalLsm teachers. While 
'\ >t required h\ law, several matters of courtesy and cf shrewdness tiiay contribute to 
thf goal ef keeping an open cluinnel of communication free of censorship, active or 
>• 1 L- inipos.jd . Avoiding censorsliip becomes a practical nutter of professional pride. 
Fir too many ears schools simply have taken the youngest English teacher on the staff 

said, "\ou kaow all about writing, take the school new^^paper." It is no small 
AO^Jrr th it principals add insult to injury by investing n< ^ confidence in the fri.^bt- 
Lfed perst R ^o app^^iintcd. This article will present three areas of consideration: 
''h i It '^-.oini . , -'rictical lactics and Anecdotes. 



'iLact the '.practice (^f journalisn md tlie continuities (^f the democracy go hand 
Ml 'ii-il, t:i vilidit\ of the iu^h school journalism experioiice cannot be over empha- 
,iz^'{!. -,sionil competency in the communications field by the instructor is a 

:n'ere<^pi L 1 u^r vi]idit\. A second prerequisite is e 'reful instruction of the 
tiiv''at- m eoneept, ":^reedom of the Press, Responsibility of the ^'ress." Adher- 

e I • tli it c*>nccpt pins idequatu preparation by both th. teacht^r md the students 
the vi'-^dI i^iiportaat ingredient: actual rc spt ct for the student's right 
ii r - 'Mil ii^ilit-. . riiis res[^onsib i 1 ity is seldom (.'Xpi-rirneed by a student until 
*-Mi jriis 1 jx.-ition in th.il ?i^^t unusual high bchotii clabs, the newspaper produc- 
Uio: eiu >. Since |.mrnaiism, be it electronic or print, is an occupation ^^overned 



] e^, «'Vt.'n "vnt. toned in tbe Constitution, the hi^^'n :-chocil stud^^Mit earl; 



li >c>.v- r tnat curi(^:Dlt\, diligence and ethics pay (.)ft\ "ianVv dmk" iii ^h ,sch'"K)l 
'■lie-, ip'l clause ^ nile luside the nL'Ce-.sity of meeting. nr» i f <_ ^ -. ion 1 1 level (ieniands and 
1^ i ! 1 I 1 ^ . lit p.-;.t r preduCL*«i bv students f advist is t.jt > ] I; L-^tudcnt dtVeluped and 
T^r 'iuceet ( ^ i us iv«. ^^f t. \ pesettnu, and printing', and thn^ \'irieT Iroiii year to ,e<ir 
L,i qi-L'it in-l in i''.ei ' i" contr. ^versia 1 issues, dLPendi • -tatt interest and 

I ! 1 t 1 1 t 1 Vt . 

' il.' I > n-^t cen u^r, cutout, cli mge or kill irtici*'^, ^ do foel that \\\y nlti- 
iL r L' 1 , -dvi or 1 ^ to assist th^' studtnit rep-^rt* r i Ijesl prcson.tini^ hi^ intorn<i- 
ti \r.\ vi- vv in. tn^ r>. i]/ ot t.il-ctLve journilis. , - two-v;i. ^oii unieation with 

<•! 'K'ifn(. . In t^Mch'. r, th-m, Inn^^tiini. '^<'st as i m, r^-ntive md triin<"d advisor, 
'^-a ^ : !■•] -rittd ,i>uini]i t; ^'^t i, m editor; on' ! i e i (. . h n>>*: i ■> tiu- chi'-i 



r I . • '..-rd ';n:..ii ; lo f.jrbid t(^ appear m t\u piper. It ntterl ^ necos- 
, ii" , it ; '■ M -."d L"> I ''ir»et 'jnotr, init iK^t in a he id I in-, md ie finite!;, n.ot le 
t-:"'' .rit-ten ••dit.iriii. he e lie lie seenn> to h,- Lh* t:pit(.it' fin.)r r>portlne, , 
^ .. r '111 o md poor re-i'.ircn. '[he word is AF-Xllh. i>ne L*'.ne.^er calling; o^-^^^e.r 
" I,' ilh.'tic" IS not {^nls iudicrinib but hardiv rtiflt^cts thi' C('inl' % r itnrL ot t'n 

,1' I I, 'vhieh trul^ nr one <>t d i s in tert\st , but no re iik*.-' is lick -d in\t!iiiui 

L. r.'-t •> Mt.M lb out, ir il nt^ro exciting things heuu; iviii iblt- elsewle-'ri-. Fr-i- 
•■o^Midi ^to. til -p'.akini;, tn^re ire a thousajid wa s t(i att ick lick ot seh(-(^l -urit, 
ut oiir ^1 t hf 'v'.^rst uust heifer tn*' sCilf ol the school "r i//' to ])< .nt i i u. ! to . 

i'rL'odon ot th'_ [iress niLan'^ bLing ilert, ^^'^t-i-^h; ^he st^o'^ , writing it auM u'lnt- 
i ]r it. [It, spoil Lh 1 1 1 1\ ''t th'^ pr"ss Mi^^.^^ji^, being pr"pnr«d, wi'll r»s-.«. irLhcd mn writing 
:iitl . .ith ♦-iplii.ls .»n tr ai T, 1 , and < .n adherenc<. i reodoni md losp-'Osibil- 

it., th.er* would be ff.'Wer iccusati lo'.^ of i r re spcnis i b 1 e jmirnaliM^ md it^vor tim-s 
't n{nh th(M.l ji'umali s wouM o .ve to^^cr;. "censorsi! i p o- nlditio^i, [>rMU'.- 
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.Mil j'on'.till th ' ipp-.ara-nLC' li.bt'l"U:3, u i a-. : t ib ] e mkI <'.'slruc- 
.^ , J ;,r, D^^ u lil.^v; Liie priiicLpal ti' dt^Iei'^L ins iuthorit\ ^ r*'S- 

^ <'.^r- :t c "IK 'F'l- tlu' newspaper, tp tiif vita p);i!kimi1 <>r dcpirtaiLMit 
1 7> ' ( ,^ ir.' ma, fri" ^ rav i^uL, dnp ' t ask i principal his ^)pinj''ai 

•;[,._ T:ua- L*' run a pirticular if<a- , ^'i. 1 -w' uxi^ertirc la t^lu^ 



our I raining; aid 
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demand to seo tlieir copy before it is printed. As long as the student has identified 
him(her)self as a reptirter, the interview is on the record and rray be quoted. (Beware 
the administrator who persists in peppering his conversation with "Don't quote me." 
and "This is off the record.") 

A bad story or editorial idea can die a natural death when the student reporter 
LS required to do additional research or to actually ,sit down and discuss the griev- 
ance with the principal for his input. 

In the category of advising (but not censorsing) I usually do not allow complain- 
ing editorials to run until, or unless, the eidtorial suggest-s a remedy for the prob- 
lem. 

Do nut hesitate to contact the local Sigma Delta Chi representative, a station 
iiunager or a city editor for competent professional opinion on a story topic. You 
should maintain open channels with these valuable people, for your professional 
currenc'/ .ind for assistance. 

The handling of the material. Print controversial articles only in particularly 
well done issues. 

Support the integrity of your paper; do not allow a gossip column, no matter 
vhat the guise . 

Insist that letters to the editor be signed. Student citizens have to learn 
r^^-pcnisibilit) , too. ^For good reason, publication of the name may be withheld. 

Existence of an editorial page and format does not justify unfounded criticism, 
half-truths or plain bitchiness. 

Alth()UiJ:h coverage of both sides is commendable, it is not the answer because 
ca'npaigniiit; is sometimes necessar\ . 

A useful device, both for the exercise and for the security when particularly 
opinionated eciitorial^ run, Is to require in the same issue a factual news story on 
the subject. Ihis gets away from the odious ten inches "in favor" bal.mced by ten 
inched "against." Instead, it indicates that the facts are available robjective news 
.tor> ) !)ut th it the scluuil newspaper feels thusly rsubjective editorial). 

If <i sensitive issue can be resolved by the newspaper staff without having to 
run an ^-di tonal cmpAi^i^n, by <ill ]ne<ins, do so; that's a [lerfectly legitimate staff 
lunct i.^n . 

While total agreement imong your student staff is not mandatory, prior to pub- 
lication ol coatn^versial ni sensitive- stories, thori^ugh discussion by the entire 
,;roup IS noct >sirv in order to clear tiie air, garner niui^rity opinion, gauge parental 
r»'^pt.nse, and establish consequences. 

'a-tting c>n a nitlonal bandwagon (^f some political issue on the scIuh^I editorial 
pi^e is not lustified without original research bv the stud<'nt, otherwise you have 
i re^ur^;i tat Lon ol network news. 

letters which call the librarian ".i hitch who should he replaced" and refer to 
the "citeteria iood Us/ no better than crap" gener.iil> are unsigned and so <ire not 
printed. If such are signed, then the student writer has been asked if he couldn't 
i;et hLs iressage acrc^ss better using other words, or pertinent parts are printed with- 
without using the oh p-ct ionab le - words . 



The compi<iint. Most issue by issue problems will drisc ^r^m emotional reactions 
rather than lex;Td' poin Ls and tlierefore can be handled on a diplonuitic basis. 

EnciKirK;e tbp newspaper's detractors to tace the starl dirc^ctly and porsonally, 
rather than J oi /'la inin^ to the nrincipal, wlio didn'l: unto the article anyway. 

Don't LH- I'ntimidatod wiien the "powers that be" attack: call their bluff, put 
t'UMn on thi' Jefer,sive. 

bo not "tilt windrfTilLs" with subordinate personnel such as vice principals, dis- 
traught Lolloagueb and- zealous ^-arents. They may deserve clear, direct answers but 
"reser/e soul searching explanation and ramifications tor thi! principal. 

Miscellaneous , Prior to obtainin>; a sL.iff position, a student should re- 
quired to complete at k^ast a semester of beginning journalism, m a separate class 
period, emj)ha^i/.in^ basio writing, mat^arity, and le^al responsibility. 

if possible, have \our ciistricc adopt freedom of press guidelines, set out by 
the National Journali'^m Education Associ.itKm or by your local association. 

Of course, strong rapport and imlual respect is necessary bet\/eon the advisor 
and newspaper staff, uul desirable \/ith the principal. 

BRIE F CASE HISTORIES (ANECDOTES ) 

Needless to sa\ , tn. foro/.oini^ iiints do n.-t pirclude TROUbLE , ^some that never 

hanpened, 'some totally unexpected, ana s.niu. predictable. Perhaps the most curious 
category is the lirst, -laybe notiinu, lapnoned l^ecause we were so well prepared and 
protected, or mybe ni^t'^mi, happened b.'^ause nobody read the paper or if they did, 
did not consider' us worth the botiuir ("hich is pretty damniir^ in this business). 

In the first caterer. ar< leatures on venereal disease and abortion which ran 
without adverse ccwient. 

Venereal disease was a topic which the staff finally decided sliould be covered 
almost a year after it reached epidemic proportions in c^ur county. Two very re m^^^^^- 
sible statf members had a bin^thy interview witii the chief Public health S(^rvice 
doctor who had compiled tb^ statistics which had led to his alerting the local adult 
media with the information. The students wrote an excellent comprehensive art il lis 
which was read te the assembled newspaper staft (s(W told their parents ol il l or 
thoir reaction). Further, it was read and discussed with llie be/,innine. Journal i 
class for reaction. In addition, the reporters ucnl to the school nurse ainl asked 
her to read it for coherence, tact, c(^rrectness and general reaction. They <'.d not 
ask her whether i,t slunild run. The principal './as al(»rted that sucl; an article r.ad 
been written, that it iiad reliable sources, and was tacttuUy done. A particular 
reason cit(*d by the students ior running the article was that although the same tv]>- 
of information, statistics, descripticni ol symptoms and i;hat to do had run m tiie 
adult media, and perhaps was available in the health ed classes, having U appear 
ir sucSi an unlikely place as the school newspaper would omph^si::e the problem, and pes 
sibly caus(> more students to seek tre.itment. The irticle also reLerred to vaginal 
discharge but due to the nature uf a past Ca li f orn ia law whicii had torbidden without 
parental permission) discussion ot genitals and such, the slucb^nts and I d( - ided not 
to say "discharge ficnn the penis" and Ic^ft it at "pain when urinating -and a pus dis- 
charge." The articLt^ did not include the intormation that the epidemic could be 
partially alloviated throuAii fh,- use ol c-n(i.^.'«. It .--,0.1 that inclu<ling that 
information would uselessly smack of not only condmiing premarital sex i)ut legitimi/.e 
it and make it more safe as well as serving as a sexual "how to" article m the 
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school press rather than the highly defensible and needed article on achieving good 
health. Also lun was a fa.' simile of the poster with the Mona Lisa sayini; in a car- 
toon stylo ballon, "VU is nothing, to stnile about." 

The principal received no phone calls, 1 received no phone calls, and n'o fiatc 
jiidLl wa- t,oneratcd. And this at a -.diool with i,o()0 students. 

Another topic in the same issue -^ich generated mail but not calls was one on 
abortion. Student interviews revealed the old fashioned "sexist" double standard, to 
wif some girls approving of abortion but boyo not so sure if it meant aborting a 
child thev had fathered. Also, 96 percent of those interviewed knew s.^ieone who had 
had an abortion. The mail included a former girl student writing a tactful letter 
about her abortion. That story included a- picture of a male newspaper staffer in a 
• maternity blouse with the caption, "What if guys were the one!" tal- en from a British 
government advertisement of which Ve had read. 

Evidently, several of my colleagues, quite unprof ess ionally , did ask the prin- 
cipal (ratiier than me) why he. allowed such material in the paper. He quite honestly 
vas able to say that the decision had not been his. Those "colleagues" never came 
to me. 

In another editorial a year later the staff called attention to the ironic 
C.ilitornia situation at th.at'time where a teenage girl could get an abortion without 
her parents' per-nission or knowledre but that the^r permfssion and knowledge were 
required for contraceptives. The writer's contention was that since teenagers were 
•:oLng to h.ave intercourse, contraceptives were preferable to the moral issue of 
i..ortions. A. .ri^inallv written, the editorial was basically an attack on the 
tate's ^ov.M-in r for three times vetoing permissive contraceptive guidelines. I 
su^.osted the oinpiiasis on the ironic aspect and suggested that promoting contracep- 
tive usa,;e nL.-,ht be "lore palatable to the parents it placed against the traditional 
•■u^aboo, nl-orti.n. Once again, no response. 

Tn anothnr .ase where there was no adverse reaction, the ..chool racial makeup 
-a- he^'inning to shut from vhitV to mixed. The black girl who was editor, -a student 

ninn -or ilurr years, decided that she mu,.c let the world know that she had been 
,-et--av,.(l bv the '..-hitcs, that slie had sold out to the honkies and was wrong. While 
I Gould not let wr run tliat tetling as an editorial, possibly to oe interpreted as 
•oii-ta! student opinion, altor- much soul searching between us and discussion over 
ail tho fe< ;.onMhi] itv s'lo 'lad sb.ovai m the past, she asked for the freedom of the 
re-s ,-id ■'•ei -if.rsonal opi-iLon botane a letter to the editor. Because there might 
...on'r.-per.uss.ons, the principal was told in, detail about the letter. Nothing 
•lappouod. AS U turned out much late-, the editor was having romantic problems with 
,rr "iauthor" 'noyiriend, and the letter «s evidently an attem;)t to get back in .his 
.',( od graces . 

p,,lLiica1 personalities and propositions of all shades have been handled, ^in- 
Kerlv !>er!iaps, without coi-ment. 

Also in the category ot problems which haven't happened are th.e subjects which 
ho.o not toiie up. Somehow m eight years, at several scho.^ls under many dil ferent 
"a.'.iuni .tFator , neither .stuueiit statfer nor letter to the editor types have souglit 
to use tiie traditional tour-l(>tter words nor have any letters expounded the glories 
,.; free lovr., chea4. dep.- .r lire bcxnbs. "Damn" and "hell" havo been printed. 
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Trouble 1 rom unexpected source- when a list of crisis phone nimibers was 

including those for medical attention, drug abuse information, counseling and 
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I runawav hou,.>. \ ichor ictuall'^ hc^cine livid, bnth to me and tn the principd, 
ibout the pr..pritl oi uinnin^ such in ton.u L i on ,i say ing tha.& such numbers and pUcos 
ciubcd n.uch n!.iv truu^^le Lh t:h. solved. *e1iock in^ with school counselors, [ i ound 
that ever' nuMb. r Iist..J vas on it leist one list that the> regularly consulted and 
-.onetoR. r^H;oi.i. e (' . ihi^ .ervod i. id^qnatt explanation to the princip^il, and it 
was onI>' uui ial-. r Lhat discov.a... thit Lho ich. r hid a runawa>\ ch 1 1 d lierseU. 

In anotlier e i with unexpected response, ui interview with the attendance 
coordinator itruanc f f i cor ) ' wa s i Urst .ittor.pt at u.ing i tape recorder. So as nwt 
t(^ ra^quote the ^.^\t[cnvA, t\u studouLb used the tape word tur wc^rd. 'ihat was a 
nice tlieorv, but .n-V.eu lan-u-iSU' nisL deer.n't "llow" hn w'ririn^, and so the iiin said 

quite' ofton \u Lho L ranscr ipt ion and seldom used cor^plote ^ontences lu^cause the 
C(MWer^.ttLon ^;as ^ fr.qu.ntl" interrupted. ^'hile tiie ' students were sincere in their 
utlort, md I s.iu nu har--, the m in felt utLerb nocked and some ho.rd words were ex- 
changed briore th.^ stu-lents r m m oxplanitory noKc in the next issue saving that 
.\ 1 1 ice WM- a. t mteudc d . 

{a th. .aturor^ .'1 predictahle responses, tlu- stori'i L^.^nt up eirly i^e \ear wlu-n 
the droMlic pr. s.nt ito.n wis t.. a Sh ikuspea r. >an play. An nb'unistrator su-^ested 
that c. rtui lint. r^ .ovod fr- the presentatiMM , na i n I > co'tiin words. 'In i bri-'C 
,v>wsoanor irtiL'. , th ^ -..r'^. ^'ert rep. rt. tiu' writer c IK-d en th*' cirnet, 

\'^y^ V vcr^ .ksL,.st:. .'i i .-.tc. w,' ^ wrLLten t. mo h^ that adp i n L s tra tor , dv)n't,see 
su.ch trasM la tr, --mI" 'M->.-r"». ihe wonU to ^e r^■•^,^ved tr(^r- the pla w.. re babtard, 
^itch md tea-.l. not VL^i^.ovcd. 

■ Mis ,-^,1 one -tner ineidonC lod tiie w'l anistraLrr to -e . i to u\ that i-, 
teach] ne crL\le.iti il ' iyht h in dair.^r. 

, , • , o .^l.i.^, the ^taff .ells space L<-r J.o.lm. ■.i-ssa'.'rs .it a 

penn^'^ lott^.r. :hil. -.t i th. ..ss.'.s in thi. p^^pmI.. 'ai'at^- na- quit.- swo. t 
,1 ; . ^ , > • . ^ tatn^r;, iti,'N"ii- :i th. .'bv^.-us <haitn. 

ti- f 1 it out 1 i ) t ! a r. < ^ >< h m, r» - d ^ i c - t^t di tt 

. u ! t' . t ' .:nc r , i t ■ i I 
' : It t n 



i'lIcious, 'ksia" .u- phseone, I nr t- -t '-^atrr, ^ h ^' 1 1 
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. . ; ,>-t , r ti... ">>,' .oL . (r L i vities "i t'" 

a pr . >iJ -^^-^ 

..ri. r ar' t t a p > - it • ^ "-r' ^ i 
.ad ri^Vt -'.a, , — ' ^ ^ 
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.,]uMt opt d)d. a>a .LL.-nt t.> qp. ti^aPi'. . .h.'^-uirtes bd'-a. 



to voluntarily ask if they had any qut^stions. What followed was an excellent half 
hour of give and takti, and tremendous growth for both sides. 



CONCLUSIQt^ 

These anecdotes and this article do not represent **what you can get away wlth^". 
hut rather are examples /^i t-ypical topics yt>u'll have to deal with if you and your 
.staff even consider doing a compet^^iit job. That is why the newspaper class period 
cin never be "just a cLiss" as some students might he tempted to say when the editor 
retuses to accept a poorly done story. The student staffer must attempt to do pro- 
fessional level worW at all times. Otherwise, the battle and defense for a free high 
school press is hopelessly compromi sed- and a prime educational goal foolishly lost. 
Student rights to freedom of express^-fon do exist and must be utilized, but total 
license or disregard for the audience promotes neither communication nor education. 
The practical suggestions and anecdotes which I have listed are the means that I use 
and are typical of those used daily in every medium, right up through the WASHINGTON 
Pnsi and tlie highly successful Watergate research and exposure. Know your business, 
ka<iw "our aiKlience and don't ask permission unless you want or need a way out becdfuse 
if >ou can'c decide and take t[iat responsibility, why should anyone else. 



Miss PMch 



lU'prinLed courL^isv >\rll Lazarus and Pal>lishers-ilall Syndicate, Copyright Field 
Fnterprisos. 
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CENSORSHIP AND A FALSE ASSUmTON 
Lucky Jacobs, University of v'irf^inia 



Tlu.-e vcars ag.. I taught English in a private segregated academy. In my eleventh 
.,ade Anerican Literature clas^ we read a few paperbacks Co supplement the rather 
(.olorle.s (in more .ways than one) anthology. 

loichin. Anft-rican Literature without including Richard Wright seemed absurd so 
vv ■ '.I M cowies of X.\TIVE SON. Many of my students felt, tor the LrrsL Lime, thp 
p.rlonal hnpact ot literature. Needless to say, the discussions ^^^P^ peering bac 
,nd rurth between the students' real life experiences and the unagrnat rvely real x- 
peri.M.ccs in MATm SON. An influential parent gave the word to the 1-admaster that 
the b->k contained "relations" between a black nian and a white woman. The word re- 
lations" is one of those depth images that triggers everything in one so predisposed. 

T was cUlrd into the head master's office and told politely but firmly not to 
order anv more paperbacks without his consent. Being a little "uppity \ 
v,ogan explaining that an anthology devoid of Wright, Ellison, ana Baldwin was an ea- 
a.at.on..." tarce. And furthermore my M.A. in American Literature (ugh.) might make 
me tairly well qualified, at least as well qualified asl,im, to choose the reading 
material! Hold it he says, let me tell you a little bit about our phi osophy c e. 
I Lhink it'< great that the Negroes are getting more opportanity--all or 

school was built by people who want tl«ir children to see the good and the beau- 
ul Thoy eet enough ot the gutter in the newspapers and T.V. (Now he was rising 
d;to'icIl tlourish). cod made the redbirds, and he nmle the bluebirds, and cuey 
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Tu THF POETICS OF THE NEV^' AMERICAN POETRY, Michael McClure writes: 

■ A run knows what he is by how he names his states. If 1 do not name my con- 
dition 1 an lesT-d^^tinod and lack sureness. Speech cannot be censored without 
loss Words arc part ot physiology. Lost parts of body are losses of spirit, 
'her; are men and women in honest suffering blaming themselves tor misery when 
Lho name or word of their torment will assuage tliem. The mention of it is the 
iirst step to relief or cure-but it is denied them by their social company 
wi.o are joined in a fear to use a word or hear it spoken. 
Oile stanza ot my poem 'Dark Brown' begins: 
OH Fj\SE, oh body -ST RAIN, OH Um., 

EASE MF: not; wound BORE 
be real, sh.w organs, show blocd. OH let me 
bo .IS a fl'ower. Let ugliness arise without care 

and 4r<>\/ side by side with beauty. . . ^ , . ,,M„Mn «nur- 

In the first line I na- -d the pain remaining from my dark night WOUND-BOPJC. 
Previously 1 had no name tor it. 1 christened it and gave myself that ease so 
C colld' kn<^ my state and therefore be more whole. Why do we refrain from naming 

""'"Doefl^ck of name and recognition of the spirit's true shape make us vague 

'"'Nol^tions'l'd^InLs-of the spirit should be called ugly. Or call some that, 
but ™.ber they are'living shapes and not to be denied. Beauty and iss are 
• other states and often they commingle. Ugliness, beauty and bli s it they are 
felt are to be named. For the sake of what is humane there should be no re- 
pression of statement. Suffering as well as Joy should be titled. Good and evil 
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mu^U bo put tc, words. Each genetic immeasurable titan iiianbodst must name his 
na^^e^ «iiul tlif shapes visible to his senses. If he does not he is incomplete and 



Por '^ost p«n"^cnT.^ inv<lv.nl with censorship, the acceptability of a literary work 
iiivoUu, ht>v' it represents rt^ality wlien reality means the human condition. The 
assunption is that since hunun nature is complex and mul t i faceted , then "acceptable" 
literature^ luust be a complex and multifaceted representation of human nature. That 
i-, t:ie literary workmust 'ot be s i pi is t ical ly weighted towards the evil or porno- 
^rapfiic ^idv. In short, the work must "see all sides," 

Those res])onsLHle for censorship, as most people would agree, are correct in as- 
^ertiui; ciiat hutian nature is complex, multifaceted: but does it rollow that all good 
poens, all ^;oo^ pieces of literature, all good representations of reality, must there- 
tore be mult ilaceted? It does indeed follow if one looks at each piece of literature 
a ^ell -contained and total vision of reality, as most censors tend to do. If each 
Literary \/or! is separated frc>m the total context or tradition of all literary works, 
Liu'H each individual \/ork necessarily has the "seeing of all sides" as a valid cri- 
tericni, ^;ince it is agreed tiiat human nature is complex. 

L \/'mld suggest that critics and teachers should deny the conception or mode of 
thmkin; \/hereby each literary work is self-contained, whereby each literary work must 
strive lor the total complexity of human nature. Instead, one should defend the 



L'-iching of a literary work on the grounds that it presents, and presents ef fee tiver^^ , 
aie side of uuiiuin nature--whethor it be the moral, the immoral, or the amoral "side," 

';ut, i:.G I'hI Lately the objection arises, do not Ferlinghetti or Vonnegut or Richard 
'.,'ri.Jit »iver s J iiipl 1 fy human nature with their one-sided presentations. Again, this is 
'it^t lUo {iie^-tipn to ask. It is an invalid question or object ic»n since it derives 
* roi.i the part-^'^ole f<illacy of jud^ing each work as if it were seeking to portray all 

nan's attributes. Rather, the total ity of all 1 iterature should be conceived of 
as tb*at complex \/hLch approaches the complex reality of human nature. Each work is 
a [)iece ot an infinitely large and infinitely shifting puzzle. Likewise, it should 
b.' p<'rceived that any on^ individual movie, p^^^nting, sculpture, etc, is just one 
p]ec«^ in tlie tiUal "u^sait of all works in that art icrm, 

S«^me literature, especially poetry and rock lyric, often appeals to the so- 
tall ed "primitive" side of buiian nature. The sound and rhythm sometimes take pre- 
ccdenef' over the ideas. In order to even talk about this problem, I am already pes it - 
Ln;, a false d ichotoi^* - - tha t form (sound and rhythm) versus content (ideas). This 
can only ')•» u^ed as a heuristic laodel which is being presented for purposes of in- 
to] If,; ible distussioTi. r>ut seme times it is hard tn ]nit Humpty Dumpty back together 
a.,ai 

To carry th. is out logically; yes, some literary workr, sbnnld be accepted accord- 
jul'^ to the effectiveness o[ their vision oT evil in human nature. Yes, human nature 
is Ct?mplex--it is good, evil, absurd, ccjmplex. What I mean is that complexity it- 
sol i is only one ciiarac teris tic of human nature. Who will cast the first stone as to 
v/hat is nta an effective vision.' Can 1 tell you what literary work you should re- 
■ pond to? I will no\^r quit talking about that absurd abstraction "human nature;" it 
stopped making senso just after [ linished my cwt^ntieth rol(^ for this morning. >fy 
cv^iputer ha' proiectiKl t;)dav's total to be ) X ?0 -I 10. Conclusion: tifty springs 
are little r{)Dm, 

Author's footnote to computer projection: Wliat is dangerous about censorship 
IS that it would (exclude or devalue much good literature: wiiat is more dan^ercuis 
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,s that writers and students and teadu-r. would no longer be encouraged to explore 
any ^>Kle oL Iniman nature 

h'uuannature 
liunu^n nature 
Imnun nature 
humn nature 
human nature*-.- 
in anv way they ^'i^h.d. Literature would no longer be alive and rowing , neither 
wc>uld our culture. 

-For L'.is "acrosLic," du- writer would like to thank Sesame Street's number flashes 
^hich ;;avc had a t...r-.-.Uc impact on my thinking. I hope that my typed acrostic wxU 
nroduce conparable .tLocts. 1. not pTrase chant the words until they become a phy- 
sical part o! you, li'^e a headache. 



Snomi>; sensible derision that the determination 

...ast year, Chief Justice .ur.er '^^^ ^ ^"^'J^ ,,.i,.s, based on c — 

-'-^ r a- "/:"th: r "ofe n a; ordinary Jury of local citi.en. is ca- 
ity standards. taerc one . ^^^^ obscene. 

p. hut: note this. constitutes pornography in Albe- 

^P--^^ ^''-Ili ^'^^--r'T.ar ro^ P h nis and ^iv^" up the job ot deter- 

marle Countv xl^'^'^ -ii' ' ^ ; " I the Orcu.t CoMrt jury of 1 i.e men and two 

ninln. 'community ^^^^f ,• j^J^'.^.'^'^.ly ,,o hours Wednosday to a.ree it shou d 
.,;o.ncn. all middle-a,od ,\^> ' just's.ouldn ' t take a stand,' said one ot the 

,,,ke no decision. ^l^^;^^^' 'T didn't feel li^-e T was capable ol nu^kmK a 

?.7isi:n^r:rVhr:i :ic "-ou;...;' countv sou«nt the dec...on to es.ahUsh 

r-W rules the prosecution Z^;--^-^;---' 

(AP dispatc' , 1)K;. -UHNT^. REMSTEK , July 19, l)n, p. 13) 

And note the^>e word;-;. . ^^les dlsnnsp^'' as 

t-orti. ,.v 0.0 eonduct I,, a patcnlly oll.:i.slvo way. 

1 refund frcim the theater nana//^r. 

C'Let^er to the Kditor/" 1>M0END: ^AZETLT, Nov. 27, 19/A, p. A 7) 

^v.^^ ^bpv are rendering decisions in a dynamic 

.finally, the court, must rcco.nizef.a^ tK a _^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

field. T1,at wnich is decidrd o .e ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^.^j, 

a child morality tale the ^ieh is suppressed should, 

to today or even tOT,>orrow or tl>^-J Y^ar- .lat ,^ ,^,,1^ Ukeli- 

in the opinion of the court, . f ^'J^K yefr We must never forget that 

rs^'-:rir"h:\r;:ncT:^1h:ir."^rnd^:hen applym. the chains the courts 

fube'rti ^:r;/r;'"rs::;;e,:fed'?olufi;n to the RHdle of Obscenity." UNIVEHSTTY 
Of\t=:NNSYLVaVd\ REVit:;^, April 19b4, p. .S;b> 
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CENSORSHIP A'^ RACISM: IN PURSUIT OF A RELATIONSHIP 

t 

Albert V, ScliWartz, Richmond College, Staten Island, New York 



Gradually the menacing aspects of censorship and racism are being focused upon^ 
espociallv by the academic coimuinity. Each of these phenomena, censorship and racism, 
is being researched in historical, social, political, cultural, and psychological 
contexts. However, they are too frequently treated as separate areas only marginally 
related. What has not been considered is the converf;Gnce of these two areas--what 
might be best approached as rac is t censo rship . 



CENSORSHIP: A CONTROLLING WEAPON 

It is not difficult to answer the question--What is censorship? Blatant forms 
are still with us all over the world. Daily accounts fill the newspapers with the 
burning of books on the streets of Santiago and the strangling of the press by the 
new military junta of Chile. Eyewitnesses tell of how books on Cubism have been 
burned by the military censors because of the seeming relationship between that word 
and Cuba, Swedish Premier Olof Palme said. . ."sooner or later the regime of blood 
in Chile will vanish in total degradation and humiliation, missed by few, despised 
by the entire democratic world." (WEW YORK TIMES, September 16, 1974) Or^e can only 
wonder why the iroedom lovin^^ (?) government of the United States recognized that 
regime during tlie first week of the blood-letting. 

In the Soviet Union the censors has been responsible for catapulting Aleksandr 
I. Soizhenitsyn to fame; but, who can answer how many oLhers have been silenced. 

We in the United States are stiil Suffering ihe effects of censorship stirred 
up in the 1950 's when Senator Joseph McCarLhy and the House-unAmer ican Committee 
labelled books and writers as subversive. It is echoed in September 1974 in the 
textbook attacks in Charleston, We^:t Virginia which has caused th^ schools to be 
closed, have taken their toll and tne attacks of "filthy," "anti-God," "un-American," 
and "revolutionary" might result in a significant void in future selection and edi- 
U)rinL', of textbooks. 

No, indeed,- it is not difficult to find the censors at work. Censorship is used 
to fi.',ht ^dcas, to maintain tUc- 'Status uuo. 

^T.R^>^'ECTU^^ on r/\cism 

If censorship may be viewed as the dan^ning of certain ideas leading to the 
ahominaLion of certain ac t ^ nn s-- that is those ideas and actions judged by the censor 
to be damned or abominated - -we may then extend this statement to include a dimension 
of racism. Perhaps, the first historical record of racist c^sorship mary be found 
in the log of the slaver. Captain William Smith, who stated Bat he used the tech- 
nique of separating Africans oo that they could not converse^^ith each other, pre- 
venting rebellion. Ov'illlam Smith, A NEW VOYAGE TO ailNEA, London: 1944) This 
technique which might be called oral cjnsorship helped to enslave a people. When 
later the slavers tried to justify their foul actions by declaring that "blacks 
rarely fought back" or "did not speak to each other" the described technique be- 
came a part of racist description of censorship. 

Racist censorship was accomplished mainly by two frameworks: one, the Invisible 
Man syndrome (Ralph Ellison, THE INVISIFiLE MAN, NY: Vintage, 1968) wliich eliminated 
historical truth and actual real-life facts of Third World people and hence incapaci- 
tated whites ' percept ion and second, substituted stereotypes and myths about Third 
World People which controled wtiite^* perception. The usual direction of these 
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. ..nfnrrp fhr conceDt that white existence was superior and should 
\:ZZu. r„;ir„roj?o"i,o":errori„ro.io. any„h... ... in . de»«nl„. puce. 

f 1 H,P thrust of racism and the technique of racist censorship 

,'Hat U inred TJr th^^ree hundred year history of the European taU ov 

o this continent and i>a. caused physical «nd cultural genocide As a -^^-^It the 
peopio of tL united State, arc split into separate, antagonistic groups. Tne 
direction of racism is devastation. 

Mo framework ot censorship has been as destructive or l^^^^^^^^^^ '^J;. 
tory of this American continent as ^ .^n^ 

rrt!nr'.-^re::re;r:f--o:^:sYo:ra3:-^^ -ricans, Bl-.. Americans, 

Chicano Americans, Asian Amnricanb, or Puerto Ricans. 

A PERSPECTIV'E ON RACISM 

fr.ndentlv said that racism has permeated every aspect and level of Amer- 
• .n fe ha affe tod and infected everybody and everything we do Its primary 
' ^ wis he ub u ation of Third Wo.ld People and their lands bv white European., 
purpose was t*'*^- ^"''J'^'^"^"" , destruction of Third World culture which as we 

wliite orientations and white paternalism. 

Tt is th..e techniques of omission and substitution which are the techniques of 

to turn tl>e tid.. of ti.e prejudice schizophrenia. 

, trickle of counter-racist cultural fp^L 

.ention.d institutions. However, there ^^'n's of t o ra is^ ce^ ors'is being 

that the materials uLili--.r., .ho covert ^'=''7"^^,^^/ ^ J^^^fi/^of presenting a 

p.od..ed i. -undance.^^^We are^nowhere^c^ P 



baluv^ed Picturo e^een themselves" points of view 

fau!' u: h.eiuhr;7rrn swiping in heavily c^tami.ated waters ccld be expected 
to emtr.;c uninfected. Liberalism is an unrealizable ideal. 

CULTLIRAL P^ACISM 

It is against the law for a person to swim in the wacers of ^^o Hudson River 
hLlrh reasons Is racism any less dangerous as a disease? It ha., cer 
S:^:used ioie re:t;u;tion of life and culture than swimming in the contaminated 
waters oL the United States. 

The question must be asked-What is to be done witl, ti.e stereotyped in>^R^ 

^ ±^ j':;,,"f:r,,, <.r:;rMLJr it^^^^^:^^^ 

"of course, not in your little wiiite world.") 
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And w':at of i^ONT WITO T^IF WIND by Margaret Mitchell: Tt is hh^i on the most 
tavored list o! i^ovds m many white hi^h schools. The movie industry, which has 
I'u^ notorious ^.K-.t history oi its own, helped Lo ins Li tut ional ize CJlvTO in a c old- 
w>^l, (nhle, Lei/1', Dl'H.iVx land, Howard ext rava^anza--rereleasod every once in a while 
to stimulate Lnicction ol anutnor t^cncration (usually led to theatres by innocent 
sciiool te.ic' ers) wifi the hateful and corrupt version of the Civil War as ,poused 

^ - ^' > '1''^ ' "I'' ArisLuLiacv and tot >u Klux Klan. A parallel story mi^;ht he con- 
-'iructed of t e N'azis e^isLr i.i^ ihe Jews hut instead oi Lcllini^ babies on a f^lave 

Lock, U-adin., them triunr'antly into ^as chambers, 

ic Ls -n design th.ar Americans know so little or their o\vrn history, Hctw could 
<i MK^ial studies tea^rier or for that matter an honest student counter the historic 
y.L.trutiis of the institutionalized and glamourized UvlV especially wl^en most of our 
.i^torv ^rad^- and t.\-:t ^ks are extended versions of racist conceptualizations, Un- 
^il w con^j Li) .rips this dcsi<n \:e ant m ^reat danger of continuing, as a pe- 

nt ially fvpb^^.i-e natic^n, as the Kerner Coriimission pointed out. (Otto Kerner, 
iirmar, .<V]'iKi or T 'E :i\ricr.\b ADVISORY C^^NISSiO:: iX: CIVIL DISORDERS NT: hantam. 



If 1 
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t(^nin.. exampl.' of lmo recent success of t^io racist censors in the United 
Stc.Les na' -n ln.:;id on t^'c -.treet,^ of South. Boston, where in September 1974 the 
r:.K.K. h.eld a rallv t.^lir: \;hite parents not to intei-.rate their sciiQol/: 'White 
parents ro^pon ' • witli ei:i,'ies of lynclied Blacks, called 'nlK,^ers.' NoL Little 
Arkmsa t is t line . The t'xample of culture racism comes iron dcTwn north not 
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It \/0'iU: o pli;tic 10 say that tiie problem would be solved hv puttin,, l.^rth 
o:' noi-ns i>: m-,.; i-aci.t and non -rac is t^ as so many well ^loanin.; organizations do, 
r--pecially eii (_ viol(>nct; in West Vir'^inia whicii has closed tiie school^ may in 
art 'e <ittri^ut'vi co p'ittin._ t ie works oi Black writers in textbook^). On the 
L "r ' .i-d, It v;ould h.' equall> ^inplistic to say that it we remove a book or two 
r I -iiLlior • r^^m the sc v)ol^ .ir.d libraries, t»ie tide of rc'^cisin would be turned. 



. ^iar, , ' w t[u [)r-'e,rtm ' ! Lp.- i-iLiei : >] 'ritel- 
i'Mir^- Meiatioii, o tiiit I igbt .^^na cut wrr/ 
L ' - Tship IS i tot . 1 { Liur.- iM r<-iitioii to 



^' i''~-"iti pi.M 1 'u-u Liu^ iNiKLid:cil'A!, FRLh')oM M/\:i(AL. {Cni<.ji:o: \- 

-^LiitiM., b /.f It Is ,1 Must tor anvone interested in c<MnbattLnu 
. 'lUil )v j ^ ) dispelling two Tir'ths--"that inte 1 loetu.i 1 i re^uiorn 

I* ' ^ i'^'S 11^' ^' intellectual freed(>M) his il'vays been a n..i]or, 
; ' ^ I se t vicf^ in the I ni ted ta tf ^ . " 




. A ^ M.itiLuhirl L Millie eit (idiH.nts are inc lude^i-- IilK Lli.RAKY 3ijL {■]• KlCblS 
1 .tattrn^Mit (>r .^a^ie p< > I i c i e ; to help ^uide librarians m golectiug -nid 

' - ^ ^ 1 ' (^k . t.. th.' gentTil pub]i._, ,md TRIiiKDOf^ ii) KKAD which emphasi^e^^ every- 
nrh^, oun>; lud old a'Lke, '>i ^ , . to librar. 'lateiiils. N^t onlv ire 
^titen.onts presented, but \n pti, i n t e rp t a t ions aro included which drMl 
/itb ^ iTi >or^hi in concrete trr-)^,. Ihi. ^troUKly dt-volopo.l i^osition is most coin- 
••nd}bL,--^s f^i_r jis it ^ocs . 

''')Wev» t , it lacks, ^to-.sl\ lacks, a serious perspective on r-icisn <if^d sexism. 
'•^exi-,15, J foni of oppression pa r.i 1 Ir 1 i nt, racism, is mentioned bt-ciuse sexistn atuJ 

ricism art^ )L;rcHiped together and equally dismissed in the 1 N'l'ELhLCTUAL KHKhDi'M 
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MANUAI ) It Lr.-at. bcth of these phenomena as though they were merely oflensive 
rrvchJloeicalls L„ s„.„e people. A comparison is made between the 'offence to po- 
ifc il portiaving .hem as pi«. in V.lUam Steigs' SY.AKSTER «..ND THE MAGLC -.BBLL 
and the 'oEfense' of Helen Bannernvm's LITTLE BUCK SAMBO. Such a comparison is 
absurd. Ridiculing police a. n.^s and the cultural genocide of a people cannot be 
d,.cuss..l ,n t,u. same '-rcaLh. U i::v,ed. > Le 1> proveS that the I nLe 1 lec Lua 1 . reedom 
ConmiLtec is equal!-, a vict. of the historic racism-racist censorsh ip-th .t this 
paper has discussed. Whit has happened to women as a result ot sexism and Ihird 
World People as a result of racism is hardly contained or understood in the woro 
' offensive . ' 

^';!^ . ! S ut; D"NL ' 

Ihe main thrust of leading organi^ations against censorship e.g. the Intellectual 
rreedon CoP.mittee or the American Civil Liberties Union deals with only one aspect 
,,t ricist cen,orship--oi.ussion. For the last ten or fifteen years publishers 

hools >nd libraries h ive been acquiring the Third World literature shell of 
i.ooks .\t this point we hear many librarians saving "my librarv has enough aooks 
bv il.ird i:..rld authors, now we can buy other books." and so even the small equaliza- 
tion of tiu past fev; year^ may slow down or stop completely. 

ft IS the second ispect of racist censorship that is n.ost troublesome to deal 
,Mth--th. ricist stereotypes and distortions which continue to be present in the 
IX Vvd;,, an. Liter, ture. Hooks Like LlTaE VAAn SAM.n ,u.d CONE W i HI HE IND 
brine us to the Lin-oe. oi . dilemnw. On the one hand U ue are Concerned about he 
're It ..vil of removing books fr.vn the libraries we „ha II be forced i ato a position 
.,i miataiMin-. the st ,tus quo and saying too bad if tnesc books pla a role in des- 

o i' , '^1.^, we must protect our libraries. On the other hand if we are concerned 
'.leh stro ini peopl. (g.nocide) we .ust sa. books and media are secondar^ an<l hence 
.ensorship h-uld pla/ > ..condarv r.^le to ricism. 

Inis in.l-si-. puts forth the term 'racist censorship' tu help us out ol this 
.,1„ . Ml ".rademe nu-,t come to recognize the ser^" ousne.s s of historic r,c,sv> in 
;„:,;tr,, which ^nas onlv beea superfi.ia.ly described in this irtich. A process 
.St ,e' created Lo d. fe>t racism ( in s t itut . on . 1 raci^,:, cultural racism, personal 
rici'-.'i Old ra.cL-t censorship). 

,.(.,„,^ a...n iLk, the Intellectual Freedom Om.riltteo and the A.C.l .U. must he 



-nvolZd'in'th:'' process of turning the tide a.ainst r,.ism oul must weigh whether 
;„- ,ot r.civn should be considered as sui>servient to . , nsorship as thev s. e n 
.,r this point:, or t.nsor.hip should bo subservient to poliev of anti-racism. 

Tn order to carr. out such a poU^-y it would be impossible for white academes 
who lay have benefited unwlttingli from racism to do without Third World leadership, 
^he policrwiU require involvement and coi^itment. and will have to view our ^'hole 
society, not -erely the place of books in the library. 

Iwo „r,.an.zitions which are jioneeriug such processes and policies of Societal 
chanv, u-e the Council on Interracial Kcoks for Children and the foundation tor 
'■liang. , IH'.l Broadway, New York, NY, lOOM. 



'NCI r.s ION 



Tf it miy be accepted that within racist development a deadly form of ce.sor.hip 
„.,s , ei a iork whicL mignt be called 'racist censorship' and if it might also be 
.ccept-.d that cultural genocide is destruction on a ..-re nussive scale than anv ,th 
fort., of censorship, then clearly .setting up ..n anti-racist policy merits our 
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i-'j '••cliate x:ni\ idiTation. And further, if we can find that white dominated .icadtmic 
organizations not ro .ponding sufficiently to the seriousness of racism and geno- 

cide, then it obvious that tlie victi-c,^ Third World People, should be asked to 
provide leadership. And if it is accepted tliat societal change is vital and neces- 
sir^, then the whoU.^ of tMir S(k Let\ most be isked to he involved. 



S HOPTALK 

"... Yet I believe you nave a responsibility above and beyond your responsibility 
to your stockholders to produce books, films, and other materials that schools 
Will buy. This larger responsibility is to parents and students and communities. 
It has CO do with tlie school as an institution that must be responsive to the 
C(jmmunity that supports it. It has to do wi^h the wishes of parents who entrust 
the education of inpressionable young children to teachers they scarcely know, 
or don't kno^-; at all, whose values may differ somewhat from their own. It has to ^ 
do with the subjects you select for books and other materials and how thase sub- 
jects arc handled. 

THE u'IZAHD OF OZ ^ corny as it may seem to TV-oriented young people Xoday, has al- 
v/ays struck me as about tlic right combination of suspense, which naturally appeals* 
to children, and the happy ending that takes the edge off the spooky parts. This 
children's classic is a far cry from some of tlie current juvenile literature that 
appear*^' to emphasize violencc--and obscenity--and moral judgments that run counter 
to tradit ion--all in tb.e name of keeping up with the real world. 

Certainly, those new materials need to include an introduction to the problems 
and pitfalls that children are likely to encounter as they grow up. Learning a- 
^^otit the adult world is fundamental to the learning process itself. Surely this 
can be done without resorting to explicit violence, or explicit sex, or four- 
letter words. . . 

I recognize that much of the world's great literature is full of violent scenes 
and situations. As a teenager, I shuddered as I read the closing pages of A TALE 
or WO CITIES. Madame Detar^e knitting as the tumbrils rolled up to the guillotine, 
it was high drama. Madame symbolized the reign of terror. But overriding b.er glee 
at the fall of the French aristocracy was the nobility of the sacrifice being made 
by Sydnt^y Carton as he mountf^d the scaffold. Violence served as the vehicle to 
say some pc;a^;erful things about love and honor and trust and responsibility. There 
arc^ basic human values, and they are the forces that make great books great. I am 
not sure they are present to the extent they ^hjuld be in some of the current lit- 
ei'dture purchased by schools for classroom and library use. 
• • • 

. . . [ tool strongly that the scholar's freedom of choice and the teacher's free- 
dom oi choice must have the approval and support of most parents. I do not suggest 
that we seek to win approval of all parents, for that would not be attainable-- 
but schools without parental support and approval are iieaded for failure. Without 
having hooks and materials that are so namby-pamby they avoid all controversy, we 
must seek published materials that do not insult the values of most parents. Wliere 
there is basic conflict, no one really wins, and children suffer. However, parents 
liave the ultimate responsibility for the upbringing of their children, and their 
desires should take precedence. The school's authority ends where it infringes on 
this parental right. 

(Excerpts from "Schools, Parents, and Textbooks," a speech by T.H. Bell, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, delivered at a meeting of the School Division, Associ- 
ation of American Publishers, Cherry Hill, New Jersey, Dec. 2, 1974) 
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Yt)U CAN'T TELL THE PLAYERS WITHOUT A PROGRAM: 
A CASE STUDY IN CENSORSHIP 



Robert Stewart, West High School, Phoenix 

Fond ^collections from a censorship case? Yes, it can happen if the presumed 
chief wUnfss for the prosecution turns out to be the chief defense advocate. As they 
say in the story books, it happened like this. . . 

It was my fourth year as English Department Chairman at West High with nary a 
censorship complaint to stain the record. The reasons for this charmed existence were 
pro'aJly many, among them: luck, a supportive administration, an enlightened community, 
a district po icy that places the burden upon the complainant, and, as I fluttered 
myself! wisdom in selecting books that were mature and challenging but not a deliberate 
.affront to the community mores. 

Mv baptism of goosebumps came as I was informed that a parent had launched a 
vociferous attack against the use of Richard Wright's MTTVE SON in my advanced juaior 
cUss Though 30 plus years old. Wright's book is still strong reading However I 
Jas ukng it at an advanced level and had done so for four years without a peep of 
protest . 

I contacted the complainant by phone. Her daughter had been doing excellent 
work in mv cl^ss, so the complaint was not a diversion to cover inadequate effort. 
She listened to ^y rationale for inclusion of a book that dealt so tellingly with 
our et unresolved societal problem of equal opportunity for all. She J^^^" 
^ently that the book would exert a corruptive influence on her daughter, following 
the accepted and reasonable procedure we set up a face-to-face discussion to thrash 
the .Tijtter out niu-e thoroughly. 

n.. -ine the interval between our phone conversation and the fornal "meeting, I 
..irc> d mv conscience. Was NATIVE SON an integral part of my curriculum? The answer 

; t omi^g oZ yeT. The caliber of student involved almost required that the read- 
kept coming y Renlacement by another black author of similar stature? Not 
rltllJ.^'^Sldwin was'nof siitable in'content .ven for th.se able students. Ellison's 
style was too esoteric at this level. 

The morning of the confrontation arrived and as I strode to the conference room 
I was singularly free of doubts-sure I was on solid ground in defending this book, 
^hat ground seemed to shift quickly, however, when I found the complainant had brought 
ler minister with her. Butterflies might be free, but they didn't seem worth the 
price as they began to flutter my insides. 

The woman went through a strong recital of the whys and wherefores ^h^ J^J^^"^ 
dom of including this book for readers of such tender years. J^e gis of it was that 
life would thrust its ugly realities at them soon enough, on its own terms. It was 
not the school's function to hasten the process. 

Then she turned, ominously to my perception, to her minister for his corroboration. 

At this point I might have been willing to plea bargain. ^--^^^^ ' 
ence of this Ln was an indication that the church was willing to tip the scales. 

Hp heean "Until you brought this book to my attention Mrs. , I had 

never read'i?: L that I have, I want to say that I feel strongly that every young 
person in this nation should also read it." 
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Did he say they should read it? This was too good to be true I 

As he launched into a spirited and able'^fense of this book and the need for all 
of us to face our social problems, it became apparent that was indeed what He had said. 
Mentally, but with no regrets, I tossed out my scripted defense. There was no way T 
could top him. 

If I had been momentarily stunned, then pure shock would describe the state of 
the complainant as she witnessed what must have seemed to her to be turncoat behavior. 

While I readily admit very few censorship c^ses can turn out as splendidly-^^s 
did this one, some factors were operative that eiisure a good deal of success in this 
occupational hazard of teaching. 

Number one, the administrator who took the complaint did not panic but insisted 
on an orderly process. 

\ 

Number two, the teacher involved was sure of his ground and ready to maintain 
that sureness in a reasonable but firm manner. 



Number three, the West High community itself were not the puppets of any rabble- 
rousing element and so the problem was not heated up by external forces. ' 

Number four, the district censorship cfommittee had established a set of procedures 
that insured due process and imposed t|fie burden of proof upon the complainant, had the 
problem not been so. satisfactorily resolved at the local level. 

Oh yes, we're still u^lng the book three years later with no further problems. 
SHOPTALK 



"Rev. Harold Fuqua is determined to stamp out the forces of immorality he be- 
lieves are corrupting 'Christianity' and 'Americanism.' 

Amon^ theb.^ Turcos he includes books he says he has never read and Christmas. 
Buqua IS a minister without a church, a man who preaches in his home to a 
loyal group of about 40 members. 

fie has recently made the news while leading his congregation in a crusade 
against what he deems 'pornography' and 'sexual immorality' in the community 
and its schools. 

'Christmas has its roots in paganism,' he says. 'The Catholic Church ir; co 
blame for this false holiday.' 

The books he has never road, he says, are 'written in the spirit of Satan.' 
And when teachers assign their students such works as George Orwell's 1984 
Aldous Huxley's BRAVE NEW WORLD and Harper Lee's TO KILL A MOCKINGBIRD"^' 
science tests ceaching evolution, the spirit of Satan is again at work' 
Fuqua says . ' 

Teachers who use such works (most of Billings high school English teachers) 
are child seducers,' in Faqua's eyes. 

Fuqua says these books should he 'not just singed, but burnt up.' 
When asked who should judge s^hether a book should be saved or burned, 
Fuqua says he has the 'divine light 'to make such decisions. 
(BUXINGS AtlontanaZ TAZETTE, December 31, 1972, p. i) 
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CENSORSHIP AND THE HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 



Jerry Mangan, Alhambra High School, Phoenijc 

Censorship is a major problem Cor school librarians, but it is less of a problem 
tor them than tor English teachers. There are three important reasons why this is so. 
First, and probably most important is the fact that library books are usually not re- 
quired reading. Use of library materials is almost entirely optional. It is the 
student's decision tn road or not to read a particular book. Thus, the responsibility 
of the librarian is involved less with individual readers than with the availability of 
books good or bad, useful or questionable. Although it is the librarian's job to 
pro- idc" luatt-rials that are appropriate for high school students in general, it is not 
the librarian's responsibility to provide materials appropriate to the needs of every 
high school student; the librarian selects for a wide range of interest, ability and 
maturity levels, but with the obvious limitations in such things as budget and space, 
a librarian cannot select all materials appropriate for everyone. The responsibility 
for wliat the student reads must be shared by the s:udent, his parents, his teachers 
and the librarian. 

Nevertheless, the librarian aa, an educator must make critical and defensible 
choices of "educational value" - -thaf is to say materials which support the curriculum. 
This opens a real can of worms because the very definition of what is educational has 
been especially in recent years, open to constant debate. A shifting, steadily 
broadening view has emerged which does, however, allow the librarian a greater degree 
of flexibility in selection than before. Indeed, that handy catch-all, social value, 
sometimes makes it possible for a librarian to justify almost anything. Since we are 
supposed to be educating young people tor "life," it can be argued (and has been) that 
attempts to protect them from reality or even the failure to expose them to it is a 
failure of education. Furthermore, it may be argued that limiting students knowledge 
of alternative attitudes, opinions, lifestyles, whatever, does, not provide them with 
the necessary preparation for living. This doesn'. imply that students ar^ required 
to read specific materials that do this, but merely that these materials are available 
it ttiey have the interest and wish to read them. 

The third and somewhat paradoxical reason why librarians have less of a real 
problem with censorship than classroom teachers is that a very large percentage of 
the educational materials available co secondary librarians is open to challenge. 
There V-^ tlood 'of contemporary material with potentially objectionable aspects e.g. 
four ikter words, violence, unpopular or unacceptable religious and polit ical phii- 
osophiel; drug use, und explicit sex, all reflecting an^enormous change m social 
. attitudes. The very prevalence of this kind of material makes censorship less of a 
problem. II there were no demand tor it, if it weren't widely sold, it vrouldn t be 
published. Since this kind of material is available to anyone in the drug store, 
Lrocerv store, or on the newsstand, it is rather unrealistic to expect librarians to 
protect students from it. Attempts to do so usually accomplish little except to turn 
off the student who might be tempted to use such material as a start toward reading 
other and better books. Realistically, if librarians excluded everything that may 
be called into question there would be little left from which to select. 

P.ut in spite of all these practical reasons why censorship isn't or shouldn't be 
an insurmountable problem for high school librarians, there is, nonetheless a lot of 
i. in high school libraries. The truth is that at least 907, of it is done by the 
Ub^arians themselves -only we call it selection. It is a fact of life that we have 
a limited amount of money, and we have to buy the "best" ">^terials to support the 
curriculuir.. But too often we use this as an excuse for rejecting books when the real 
reasons we reject them are indefensible. The least justifiable and the most unfortu- 
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nate in its consequences is the f^ct that very often we can't or don't want to take 
the time to read the book or item in questjion. 

Contemporary fiction and popular nonfiction present the greatest problem. The 
flood of new material mz-^^'es it almost impossible to keep abreast, so we reject niany 
items simply because we haven't read them--and our justification is often that they 
really aren't good literature. With paperbacks we tend to look at the cover, and if 
we conclude the book is lacking in depth or that the subject matter is possibly 
questionable, we just don't buy. Books in this category may include MA.D (There are 
assorted titles by different publishers all available in paperback), RIPLEY'S BELIEVE 
IT OR NOT (NY: Pocket Books, Various dates of publication), Eric Segal's LOVE STORY 
(NY: Harper, 1970), Frank and Theresa Christina's BILLY JACK (NY- Avon, -1973), 
AMERICAN GRAFFITI (Screenplay by George Lucas, Gloria Katz , and Wiliard' liuyclc,' NY: 
Ballantine, 1973), William Johnston's SONS AND DAUGHTERS (NY: Eallantine, 1974) 

and so on. The trouble with this attitude is that a lot of kids are really interested 
in reading these books that get the wide publicity and word-of -mouth attention and 
they aren't especially interested in reading what we traditionally refer to as good 
literature. Such books are generally * not as objectionable as one might suppose, only 
unkrown, marginal, perhaps uildly objectionable--that is the word "fuck" may appear 
a few times and tnere may be a slightly sexy scene in the cloak room. 

But if they aren't good literature how do you justify them? To begin with you 
have to read them. The fact that students who won't read anything else will read 
these books is some justification. The kid who starts with LOVE STORY may go on to 
read James Whitfield Ellison's I'M OWEN H/R-RISON HARDING (NY Pocket Books, 1955)', 
and finally Richard Bradford's RED SKY AT MORNLNG (NY: Ppcket Books, 1968)--and that 
is getting into some pretty good stuff. The student who starts with RIPLEY'S may go 
on to AMERICAN GRAFFITI and finally end up reading Robert Weverka's THE STING (NY: 
Bantam, 1973). While these aren't great or even very good books they are certainly 
better than nothing. If a librarian succeeds in this way in stimulating an interest 
in reading or a sense of pleasure in reading, then even if it happens with only one 
or two students the time and money spent on these marginal materials is more than 
justified. But let's face it: the fact that kids will read these things is oft^n 
not enough justification for most parents or even a few administrators. The librarian 
has to give the time needed to go through this material and find something m^re per- 
suasive--like social valire. Too many of us aren't willinj^ ♦-o do this. We just don't 
select these books. It is censorship by default. j 

Sometimes we reject books that could support the curriculum, or that have some 
redeeming social value because we think they might cause a problem. If a reviewer 
says that a book has explicit sex scenes or a number of four letter words we stop , 
right there. We don't want to waste our time and money. Few librarians or teachers * 
want to bother with Gertrude Samuels' RUN SHELLEY RUN (NY: Crowoll, 1974) or Sandra 
Scoppettone 's TRYING HARD TO llEAR YOU (NY: Harper, 1974). Both certainly deal with 
social problems with which the curriculum is concerned. Children's homes, prisons, 
reformatories are certainly subjects that fit into the social studies curriculum. 
Homosexuality raises sticky problems, but isn't it covered or at least treated in 
health and family living classes? Yet how many librarians gave any consideration 
to either book after reading the reviews? We're supposed to teach tolerance and 
understanding, yet how many of us actually read the books before deciding against 
them? 

We try to justify this practice by saying that censorship fights get ugly if not 
costly* We can lose our jobs and our professional standing. To put one's whole 
professional career on the line for LOVE STORY can seem quixotic. Sure, kids will 
read It, but, , . Even more important there Is the unnerving prospect that one fight^ 



one incident, can endanger the intellectual freedom of an entire community because 
Lt invaribly seems to activate the censor to look at everyone's pollection--and care- 
" fully 'To fight to the death over Joyce or Nabakov is one thing, but who really 
wants* to stand up, for something like Neufeld's FQR ALL THE WRONG REASONS (NY: Norton, 
1973)? Of course, you could try to justify such material as dealing with a contempo- 
rary social problem--teenagc marriage. But then the-censor may discover in poking 
around that you also have a few books dealing with a more controversial subject, 
homosexuality, say Isabelle Holland's THE MAN WITHCJT A FACE (NY: Ballantine, 1972) and 
■Burton Wohl's THAT CERTAIN SUMMER (NY: Bantam, 1973). Since some pretty good books 
may be drawn into the net, the librarian will think twice before encangering her free- 
dom to circulate them over something like Neufeld's book. 

Then, too, many of ^s are basically pretty cautious creatures who allow our 
administrators 'to intimidate us. All too often when the principal is confronted witl. 
an irate parent over a "dirty book"--say Hermann Raucher's SUMMER OF '42 (NY: Dell, 
1971), he simply tells the librarian to "get rid of that book." The librarian, per- 
haps insecure, afraid of jeopardizing her position, doesn't want a big hassle, so 
that's the end of it. It takes backbone to stand up to administrators and say "Look, 
this is a good book for some boys to read. It's saying that the feelings you have 
abou*- your body, sex, masturbation, etc. are not unu'^-t^l or something to b*; ashamed - 
of. '"^ Some boy-^ need to know this so SUMMER OF '42 is a gdod book for them. It might 
take a lot out of the librarian but it might be worth it. Moreover, if we would 
insLic that a formal complaint be filed bcfor- a book could be removed, many of these 
books would remain iri the library. 

Realistically, pie all recognize two somewhat contradictory responsibilities. 
First m- art- cxpect/cd to provide a variety of educational materials to supt^oit a 
curriculum Lor stud(^nts of varying age, interests, abilities, and maturity levels. 
We are char^.cd with/ the responsibility of providing challenging materials for students 
vho need ch.illongink . On the other hand we are also expected to protect the less 
able and loss m.iL.iWe by not exi«)sing them to snaterials they will be unable to under- 
stand or use. Obviously, it is no easy matter to do a good job at providing for the 
entire range oL individual needs and interests, so we try to steer a middle course 
which is never completely satisfactory. 

Tlier.- aro a iiLmbur of practical things we can do to eliminate some censorship-- 
or at least the tljreat of it. Assuming that everyone has a selection policy which 
will allow thorn t.^ buy almost anything (If you don't, you may wish to look at THE 
PAreRllACK COES TO bCllOOL, Dominic Salvatore ed., put out by the liureau of Independent 
Publishers and Distributors, pp. 91-%. It includes '^ome very good suggestions on 
selection guidelines, and it's free Lrom most paperback distributors.) and a formal 
complaint form, we can begin by knowing the exact content, of wliat we have in our 
collections. Only then we can know how to handle potep' ^ problems-or if we want 
, bo handle them. Clearly, we can't read everything, buUwe can be familiar with most 
^ of tlie new material in certain problem areas. We can r.-nd the popular fiction and 
nonfiction '..'hich we can expect to get heavy use (unused books are rarely challenged). • 
f.ibrarians can look <wer materials dealing with adolescent problems, crime, drugs, 
^ex etc. and v^e can exchange inforiiution with other librarians. For instance 
librarians can save Lime and money by pooling LnLormation on a book like David Osborn s 
OPEN SEASON (NY: Dell, 1974), wtiich is a very poor imitation of James Dickey s 
DELIVEKiXNCE (Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 1970) and v^hich would be hard to defend or 
justify. We can have ;.iore confidence in the opinion of someone we know than in some- 
one wh.' ijve. !i,(L< MV acro-.s the country. 

Still there are books we want to circulate, that we feel we can justify, and 
that we knL are potential problems. There are ways to detend thom and ourselves.- 




Most obvious is the tactic of drumning up a little support for the book before you 
put it out. Have some nice friendly faculty members read it and agree that .it ought 
to be part of your collection. Better yet, get an administrator to go along. Every 
librarian knows whom she can ask for this kind of support. You might also try a 
few parents --choose them carefully and be sure they are the kind of people who will 
remember how they felt about the book. You can also ask a few students, preferably 
student leaders who are dependable, who have good academic records, and who will 
remember what they said. With a book like GO ASK ALICE (NY: Avon, 1971), if you 
have twelve faculty members, one administrator, a few parents, and about a dozen 
dependable students you have pretty good support to begin with. 

Then you can always dig up a few positive reviews of the book. This is usually 
pretty easy because with books like 00 ASK ALICE it's pretty hard to find widespread 
agreement one way or the other. Librarians may also want to check to see what 
nationally recognized lists the book appears on. If you find it on the NCTE's BOOKS 
FOR YOU, the ENOCH PRATT PUBLIC LIBRARY LIST FOR YOUNG ADLXTS , SCHOOL LIBRARY 
journal's Best Books for Young Adults, a supplement to the HIGH SCHOOL CATALOG, or 
any similar publications you're probably in business. Then, for some additional 
support, check with a few other librarians in your area and find SQmeone else who 
feels as you do. There is safety in numbers. 

f 

If these ideas aren't feasible and you fe^l you must protect yourself there are 
still ways the book can be circulated. You can set up a special collection, reserve 
shelf, whatever you want to call it, and circulat,e books on a limited basis — usually 
only in the library--or with parental permission,*' Sociething like Serena and Alan 
Wilson's THE SERENA TECHNIQUE OF BELLY DANCING ([NY: Cornerstone, 1974) is bound to 
cause problems. There really isn't anything wrong with it, but^ some parents might 
be a^little skeptical about its place in a high school library collection, OK, put 
it on^^be reserve shelf and circulate it for room use only. It isn't the best 
arrangement, but the book gets used, the kids are happy and you probably won*t have 
a problem with it. (And it probably won't be stolen eithec) You can also have a 
closed collection \Mych only circulates to students with parental permission. Most 
^f us call this the faculty shelf--it's where we put Alex Comfort's THE JOY OF £EX 
(NY I Crown, 1972), Flora Schreiber's SYBIL (NY: Regnery, 1973), and some of th^se * 
other goodies have no intention of giving to the kids (because the faculty udve 
them out'ali the time), (^f course there are undoubtedly some students who might 
benefit fro^n these books And whose n^rents would have no objection. Remember, though-, 
thes^ books, to ue part jl>£ your collection, have to be in the card catalog; otherwise 
no one will know you have them. * 

There are alw^s a few-titles, usually of ephemeral interest, which have somfe 
slightly objectionable features. Books like AMERICAN GRAFFITI are often of interest 
to kids who won't read much of anything but they are really not worth a lot of time 
*and energy. So, you could just put the book out and be prepared to say "Gad, that 
book was really not intended to go out," Or, if you want a little more proteccion, 
you can plaster FACULTY all over the book, put it on the open shelf, and ignore it. 
(It will probably go away anyway.) One other real sneaky solution is to have a 
faculty shelf which the kids have access to. Although these solutions sometimes 
create 'other problems, in general, they do work. 

Yes, 'there are a number of things we can do to get around censorship. We can 
takq care of about 907, of it by j.ust examining and adjusting our selection policies. 
Then, if we want to work at it we can eliminate at least half of the other 10%. But, 
don't ever rely on the philosophical arguments against censorship. We have to be 
prepared to defend the titles that are challenged and we can only do it if we know 
exactly what we*re defending. We have a responsibility to select the materials that 
are "best!' for our students and to protect the less able, less mature student from 



It. T Lai lip IS i 1 1 -(n[uipped to handle. Real censorship problems seldom develop for 
i-.rariar 1 lun; v'laL they are buying and what they are circulating. And this 

, ,>^.'i't \ count ii .' the number of "fucks" per chapter. 



C,K\:«()^:> M IN' LOUISIANA - - - - Charles Sulior, New Orleans Public Schools 

I j{ -,Latt">.'Ldc oifort in Louisiana that h.as been a significciut force for 

ci>n^or .ip. In v\y work with New Orleans Public Schools, individual complaints about 
^>oo'r . 'till coric in, but they cend to be sporadic and unpredictable. (In recent years 
iS.f ' card unc-shot objections to BRA\^ NEW WORLD, NIGGER, EXODUS, and an uncelebrated 
no-'l called ANCrEL LOVES NOBODY.) 

Kp haven't had strong reactions against Black literature in Louisiana since the 
pre-iiUe^ration (i.e., pre-1960) heyday of the Citi?:ens' Council. The Americanism vs . 
Cv.)TTDnunisni hysteria that followed the era of McCarthy* (Joseph , not Eugene or Charlie) 
:.urfaced a^ain l^fiefly during the student protests of the late '60's--there <^as con- 
siderable conservative protest against an anthology called PROTEST--but that sort of 
t'»in., ha^ also run its course. 

Stat5^ adoptions of textbook lists have become broader and more open, making a 
wider ran.^e of m^iterials available to school districts. Local and federal funds, have 
otton been used to buy supplementary materials, and I know o£^ no systematic effort to 
li^'Ut such purchases. 

In my exp<^rience, the most effective censorship has been building-centered--a 
principal wtio lookr, for dirty words in junior novels, a curriculum co-ordinator who 
maps out courses of study based on the adopted anthology, a departtnei.^ chairman who 
orders -materials from the handiest catalogue without consulting other teachers, a 
librarian who stocks the sheb^es with only the best and most unreadable books, etc. 
If the climate at the state or district '^vel is oppressive, these problems are hard- 
er to cope with. But no state, and few districts , will have the facilities to over- 
see a prof^ram of censorship without eager' co-operation at the building level, w^ere 
censorship either stands or falls. | 

The current administration at the State Department of -Education is reform-minded, 
v;hic:i ^ivos th-e psychological edge to progressive rather than censorial forces in the 
aate. (generally speaking/ the things that create a climate for censorship--hyper- 
ccmscrvaLisiP, racism, baiting the federal government--are not good politics in ' 
Louisiana today. If they become good politics again, I wouldn't be surprised to see 
censorship rear its ugly rear again. 
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,l;^777:xandor, author of' several excellent ^ooks for young peoplc^^^^ 

tin- nrol.lom ot obscenity in a recent article m the ENGLISH JOURNAL ( bee 
in^ liLh du. Th.-d Ey.." May 1974, pp. 35-40). "But only in the harrowest 
TnZ Ls obscenity imply sexuality. There are ubs.onities 
and the abu.e of power, obscenities- or racism and sexiam, the p<.rnographies 
of brutality and man's inhumanity to -man. And these are matters that a 
:l^or or fantasy must engage as surely as any writer of r.ali/sm Censor- 
..hip unco beguu, is hard to contain. It can soon spread to incluae any 
id..i or attitude tho censors find objectionable. At best, i^ can do 
liLtlo to protect OL,r morals. True morality, as BrigT^ Brophy says, is 
t . ,.d on choice. By making it impossible for us to Choose £^ to read 
ag ve, book or see a .iven film, it becomes impossible for us to be^moral. 
t, censorship can lead to something even more pernicious: self- 
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>rating not virtue but lear." 
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FILMS: CENSORSHIP OR EDUCATION? 



Ronald E button, American University, Washington, D.C, 
formeriy Executive Secretary of the National Association of Media Educators 

Censorship of film is abhorrent to me. It is an improper answer to a nettlesome 
problem. A problem that will intensify as th'-^ film-television environment continues 
to expand as a communications mode. The problem is simply stated, "Should anyone be 
allowed to see anything they wish that is created by film artists?" And conversely, 
"Should film artists be allowed to create anything they wish for anyone to see?" 

If your answer to these two questions is a resounding, unqualified yes , you may 
be bored with the argument and discussion that follows. You may also be naive about 
(1) the power of film, (2) the nature of society, and (3) the potential for evil in 
man . 

For example, will you be trusting enough to take your chances in discerning truth 
from falsehood in clever commercial, industrial and government films? Will you mind 
having your children raised c steady diet of films that "condition them to accept 
violence and patricide as a no xl and ethical way of life!? Such a state of affairs 
could arise in the hot too distant future of 1984 or a BRAVE NEW WORLD. If it does 
and you resort to the use of law to limit film, you have become what you said you- 
wouldn't, a censor . 

There is another alternative to censorship and chat is education. Film education 
•to be exact and -the type of film education that recognizes and understands: (1) the 
power of film, (2) the nature of society, and (3) the potential for good and evil in 
man. 

This article will discus.-; all these issues from the perspective that education 
is the answer to freedom of the screen, not censorship. 

THE POWER OF FILM 

Film is an extraordinarily powerful medium. Within its 70 odd year, Fiistory, it 
has exhibited that power in countless cases. Take just one example, D,W, Griffiths' 
BIRTH OF A NATION (1915). The power of this film to arouse people in its day is 
historical fact. Most places where it was shoTO were rocked '^y demonstrations and 
rioting. This unrest stemmed directly from the manner in whicii blacks and the Ku 
Klux Klan were depicted in the film, not to mention the film's particular restate- 
nenL of the revisionist point of view regarding the war events of 1860-65. Was that 
war a "Civil War," a 'Uar Between the States," a "Campaign to put down a Southern 
Rebellion," a "Struggle for Southern Independence," or a "I^lystical Conflict to Pre- 
serve the Union"? These are all quite legitimate questions deserving careful schol- 
arly answers. D.W. Griffiths* film is one such answer in filmic form. But what 
power that film has! Some 60 years later, you can still create such disturbances 
with that film it is amazing. Even when showing it to my film history class at The 
American 'University and inviting some otber faculty in, I was reminSed to be sure to 
indicate we knew it was a racist film. ^uch renowned critics_as William Agee and 
Ralph Ellison (Ralnh Ellison's "Shadow and Act," /pp. 273-:>8_l/, T]\E REPORTER, 19^9/ 
<ind Wm. Agee ON FILM, NY: Grt^sset and Dunlop , ^ 1969, pp. 313-18) are poles apart on 
the value of the film. And it is a sobering thought when you s^e it to remember that 
Woodrow Wilson praised the film and its maker for liaving "written liistory in lightn- 
ing," indicating the level of moral' leadership emanating from the Presidency hasn't 
changed much over the years! 

The novel by Thomas Dixon, THE KIANSMAN, on which BIRTH OF A NATION is based, 
haa gained its much deserved place of obscurity, but tliis filmic treatment of rmighly 
^-he same themes retains power o£ riot-making proportion. 



Let me KLVe vou another example that may be coming to your area, if it hasn't 
nlwed there ilready. The sixties brought a great deal of openness and duinge to 
schuots one area Lis took place was in the type of literature used to help young 
:eop i'ndlrstand themselves, their society, and the literary for.. Such paperback 
SorL as SOUL ON ICE or MANCHILD IN THE PROMISED lAND, brought a new frankness and 
^eaUsm to the classroom tha^ only ten years before had struggled to accept LORD OF 
niE FLIES A SEPARATE PE^CE and the indomitable CATCHER IN THE RYE. Well, no one 
need! to tell vou about pendulums or Newton's law of action and reaction. he SLXt.es 
are ^ver Snd tne seventies are bringing conservative backlash to us in heaping measure, 
narents- -roups, school boards, advisory committees, cit izen^figilante organizations 

re t.Lnl a L ,k .-vt such material and coming up shocked, angry and in a mood for some 
IZd old fashioned c^^sorship. The interesting thing I've noticed is they're going 



aftc^r film. 



in Prince George's County Maryland (D.C suburban area) protests from parents 
and school board conservatives have caused the Encyclopedia Britannica film, THE 
loriERY to be suspended fron classroom use. Parents protest that the film is des- 
tructive of family relations and love and should not be shown '^'I'^l^'^T^lt 
students The hub-bub is consldcrable-I mean if >ou c^.n't trust EBEC and their ^ 
consultant on the filni, Clifton Fadlnian, who can you trust for educational fare 
■ he e has been a TV sh^w and debate, articles on all sides of the issue and legal 
actions and threats are in the air all around. (Schools have been firebombed in 
V/cst Virginia over sii',ilar but unrelated issues.) 

The intriguing thing to -.e is that "the vigilante." .re after the film. _The 
book rep.ses quietlv on the school librarv she lf-obviousl> not perceived '^^ a 
ri;;jat to inpressionable young minds." T see this quite obviously ,s an indicatton 
ol the puw^r of film. 'j^ 

I could mention more profound examples that further underscore this nujur point 
reg.r il.'s power-such as book to fU. transfers th .t caused pub ic ou e^y aad 



outrige-e.g. l-ilE EXORCIST, THE GODFATHER, THE FRENCH GON^'ECT 1 OK , '•AirON, '■'^'■i ' 
LAu'and the marvelous irony of X-rated WOODSTOCK wherein > -"S^-P^ : 



t '.Ctual event were barred legally from seeing the filn.ed record of ^ 
lest- the film corrupt ,.nd mislead them!?!? However. wU ^ ^jf^^^^^^ 
turning to the less lofty field of lit-film pornography. in the D.C. area, there is 
a gr" ' deal of openness' (iC you are 21 and can prove it. regarding written descrip- 
tion! of human sexual activity. These cheap novels or psued.-scientitic ,ourn , 
.nd n.gazines are often illustrated by color photographs th.C '^'''t^^;\X.ok 
•n.il order catalogue "le,,ve nothing to the imagination. S,.'-e oi ^'--^ ; ''"j; ^'"'^ 
.tores" also display and sell 8,.- films that add motion (an,- ,>cc ission >lly awful 
sound) t., the sexual activity depicted. 

However, if a theater exhibitor tries to show a 16p. or 35n.. film to an open 
r.ven if aLlt) theater audience, he will be arresCed. .r...' .nd quite I;'-^^ ^ 
,;nd lailed for corrupting comity morals. So you c .n read abou sexu .1 _ .et v , . 

TO^M'"^, the cdiTBnunitv Ls suddenly in pcrLP ' 



L think, nv point is niad.^, fili' is a powerfnl nedium ind peopl. i 
rightl:., perhaps wrongly, afrud of th it power. 

-^IrS^T^rrT^.c^^^^^ .t oa,y ..... aUve in a society . ra, ..orK. 
U.e iL.gCs and sound, nu.. be pro.,.cte,l . -r people to see or fhe art and po.er o. 
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the film .-.imply doesn't exist. In films' relation to society, there are a number of 
conCrolb that operate. These keep the river of film flowing within recognized and 
limited baak;^. Soitie are obvious- -other s quite subtle. All deserve mention. 

fir^t and nnst basic is the self-control (I am endebted in this section to MEDIA: 
AN LNTR(iDi Ch>RY AN.\LYS1S OF AMERICAN MASS COMMUNICATIONS by Sandman, Rubin and Sachs- 
nm, N.L: [Y..Mit i c -Ha 11 , 1972, for their discussicni in Part Twc^ of controls in the 
edia. I have idopted this material to my own area cf concern.) of the film:naker. 
\cs, he wants to mike a buck but he usually is after other sa^is fact ions as well-- 
peer group praise, professional recommendations for his next film, public acclaim, 
and so o-i. Rarely does a filmmaker create for only his own eyes. (The Independents 
are a slight exception to this, but even their desire for more audience feedback and 
box office money through formal exhibition is increasing markedly.) Thus, a basic 
and fundanental control 0,1 what is made in society is the filiuMiaker himself who is, 
itter all, i part of cliat society. Naturally filmmakers can and do violate both 
self-contro 1 and what r'U describe next as social control , for shock or artistic 
purposes--huL thu> d(^ this with some sense of a self, community or professional 
standard boin^ violated, not just willy nilly. 

SociU con trol operates in a number of different ways. Some is as subtle as 
asking friend^. wh.iL they would think and reacting accordingly. Proposing a cruel, 
nocking spoof on the sex life of paraplegics might cause quite a strong negative 
reaction tdXvard a filmmaker from friends and colleagues. Even if he got people to 
-'ork on ;uch a project, he would find a considerable amount of internal control might 
.^per.ite as each person processed material in terms of camera, lighting, sound, editing, 
etc. Pi]- is vcr}^ much a collaborative art and at each point some new person is in- 
volved, their own sensibilities could and probably would act as a control device on 
the social impact of the naterial. However, the Baltimore-produced film PINK FLA- 
MINa)S serves as a warning that kooky" birds of a feather do flock together and self , 
•^^^^^^ ^^'^ Internal (often called "gatekeeping" in journalism) controls, while help- 
ful in many instances, do not protect us totally from obvious excesses. 

Another set (^f controls in film are economic in cliaracter. These operate with 
the doll.ir .^i'^n as ke\ . Backers of film projects from individuals to nujor companies 

mt noiK; 'lack l(u- mon.^y spent. Kilm has always been a shotgun wedding between art 
Mul co::rserce, is Core Vidal once remarked. Thus TV networks, film distributors, film 
i.rci'ic.'rs, ^.pon M>rint.^, corpor itions dnd theater exhibitors will all put pressure on 
l\\v lilruiikor up t<> the Jimits of what the paying part of the society will allow 

ind •)u\ , hut TIM further, lest business collapse. It's quite a tight rope to walk and 
illows for liniito.i freedom it best. Films carry no internal or attached advertise- 
: nts is nei;:,p uiurs, TV, radii^ and magazines so they dnn' t have to worry about 
'-^"'I'^'^'J J-n '^^ckhick: liowever, tl|^y must appeal to a broad enough audience to m<ike 
^) ic} CM ;ti iiul rri[) a profit. »)fb-nding too many sensibilities can be dangerous <it 
tiie [)<>-< MfiicL'. ' f^rPi , >i recont ii]n ,y Bob Fosse, had to cleaned up considerably 
L' >t to(. r.xxw .'thnic and [>MUlicai groups wt)uld be offended f)v Bruce's polemical and 
viLr<^lic . lUrc /iniMor . TTio fili.^ appears happily on its way to financial success, / 
.kirtin- CLns..r,liip issues and out-raging only tht)se who knew and loved the historical 

J • nif.i }) is cn L 1 1 n ' , ch 
till,]!' \/ 1 LhMut qu.i r ter . 



structiVL, p(«worfu] words tliat .ittacked everyone and every 



An wl'iLLinnil qui^i-SMoial but prv^iaril\ economic control th<it major comnorcia: 
lii'TMker. .\uX (N>nL.nd with is tho M()Tl<rj PICTCRE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA R/M INC 
"*'APD., Ihls "auLMist" h(<d. jud^^c-s cacli major fiji.) rel-Ms* and assigns it a rating 
I • Hid 1 < nc- > f iliH.' -,s . 

(. genL'ral, all 'iges admitted 
Pr; ill ages admitted, parentril guidence suggested 
R restricted; undei' 17 requir<'^ accompanying adult 
^ A no one undtir 17 admitt^ul 
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The r.ttnn a film receives can a££ecL its box office success to th. cune oi nnllions 
uf doUars, so tlu- rating board's guidel/ne. are a type ol indu. ry 1 £-censor ship, 
it Zt inr;oduce.d in 1%8 b> Jack Valeni (head o£ M'-M) parti; t. st>ve >.f£ more 
severe government censorship. ^ 

The niture of the Board, its menberrf who judge in secr.'t ar,d renviin anonymous, 
the odd standards employed and th. role, the Board pLp.s in .ccasi.n.aiy influencing 
film^ still in nroduction is Uu 1 1 -docunenLcd and explained in a ■>ook entitled 111- 
Mm-LE R^iiic. CaIiE bv Stephen Farhe:., Washington, D .C Public A££ .irs Press ( 9 N.J. 
Ave S E Wash.. D.C. 20003) 1972 (was$4.50). He and a colleague, Ms. EstelU 
a^K.; Lrvcd or a ti.,e as .tudent interns on the m.pm .'.oard. Their frustrations 
' ?ndUe:r growing concern with the Board's attempts at censorship led Farber to wr.te 
2is balanced expose which l hearti ly reco™,end. Contact Ken Clark at MPM in Wash- 
ington, D.C. (1600 I Street NW, 20006 ^ for updated information on the Board and the 
MPM side of the story before luaking up your mind entirely. 

Incidentallv, while I'm mentioning sources, ^•ou rn;.ht also w r.t to check Murray 
Schumich's THE I'ACE ON THE CUl'UNG ROOM FLOOR (Win Morrow and Co., 196.), Richard b. 
Lndall's CENSORSHIP OF THE MOVIES (Univ. of Wise. Press, 1'.68), and Peter Jay Herman, 
^ougtas A.er and Roy E. Bates' SELF-CENSORSH n> OF HSE y.- IC TNDrSTRV: AN HISTORICAL 
PERSPECTIVE ON lA'.: AND SOCIAL CHANGE (Wisconln Law Review, l^yOK Ihese are histor- 
ical sources and will help with perspective. 

The Board of MPAA is the closest thing we've got Lc, censorship before the fact. 
Most Stat,, censor boards, once quite popular, have d. sbanded-Mar. 1 and s hilarious_ 
operation being > noLnted exception. Thus government control of Lim lies mostlv in 
tEe area of. laws against ...scenits, libel, inciting t., riot, overthrew ot the govern- 
me n t , etc. 

Ihi' t pe of contr.^l takes place largely in the courts where Probler.s of defini- 
^ tions nlagu'. prosecutors, defendants, ,udges and juries alike Ihe oases of record 
• ind note usuall-. find their ua> to the hallowed halls ol tne Supreme Court where 

distinguished jurists, with little background in either film c,r the ,rts, oicen much 
removed from everyday contact with citizens of all ages, make the final l^^gnnen 
Latel- their decisions on matters of cbsce.dty in tilm hav. been anything but iirm 
and clear. Hopefully, clarification will e-ierge in tl,e seventies. 

•IHE "d-:S! A:;D final CONTR0L--L Di:CAIIu:j . 

A^rinst this Brief discus -ion ot filr, and soei.tv, [ hop, what has emerged in 

vour mind is a picture of in art and communication form th-t h.s more bu.lt-in con- 
trols than vou at first realized. Ihis should balmco tne ,.l,rT. vou hopeful y felt 
wiion L attac'-.d - our niivete about the power of film. Socief seems to see tilm s 
nower uul i,., developed .ome of thes. CMitrols to offset tlwt pos-.^r ,uid protect it- 
'elf a.,ainst its abu,e. Society (or all of us in ^a>r collective senses an sometimes 
quite a bit ,Marter than o!V< would think! 

Hov;ovcr there is one more "control" I w mt to nention that for .le is the key 
oi.w. r to th' question .f film censorship and that > , film education. ihis is simply 
wel....^' r-nildren, voung people and adults understand how film Works. Tn . way, it 
,s a d^rnvth.-louizLng of the nedium--takinK away so.„. ot th. m .gic and ropl,r,ng it 
a I; Wizard of Oz '.-i Lh mature understanding. Fear Ids t-- insi;;ht, awareness .nd 
self-protectinK knowledge. 

All of us can le.irn .bout ill .. H is.i't th 0 d>rricTlt. \n.i .i basic under- 
standing of what goes nn up there on the shimnering, silver screen is the best pro- 
tection igainst its excesses. knowing that film is ,n illusion not renlit^ , Sounds 
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simple--but celluloid and sound tape in the hands of an artist-magician presented to 
you at a speed he controls in a darkened, ritual temple constructed only for these 
actions, can be pretty persuasive stuff. Film deals and connects with our minds, our 
emotions, our dreams, our fantasies, uur wislies — and it may affect our actions more 
than we can now test for or know with scientific certainty. 

One of the gvtuxt ways to ground out all this powerful electricity without losing 
the pleasure of the charge is to study film--and the hest way to do that is to nuke 
.1 film yourself. Not shoot a home movie, though that*s OK and will help you under- 
stand docuf?ientaries better, but make a film to entertain, to express yourself, to 
communicate or persuade. Then you will see what lighting, camera angle, camera 
movement, can do. You will learn thrpugh sheer agony the price one pays for strong 
editing, rich and powerful sound-image mixes, special effects and the enormous fas- 
cination of montage or image/sound juxtaposition to make a subtle comment. 

If we all had the opportunity to make a film and understood what we were doing, 
tht ability of a filmmaker to con us in advertising entertainment, education, and TV 
programming etc., would be lessened considerably. 

Obviously, it isn't just the fiinnrKking experience that does it. But it can help 
indTiensely. Screening films of all kinds, shorts and features, can give breadth and 
range, awareness and understanding of film types. Studying the history and develop- 
ment of fi^m can provide much needed perspective--especially to the young who feel 
film started yesterday and if it lacks color and sound-on-f i Im itfs deficient. 

Armed with literacy in film as it were, one gets the feeling the cries for 
censorship should vanish or lessen or at least become more . intelligent protests based 
;n understanding ratht^r than fear. I'm for film education and thus against censor- 
ship of film. Education in the long view is our best " control " for better "release") 
so let*s get on with doing it. Won*t you join me? 



(c) King FcaLuros Syndicate 197 t 
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SCHOOL BOARDS N-EED I'RCTrECTION , TOO.' 



Warren Packer, KoL'a Hi^h School, Yuma 



war , 



"i.'hcn a scl'ool board allows itsoli" to bocomo a combatant in a book-banning 
,^ 'nrn. its leadership over to other forces." With these words, a stall writer 
>oi l'-.^ .\:IEKICAN SC'RXTL ISUAKD .journal i;.bue oi May, 197i, summarizes an article 
u-hich ur'es ovcrv board to adopt a policy which sets procedures for the district 
citizens Lo follow should they want to lodge a complaint about any materials used 
iP f.oir .ch.ools. Tn the concluding paragraph of this article, the author declares 
tiuit a school hoard uhich fails to enact procedures for dealing with such complaints 

.-es to le^iLli'u»tlze invective and unleas!; hate." 

Not only docs the official organ of the ASRA urge members to adopt definitive 
policies hut National Education Association convention delegates concur by passing 
rontinuin; Resolution No. 11, which states in part, "Challenges of the choice of 
in<aructional n^aterials must be orderly and object ive , under procedures mutually a- 
dopLod by professional associations and school boards." 

Vilh hoti. scMOol board and tvacher organizations on ti.e r.rcLional level voicing:, 
approval ol censorship policies, one should wonder why every district in the country 
■ <is lot adopted such precetiuro.s . 

-owevcr tewer than 10 of the Boards of Education/School Trustees in Arizona 
•••a-e made provision for such an orderly process. Members of three school boards 
.urveved recentU iustifv their nonaction with these statements: "Our school hoard 
'a- not acted on censorsr.ip. It it ever does, we plan to use common sense. We 
den'r have such a polic , thank ^od.' And I h.ope we never do have on»." The parents 
,n our district are not tli- kind who would cast th.e community into the turmoi 1 _ wh ich 
suc'r <i policy would create." 

■nd the school board in Drake, North Dakota, ever dream that they could he th.e 
enter o. such international notoriety? Did the elected officials ol the schools in 
. ntivhl (onnecticut, in their wildest nightmares ever envision the ac ' of ter- 
ror ti redL . and h.irassmert h.urled .ainst fnem and school personnr. .n-er teach- 
,^ '.■.'orw.l . ■ Wh.ar rcaFonin.-. led to tlie arrest of the McBee, South Caroline, 
Lrit-T ehar'od with di-trihtjtion o: obscene materials to minors? "hat sctiooi 
.<,ar.l can t onrsfl'- say, " .C would rather turn our community into a viciously bicker- 
in to;r„r.iitv than adopt a policy "hich could prevent sucti chaos"" 



\ i,oa-d of educatio-i which adopts a policy setting up specific procedures for 
led ,P '.a.plamts a a.nst teaching materials AND FOLLa^S ITS (Vr.: RULES ANU REa'T.\ - 
Ttd-- insures a ains- dr-ruption of its own meetings, ot lile in the community, and 
of te.chin in the c lassrn.^!,^ . This insurance against fomenting hatred leads the 
list ct rea^ons when one answer, the question, "Why should a district adopt a cen- 
sorshij) policy." 

•W!:,.n a Board of Education provide-, a procedure whereby parents nay offer si.g - 
ge'.eu,ns and ask f.^r clarification or for information on any school activity, it 
n^iititains t!ie school's responsibility to provide information and enlightenment. 
Such a board recognizes that no parent nor group of parents has the right to deter- 
mine the reading matter tor students other than their own children. It also recog- 
•nr.s the ri/ht of an indi-'idual parent ^o request that his child not !.ave tn read 
a given book. In addition, it keeps the lines of communic a t i<ms open to par.nits ami 
to the community and creates and maintains an attitude of mutual respect. 

It the members of a board refuse to legislate such procedures they are in 
d .feet celling their electors tliat the board does not want to establish a process 
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whereby it can and will listen to citizens of the conmunity. When a Board will not 
adopt procedures whereby parents can voice their concerns, those people wtio are de- 
nied this right should brin^ pressure upon the Board to force them to legalize their 
right to dissent. Unleas a Board adopts a policy which allows grievance procedures 
for citizens, then it should not listen to complaints. 

Even though hundreds of school boards have adopted censorship policies, not all 
of them clearly delineate purpose and procedure. For example, one recently adopted 
in Arizona states that before a teacher may give a student a book from the restricted 
shelf of the library or classroom, the teacher must send a form home for a parent 
to sign. Nothing in the policy stipulates that the student must bring the signed 
note back to the school. 



Besides determining that the statement is complete, a local association and 
the board must avoid other pitfalls in order to maintain the teaching-learning 
process. Many districts, for instance, mandate that any hook under consideration 
not bo used in the. classroom until the controversy has gone through the process set 
b. the board. Such a proposal could throw the whole educational process into chaos. 
If one person lodges a complaint against a textbook, the teacher(^j may not use that 
publicati^^n while the committee(s) proceeds through each of the proper steps. In 
the meantime, the teachor(s) must labor through mountains of work each night in 
order to prepare forthe next day of teaching. Worse still, one citizen could file 
a complaint about every textbook used by his child, leaving all the teachers with 
absolutely no textbook to use. Can you imagine what chaos would result if a group 
of objectori^^ lod'^od complaints against every textbook used in a school--or in the 
ent ire dis tr Let ? 

If a person thinks this situation is too far-fetched, consider the fact that in 
one Arizona district a group of citizens attacked the entire series used as the 
text in the language arts program. With the growing number of objections to modern 
math, the same cliaotic situation could leave an entiio district without anv text- 
books in this subject area. Various groups are objecting to pictures u::»ed in books 
adopted by a district. One parent tried to get the history text removed from the 
classrojm because it included a picture of Cesar Chavez. llo particular subject 
taught in schools is exempt from the scrutiny of the various organizations wlioae 
members are trained to concentrate on such disruption. 

A well-written policy^ can keep the re -examinat ion process on an objective 
level. 



Trained agitators iiave attacked a v^h ole course being taught in a school. Not 
only do they use this tactic wlien a district has a program in sex education, but 
it is also hein^ used to force elimination of elective programs. One of the fa- 
vorite strategies of these trained disrupters is to start their barrage with two 
questions: You have a class in Black Literature, don't you? Why don't you liave 
one in White Literature" Because various groups bent on seizing control of 
schools receive ^rom their headquarters step-by-step instructions on how to got rid 
of specific books and/or subjects, boards and teachers must be trained in how to 
defend themselves. The National Council of Parents and Teachers in EXTREMIST 
fiROUPS: A CLEAR A^^) PRESENT DANGER TO ir-REEDOM AMD DEMOCRACY suggests that local 
PTA's appoint a conmittee to become informed on extremist groups, their front or- 
ganizations, and their tactics. The leaflet lists some specific actions such as: 
devoting a meeting to a factual report on extremist groups and their undemocratic 
pressures on schools and libraries; voting on controversial issues at a meeting 
subsequent to the one at which the resolution is introduced; asking the questioner 
to rephrase his loaded, unanswerable question. 
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^ This publication encourages PTA's to urge school boards and libraries to 



adopt clearly drt inod procodures for dealing with complaints on curriculum, books, 
and teachers. The rules should provide that objections must be in writing and must 
be si^ned by the complainant helore they are referred to the invest igat in^ committee. 

Some districts insist that when a parent complains about an audio-visual mat- 
erial, it must be removed from circulation and not used until it has been reviewed.- 
Such a policy does not face roalicy. Hy the time an objection has been lodged, the 
film probably has been returned to the library, sometimes hundreds of miles away. 
Does the Board really want to re-rent the film just to make sure that its policy 
is followed in every detail? . , 

Another deficiency in some adopted policies lies irt the manner in whicli an 
"objectionable" material is re-examined, Sfomc policies give very specific details 
as to who should do what, but omit any concern for the teacher who uses the book. 
Shouldn't the inst rue tor (s) be allowed to tell what is done in the classroom with 
the material? Shouldn't the process which could lead to the material's being 
^annod include testimony from the teach€rr(s)? 

Several policies which the writer has examined contain the somewhat ambiguous 
~;tatement: "A. committee should be formed to study and consider the} formal com- 
plaint," Who should select the committee members? Of course, the size of the 
disCrict would determine to a certain extent the manner in wliich thts is do.ie, but 
t\\e policy -should specify more than simple allowance i or the formation of a corn- 
nut tee. 

Some districts adopt without regard to local conditions the model hoarl policy 
su^uested the ::ational Council of Teachers of Ennlish, the American Lihrary 
Association, the A s -^oc iat ion of High School Librarians, or tiio ^Jational ('(Uii^cil 
I or t!ie Social Studies. Before a local association presents a proposed plan to the 
Noard, a c^wuttee should ccniipare the various modr'ls to determine hov,^ various sug- 
.,esti n\s ni.;ht au^Mnrnt the proposal and to insure that tiie committee has not omitted 
n.t-cessary pro.'ismn.s wiiich could strengthen t!io policy. 

Districts wwich adopt the suggested nodel ot the American Library Association 
.'/idently arc concerned only with hooks in the 1 library (fes) of the district. 
Wouldn't It hv better Lor a local association to suggest that all teaching Mterials 
he includrnl in the adopted policy/ A district na> want to include sciiool plays 
ind nu^'ic in such a regulation. 

Not only must teachers vigilantly study cen.sorship policies, hut they must 
also closely f'xamine procedures for selection ol curriculum material.^. They must 
,uard against catch-alls sucii as "It shall he desirable to enlist tho participation 
ot members of thr. laculty in the selection of boo^^s lor the ar^-a in which they are 
trained." If that rectors to the selection ot library hooks, it may lead to in- 
creased m/olvement of teachers, an ^iinprovenent ; hut it it refers to the selection 
of textbooks, riien it can lead to tragit^ results for the teachers wtio will be usin>', 
them m tlieir classrooms. Too often wiiat is "desirable" is not what actually is 
done. leachers must he involved in the selection of those texts which they use 
as the basis lor their teaching. 

If the \^odrd policy states tliat the library siiould purchase books which present 
"both sides of controversial issues," it is immedlaiie ly evident that the people 
w'lO wrote the provi^^on think that ,il 1 c t >n t rove f. i es havo only two m^U-.. The 
policy should not set up limitations which prejudge a topic to he either tru(^ or 
false, right or wrong. All sides ol an argument must be allowed il the issue is 
legal (that is, publications wliich advocate overthrowing t'he gcwernment mtist be 
on trie banned list), 
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Sometime^ individuals or groups wish to present volumes to a school for student 
use. Several adopted policies make the statement that the school reserves the right 
to accept or reject private gifts. This provision is a safeguard which each district 
should include in any policy it adopts. 

In establishing the machinery to use if a parental complaint is received, the 
policy should be specific: Who should appoint the committee, who are eligible to 
serve on the committee, and how long the comnittee should take to reach a decision 
as to what should be done with the materials? Local association officers should 
make sure that classroom teachers are included on the Reconsideration Cotrmittee. 
The policy should provide that the cornmltte6*s report be sent to the complainant. 
Probably the procedure should include an appeal route if the objector is not satis- 
fied with the decision. The fact-finding panel must preserve the written record 
of its work as well as a copy of its final report.^ These provisions should enable 
the board to make a decision (should one be necessary) without having to spend 
time listening to lengthy oral arguments which can (and often do) lead to heated, 
unnecessary fireworks. 

Sometimes the selection of outside speakers is included in the policy adopted 
by the Board. When this type of teaching material is included, problems may arise 
when someone objects to what the speaker has said. Such a provision n^eds to em- 
phasize the selection of the outside speakers. Unless a speaker might make a repeat 
performance, what would be the purpose in having a citizen complete a "Request for 
Reconsideration" form? Perhaps the procedure for obtaining speakers should be a 
separate Board policy. 

Another important part of any policy on teaching materials is that which guar- 
antees and supports a student's right not to read a controversial work. The policy 
adopted should include the provision that other material of equal worth may be 
substituted when it is necessary to do so* 

Without a systematic plan, the board permits one, parent, offended by only one 
h<-ok, to transform a quiet community into a mob scene, with the board in the middle. 
Every teacher association should actively insist that the Board of Education enact 
a policy to protect itself as well as its employees from destructive and unjust 
pressure groups--and at the same time provide a means whereby citizens may express 

In a democracy, all elected bodies must recognize differences of opinion in 
an impartial and factual manner. An orderly process established by a workable 
policy places principle above personal opinion and reason above prejudice. Isn t 
that what education is all about anyway? 



A handy (and inexpensive) little pamphlet which ought to be in every English teacher's 
hands 1^ Kenneth^?. Norwick's LOBBYING FCR FREEDOM: CENSORSHIP^ Chicago: The Play 
hoy FoundaLion,/_919 N. Michigan Ave.', Chicago, Illinois, 60611/, 1974. A full- 
flod^ed book(with tlie same title) is scheduled for print from St. Martin's Press, 
New York early in 197b. Norwick's booklet is aimed at anyone who cares about in- 
tellectual freedom and suggests ways of working with legislators to reduce the 
likelihood that censorious legislation will be passed or to reduce the dangers of 
and legislation doomed to passage. Specific, well-written, helpful, especially for 
anyone pretty ignorant of how and why legislatures work as they do. A MUST BOOK. 
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A STUDENT *S RIGHT TO WRITE 



Robert E. Hartman, University of Missouri, Columbia 

Does a student in a public high school have an inalienable right to write? The 
answer to this question may directly efft^ct both creative writing programs and jour- 
nalism piograms in the public schools. 

It is now. well established that neither student nor teacher gives up his consti- 
utional rights at the school house gate. (TINKER v. DES MOINES SCHOOL DISTRICT 393 
U.S. 503 1^69) Included within these constitutional rights are free expression 
and a guarantee of procedural safeguards to insulate teachers and students from ar- 
bitrary actions. A student can only be legally free to write when he has no fear of 
punishment for the content of his work and when the teacher does not fear disciplinary 
action tor treeing the student to write through creative assignments. A student's 
right to write depends equally on his free exercise of his own const itutional fights 
and the r reo t^xercise of those of his teacher. 

Traditionally, local boards of education elected by the voters of the school 
district establish, or at least approve, policies regarding school curriculum. Most 
such policies are of a general nature and include naming courses to be ottered and 
approving tlie textbooks to be used. However, in the absence of specific school board 
proscriptions on the use of certain mater ials ' for assignments, the teacher has much 
freedom in making class assignments. The courts have been consistently adamant that 
no person should be punished for conduct unless such conduct has been proscribed in 
clear and precise terms. (PARDUCCI v. RUTLAND 316 F. Supp. 352 Alabama 1970) 

Additionally, the courts have recognized that teachers have a duty to ensure 
propriety in assignments. A teacher wlio requires twcj fifth grade girls to write the 
vulgar expression for sexual intercourse some ona thousand times in the presence of 
classmates as punisliment for using the term, is not immune to disciplinary action. 
(CLESTINE V. LAFAYETTE PARISff SCFfOOL Ba\RD 284 S. 2d. 650 C.A. La. 1973) However, 
before the teacher's riglit to make an assignment can be curtailed, the board must 
"show either that the assignment was inappropriate (for the students), or that it 
created a significant disruption to the educational process of (the) school/' 
(PARDUCCI V. RUTIAND 316 F. Supp. 352, 35b--Alabama 1970) 

The ur,c ol vulgar tcrrri3 in Lhu suppIemeuLal JUdtetials cdniiuL by iLt>el£ consti- 
ute grounds for disciplinary procedures against the teacher. (KEEF1E v. GEANAKOS 
418 F.2d. 359 ~- 1st Cir. 1969) Courts do not question the fact that governing 
board's may regulate supplemental teaching materials, but regulations cannot be ex 
post fact o. When a teacher uses a vulgar term, in one instance the vulgar term for 
incestuous son appeared in a short story written by the teacher and read to his 
creative writing class, the use must be in the pursuit of a bonafide educational 
purpose (compare with CLESTINE) and its use cannot adversely effect the welfare of 
the school or tlie pupils. (LINDROS v. GOVERNING BOARD OF TORRENCE UNIFIED SCHOOL 
DISTRICT 108 Cal Rpt 183 Sup.Ct. Cal. 1973) 

When a discussion in an English class included a history of the vulgar expres- 
sion for an incestuous son, the teacher was protected by the courts because of 
absence of any proscription and a ueleriuination by the courts that the offending 
word was quoted for demonstrated educational purposes, (MAILLOUX v. KILEY 448 F.2d. 
1242 1st Cir. 1971) 

The courts have recognized that socially acceptable speech and conduct are 
proper concerns of elementary and secondary public schools and that vulgar speech 
and mannerisms in school activities are subject to regulation by school officials. 
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However, absent specific proscriptions, when a teacher allows the use of vulgar terms 
because they had legitimate good-faith purpose in meeting an educational goal, and 
absent substantial and material disruption, then the teacher cannot be disciplined. 
(WEBB V. LAKE MILLS COMMUNITY SCHOOL DISTRICT 344 F. Supp. 791 -- Iowa 1972) 

Two cases are directly related to the point. Where a teacher had initiated a 
"Think-do" unit in a second grade class, which resulted in the teacher and her stu- 
dents writing letters to school authorities critical of certain practices at the 
school, the teacher's conduct was considered to be protected by the First Amendment 
of the Constitution. The court said: 

The Supreme Court has recently had occasion to consider the law in this and 
analogous areas. It has pointed out on numerous occasions the importance of 
the teaching profession in our democratic society and the necessity of protect- 
ing its personal, associational and academic liberty. Scholarship cannot 
flourish in an atmosphere of suspicion and distrust. Teachers and students 
must always be free to inquire, to study and to evaluate. (DOWNS v- CONWAY 
SCHOOL DISTRICT 328 F- Supp. 338 -- Ark 1971) 

In a second case, a teacher in an effort to get students of lower social eco- 
nomic backgrounds to write, allowed them to write anything they wanted to. The 
result was a group of writings which contained obscenities and slang references to 
male and female sex organs-* The teacher mimeographed the students' works, and dis- 
cussed them the next day in class. The teacher was dismissed when a copy of the 
mimeographed sheet found its way to the principal's office. The court ovei turned- the 
dismissal. Although the court did not rule on the merits of the teaching method 
which included reproducing the students' works, it held chat the teacher s conduct 
did not render her unfit to teach and since the technique did not disrupt or impair 
the discipline of the teacher's students or the teaching process, her dismissal could 
not stand. (OKLAND UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT OF ALEMEDA CO. v. aiCKER 102 Cal. Rpt. 
421 — C.A. Cal. 1972) 

Interestingly, in these two cases, there was no evidence that any action was 
taken against the students. Although the legality of any action taken against the 
students for fulfilling an- assignment can only be speculation since the issue has 
not been litigated, it would appear that if the teacher has a right to free the 
students to write, the right of the students to write is enchanced. 

The teacher's freedom to make assignments seems to be conditioned on specific 
rules and regulations by which he must abide: legitimate, good-faith educationally 
defensible purposes in the assignment, the propriety of the assignment to the age 
of the students, and a lack of material and substantial disruption resulting from 
the assignment. 

Since the issue of a student's right to write has not been specifically liti- 
gated, to make generalizations as to whether such a right exists, it will be neces- 
sary to examine certain principles of law established in related cases and apply them 
to student writing. As already indicated, students do not give up their constitutional 



* Big Bad Hair Cock 

"One night a lady was walking down the street. A man said.' Say 
baby get me some of that hair cock. ^ 

"Do you got something to handle it like a big Dick.' hell yeah, 
hoi with your hair pussy, 

"Yeah tell me where and I'll be there. At my pad and bring 

sone Kotex OK 

... "And wash your tits be prepared to fuck a wile" (102 Cal Rpt 421, 433) 
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ri,^hts at the sclioolhouse ^ate. Yet, no one has a right to shout **l*ire" in a crowded 
theater. (SCHENCK v. UNITED STATES 249 U.S. 47, 52 1919) So students enjoy First 
Amendment rights, but those rights are not absolute. Again, the courts are called 
upon to balance these rights with the compelling interest of the state in maintaining 
^a disruption free educational program. 

Tho issu^ of a student Fia^ring in his possession materials which contained words 
judged to be obscene, specifically the vulgar expression for sexual intercourse, 
came before the courts when a sti^dent was expelled for having in his possession an 
ARGUS magazine which contained the offensive word. Although the scKool board had a 
regulation prohibiting students from having in tlieir possession obscene material, 
th^: court noted that the same word appeared in CATCHER IN THE RYE and UARt^ERS MAGA- 
ZI^^E, the former of which was required or optional reading for ninth and tenth grades 
and the latter found in the library. The court said: 

We are compelled to reject the position of the (school board) in the case, 
because it 'is preposterous on its face. It is contrary to a^^ sense of fair- 
ness or cons LStency--a student, placed in the situation wj^lch'this school 
has placed this- student, is required to make a judgement that we, as a court, 
would find difficult to make. . . we do recognize rank inconsistency. . .And 
the inconsistency is so inherently unfair as to be arbitrary and unreasonable, 
constituting-^ denial of due .process, thus compelling us to c one lude . that 
plaintiff's expulsion cannot stand. (VOUGHT v. VAN BUREN PUBLIC SCHOOL 306 F. 
Supp. 1388, 1396 Mich. 1969) 

The court again cons idered^consistency of school board action in KEEFE in issuing 
an injunction prohibiting the dismissal *of a teacher for using material in which 
app( ared a word found in books in the;- school library. The court found it hard to 
think that any student could walk into the library and receive a book, but that his 
teacher could not subject the content to serious discussion. (KEEFE v. GEANAKOS 
418 F.2d. 359 1st Cir. 1969) 

/ 

It IS w6^11 PS tablished - tlia t boards ot education may make reasonable regulations 
as to the time, place, and manner of distribution of materials, to require that each 
article identity its author by na^e , and to prohibit the distribution of obscenity. 
(SCOVILLE V. HOARD 425 r.2d. 10 7th Cir. 1970, MKER v. DOWNEY 307 F. Supp, 517- - 
Calif. 1969, SULLIVAN v. HOUSTON 307 F. Supp, 1329 Tex 1969) When a board, policy 
which reouired student materials for distribution to be submitted to administrative 
authorities tor approval, the specificity ot the regulation did not meet the stan- 
dards of the court. The court recognized that the instant policy did not seek -to 
punish students for the content of the publications because to do so placed excessive 
"chill" on First Amendment rights. The court did not rule out prior restraint, it 
only required greater specificity in that "distribution" must be defined to make 
clear that the board is referring to si/bstantial distribution, a person must be - 
named to whom tfie material is submitted, procedures as to how the submission is to be 
accomplislied must be delineated, and a definite brief period must be set within which 
the review will take place. (EISNER v. STAMI'ORD 440 F:2d. 803 2nd Cir. 1971) 

The courts have held that prior restraint on expression because of its message, , 
its ideas, its subject matter, or its content, is a power of restraint denied gov- 
ernment by the First Amendment. But since the rights of secondary students are not 
coextensive with those of adults, restraints may be valid if they are reasonably 
designed to adjust these rights to the needs of the school environment. Again, the 
emphasis on lej?,ally acceptable prior restraint is on the distribution of material 
on school premises, during school hours where authorities can reasonably forecast 
substantial disruption of, or material interference with school activities. 
(BAUCUIMAN V. GREIENMUTH 478 F.2d. 1345 4th Cir. 1973) { 
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The litigation which emphasized distribution is specifically pertinent to school 
publications which are intended for distribution. However, since the litigation 
regarding prior restraint does not include regulations which seek to punish the 
student for tlje content, these court decisions must be indirectly applied to the ex- 
pression or the content which is the essence of a student's right to write. Writings 
which can be reasonably forecast to create substantial and material disruption of 
school activities can be curbed by school authorities. However, when the constitu- 
tionality of a regulation is questioned, the burden of justifying it falls upon the 
school board. (VAIL v. BCARD OF EDUCATION OF PORTSMOUTH SCHOOL DISTRICT 354 F. Supp. 
592 -- N,H. 1973) It would be difficult to forecast material and substantial dis- 
ruption from a student's writing' which is not intended to be read outside the class- 



room. 



Obscenity and libelous writings are not protected by the First Amendment and 
may therefore be prohibited. However, the court warns that terms such L3 libelous 
and obscene are not sufficiently precise and understandable by high school students 
and admintSt razors untutored in the law to be acceptable criteria for proscriptions 
on writings. Clearly the use of offensive words in writing does not in itself 
render tKe work obscene. (BAUGHMAN v. GREIENMUTH 478 F.2d. 1345 -- 4th Cir.. 1973) 

In referring to regulations on prior restraint. Judge Craven concluded: "... 
we think letting students write first and be judged later is far less inhibiting 
than vice versa." (BAUGHMAN v. GREIE■Myl^^ 478 F.2d. 1350 -- 4th Cir. 1973) Althounn 
courts have refused to categorize those materials over which higli school adminis* 
trators may exercise prior restraint, the courtt are consistent in that restraints 
must be based on reasonableriess and not undif fer ientiated fear or apprehension of 
disturbance, nor dislike or disagreement with the views expressed in the written 
'material. (VAIL v. BQ/^RD OF EDUCATION OF PORTSMOUTH SCHOOL DISTRICT 354 F. Supp. 
592--N.H. 1973) 

'The United States Supreme Court ruled that the dismissal of a student for pub- 
lishing material which the governing board disapproved of cannot stand. . . the 
First Amendment leaves no room for the operation of a dual standard in the academic 
community with respect to the content of speech. . (PAPISH v. BOARD OF- CURATORS 
OF TliE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 410 U.S. 667. 671 - 1973) Since PAPISH did not deal 
with prior restraints, but with the contitutionality of punitive measures taken 
against a student for disapproved content of his writing, it would appear that high 
school students may be equally immune from punitive measures taken by school author- 
ities for disapproved content. 

Although the issue of obscenity was not raised in the United States Supreme 
Court ruling in PAPISH. that issue was atta94^ed directly when a board regulation con- 
cerning the distribution of an allegedly obscene publication was questioned. The 
court refused to consider a publication obscene that contained a few earthy words 
relating to bodily functions and sexual intercourse used primarily as expletives 
since the publication contained no material which was in any significant way erotic, 
sexually explicit, or which could plausibly be said to appeal to the prurient interest 
of adult or minor. The court applied the test for obscenity developed in MILLER v. 
CALIFORNIA (413 U.S. 14) which 

limited the scope of the obscenity exception to first amendment protection to 
'works which depict of describe sexual conduct' and 'which, taken, as a whole, 
appeal to the prurient interest in sex, which portray sexual conduct in a pat- 
tpntlv offensive way, and which, taken as a whole, do not, have serious liter- 
ary /artistic, political or scientific value. (JACOBS v. BOARD OF SCHOOL COM- 
MISSIONERS 490 F. 2d. 601,610 — 7th Cir. 1973) 

The court held that ••making the wildest conceivable allowances for differences 
between adult and high school students with respect to perception, maturity, or 
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sensitivity, the material pf>inted to by defendants could not be said to fulfill the 
MILLER delinitLOn of obscenity," (JACOBS v. BOARD .OF SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS 490 F.2d. 
oU) 7th Cir. 1973) \ 

^' , [ 

in considering whether the board s educational responsibilities justified its 
prt-v^enting the usl' by stiidents in this publication of words Considered coarse or in- 
decent, the court concluded: , .that the occasional presence of earthy words in 
trie (publication) can not be found to be likely to cause substantial disruption of 
school activity or materially to impair the accomplishment of educational objectives. 
(JACOBS V. Ha\RD OF SCHOOI. COMMISSIONERS 490 F.2d. 610 7th Cir. 197J) 

Tlie courts have created a legal arena of a student's right to write which, as 
with all «^ 'itutional rights, is not absolute. But in the final analysis, the 
student's ^ c to write may be most dependent on the individual classroom teacher, 
both in exercising his rights to make creative assignments and in creating an at- 
mospb.ore of freedom in tl^e classroom. 



CENSORSHIP IN KANSAS, 1974 - - - - Donald C. Stewart, Kansas State University 

^n the last two years incidents of attempted censorship in Kansas seem to have 
been like rain showers during the summer of 1974: spotty and infrequent. There is no 
evidence of state-wide effort by any group, public or private, to restrict either 
toachet's or students in choosing the materials they wish to read. Isolated attempts 
dt censorship have occurred, however, apparently generated by certain kinds of con- 
servatism^ still latent in many portions of the state* For example, in Junction City 
there was an attempt by the First Southern Baptist Church to change the city ordinances 
in oiJt-r to uiohibiL the newsstand sale of objectionable literature. The primary 
tary;ets were TilE EXORCIST and some giLlie magazines, copies of which were destroyed in 
a bookburnin^. In Manhattan, one parent, offended by the book's occasional locker room 
lan^^uage, attempted to prevent passages from Claude Brown's MANCHILD IN THE PROMISED 
LAND trom being used in some ot the high school's English classes. The attempt did not 
succeed. Teachers in (Harnett say they have no v;ritten policy on censorship but an "un- 
dt»rstood" one. It comes from the high ^chool principal who is quoted as saying, "I 
Vntjw students are aware of all excesses, but there is no need to let students think 
wo condone them by puttin4 certain books on the library shelves," His objections are 
apparently to certain books, such as CATCHER IN THE RYE, which are more notoriously 
pornographic than otliers. In Great Bend, also, there was considerable school and com- 
nunity discomfort witli a poem which appeared in a school sponsored publ icat i on . The 
objections seem to have been to its anti -Christian bias. 

In practically- all cases cited, censorship has been attempted, by c^'nservat ive- 
niinded people in ci particular community, of material which is too explicitly sexual, 
which contains o'fensive language, or which treats orthodox Christian subjects in a 
cavalier or derogatory way. There is one other observable pattera in these minor at- 
tfnpts at censorship. They are likely to have more effect in smaller communities; they 
are rarely attempted and almost never succeed in the larger urban areas of the state. 



'WjsLonity does not reside in the stimulating object, but in the determined- to-be-st im- 
ulated su^^ject; the sin, if sin there be, is not outside us, it is within. And 
that is the very simple explanation of why we can never arrive at a defin ion of 
obscenity: it assumes all forms, it is created by every individual for himself, 
lion whcJtt^ver irvite rials may be available, according; to the current dictates of 
his individual desire." (Ben Ray Redman, "Is Censorship Possible?" SCRIBNER'S 
mcAZir^E, May 1930, p. 517) 
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LET'S GET ON WITH THE | CENSORED 



STORY 



Johit Donovan, Executive Director, The Children's Book Council, Inc. 

It is impossible, today, t^ot to be interested in censorship as it affects books 
written for young people if one works either with books or young people. The 1973 
Supreme Court obscenity decisions that resulted in localities being able to suppress 
works labeled offensive appear to have been interpreted broadly. I work at the 
Children's Book Council, a publishers' association that tries to encourage interest 
in children's books. The Council receives thousands of letters yearly. Recently 
there has been an increase in letters that deal with some aspect of censorship and 
that are clearly related to the 1973 Court decisions. In most cases, teachers and 
librarians write that their conmunities have been asked for too long to accept the 
filth" being issued by New York publishers as children's literature. Now, say sane 
of oi.r correspondents, books thought undesirable will not be a part of clas'=rnom 
and library collections. One Midwestern elementary school princii^al wrote us, 
"Recently I've seen more and more of a sort of freedom in what is being said by 
characters in books, or hinted at, bordering on suggestiveness , and sometimes intended 
to bring a laugh. Teachers are embarrassed to read them aloud and sometimes skip 
these parts or change them. It is difficult to know where 'censorship' should begin 
or end but common sense tells me that some things are corrupting to morals and/or 
bring out kinds of thinking and actions not desirable. . we are proud that most of 
our young people aie wholesome, and we want to keep it that way." 

Most letterp~~that suggest suppression in one form or another are sent to publish- 
ers directly ard relate to a specific book on a publisher's list. The letters some- 
times contain what their writers must conceive to be a threat: 'Ve will be careful 
not Lo purchase other (books) published by you." Just as often, however,' letters to 
publishers are reasonable requests for help from teachers or librarians who, them- 
selves want young people to read all the books they can, but who, knowing the climate 
of opinion in their communities, hesitate to buy controversial books. "Because of 
recent Supreme Court rulings and concerned parents, some of the children s librarians 
are hesitant to purchase your book," a librarian from a major Southwestern public 
library system wrote to an illustrator in 1973. Heartened by the illustrator s 
"explanation" of her pictjrcc, the librarians involved finally purchased the book 
for every library in their system. 

vi^-at do these letters suggest to people creating books? Clearly, watch out J 
Will publishers, authors and illustrators watch out? Those who create books ciaim 
that teachers and librarians have seriously misread the 1973 obscenity decisions 
The decisions stress that works are still to be "taken as a wliole" when evaluated. 
We observe teachers and librarians picking at parts, telling us the Supreme Court 
told them to do that. 

In any event, I have a personal interest in the censorship of adolescent novels. 
I have written three such stories. The first, I'LL GET THERE. IT BETTER BE WORTU 
THE TRIP (Harper, har'-over; Dell, paperback), was published in 1969. It tells 
the story of a teenage boy and his relationships with others -a happy one with his 
grandmother; a very happy, if over-dependent one with his dachshund; a miseraole one 
with his mother; a pleasing, though remote one with his fathei and stepmother; and a 
friendly, confusing one with a schoolmate. There is very little plot in this story, 
which consists mostly of incidents designed to iUumirate who the boy, Davy, is, and 
where his head is. Certain of the Incidents involve homosexual experiences between 
Davy and his best friend. As 8uch incidents are conmonplace, it seemed to me natural 
and appropriate to include them in this story. 
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On publication, the book was widely commented on. The published reviews were 
generous. Letters came from people across the country. Many of the letters were gen- 
erous, too. Alas, some were not. I saved several of the latter, knowing there would 
one day be occasion to look at them again. I know that publication rights for personal 
letters remain with the authors of the letters, but as one typical letter was signed 
with a skull and crossbone, it has not been possible to request those rights from the 
author of the letter that follows: 

Hello, Mr. Donovan, if that^s your real name, which I don't think it is, because 
anyone with that name must be Catholic and no good Catholic would write a dirty 
book like you done. 

And, may God preserve you, what kind diseased mind could ever write that two 
boys who do that thing together could ever respect each other again. And what 
kind of quear kid could ever feel that way about a dumb dog. You must be quear 
for dogs or something. \^ 

And you hold parents up to disrespect, and that drinking and divorce and things 
like that, what kind of example you trying to set. No wonder there is so many 
dirty hippies with no respect for parents and teachers. You are subservise son- 
of-bitch with no resp'^ct for law and order and clean life. 

You're just solitary and when the stones start flying you are going to get hurt 
when us decent folk really take out after them who have no respect for America... 
In retrospect, a letter like this one seems rather funny, though at the time it seemed 
to me horrifying, especially as I received many like it. Is it funny, however? Aren't 
1969's letter writers, then railing against iniaii|«nt doom, the people who, in 1975, 
determine the local standards? It was fascinating for us to hear in 1974 of a citizen's 
complaint in a major suburban county-wide school system on the East Coast against a 
book he termed both filthy and un-American. The complaint procedures had to be sus- 
pended because of the complainant's trial on two counts of statutory rape. 

Authors and publishers know that a particularly irksome way to quiet a censor- 
ship matter when one threatens to arise in a school or library is to remove the 
questioned book for adniiniscrative purposes. An author friend was kind enough to 
send my publisher two news items relating to I'LL C^T THERE that appeared in the 
NEWPORT (R.I,) DAILY NEWS. They servv^ to illustrate a point. Taken together, they 
present a fairly good case study of how some communities have had to deal with such 
matters in the past. Here they are in their entirety: 

January 3, 1971 

SCHOOL C(M4ITTEE REJECTS MOVE TO CENSOR BOOKS 

The School Committee last night, by a 4-2 vote, defeated a resolution by 
Committeeman Ai.dre D. D 'Andrea to create a library advisory committee composed 
of seven parents. 

xhe decision was made despite the vocal objections of a handful of parents, 
including state Rep. George C, Cottroll of Newport. 

The committee then voted unanimously for a resolution by Committeeman Aaron 
Sloiu to establish a procedure through wiiich parents can object to books in the 
school system's libraries. 

Slom's resolution also Jtipulated that the views of students, faculty and parents 
will be considered in the selection of library books, 

^ . J J 
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D'Xndrea said the purpose of his advisory committee resolution was to bring the 
School Conmittee and -the parents closer togtcher. 

"I think," he said, 'we have all been aware of the existsnce of a certain gap 
between the public and the people who make policy. I have noticed this has led 
to a feeling of frustration." 

The advisory conmittee, he said, would involve parents "not to use as pawns or 
on the opposite extreme turn control over to them." D 'Andrea described the 
advisory committee as "a controlled experiment" that would "tap a resource that 
we do not have open to us." 

He emphasized the committee would not be funded. It would not have any "real 
power," he explained, "merely the power to make suggestions." 

f 

"The formation of a committee such as this," Committeeman Theodore T. Jones 
replied, "will sho\.; a lack of faith and confidence in the competence of tae 
School Committee and the school administrators. 

"Now I ask you," he continued, "do ^ou really believe that these same school 
administrators would jeopardize the future of our children by deliberately 
exposing them to reading materials that might be considered objectionable or 
that might corrupt their minds, tear down their moral fiber and make them the 
type ot persons we do not want in our society? 

"Should a committee such as this be formed, we may be opening a door we will 
wish we had left closed. This can very easily lead to future committees dic- 
tating what subjects should be taught, at what grade levels certain subjects 
should be taught and so forth. 

"These are services which our school administrators have been taught and trained 
for, and services which we are paying them to do for us. So why don't we let 
them do it?" 

Thomas D. Dunn, principal of Thompson Junior Hi-^^ School outlined the system 
by which bookb are selected for the school library. The school, he said has 
two "very experienced and qualified librarians." The librarians , he said, use 
book reports put out by "very responsible and respectable staffs." 

D 'Andrea's advisory committee resolution and the vocal indignation ot a few 
parents were triggered by on^ book among almost 1,000 selected each year ! or 
the school library. The hook is a novel describing a homosexual encounter 
between two 13 -year -old :)oys. 

Cottrell attacked he book, I'LL GET THERE, IT BETTER BE WORTH THE TRIP hy John 
Donovan. He said the book lacked a positive message. 

"What's the redeeming social value of the book?" he asked. "The book in ttself 
is not grossly obscene, hut it should Iiave a message to tell. , What iias the 
child learned? 

"I do not advocate the burning ol this book. I think it has a place with older 
students. Age is a consideration and the maturity of Lh.. child." 

Duim replied the book has received outstanding reviews and won the Nt>w York 
Times Critics' Award in 1969. He mentioned that both school librarians had 
read the book, even though they do not have time to read all their selections. 
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"The book has a message to give," he said. "It tells the ctory of a very lonely 
boy." He said the book does not treat the homosexual encounter as something that 
ruined the boys' lives. 

"They were able to learn and grow from it," he said. "The story points out that 
a boy who is very lonely can make it." 

Dr John T. Carr, a committeeman who is studying psychology at Harvard University, 
priised the author tor his "great understanding" of what goes on in the boy s 
luinds. He characterized the book as having "great redeeming value. ^ 

"There is an old saying or adage," Jones said, "that beauty is in the eye of the 
beboldpr. Well, the same can apply to objectionable reading materials. If a 
child reads a book through the eyes and mind of a child, leave it alone. He U 
have to read through the eyes and mind of an adult soon enough. If we rush 
Lht-m. w,> are only going to create more problems for them and they have more 
then (sic) their share right now." 

"I said Irun the beginning," Cottrell emphasized, "that the book is nothing." 
He cxplainnd that he was concerned about what he described as a gap between the 
parents and the School Committee. 

"I'm not concerned about the book one way or the other," Dr. Frederick Pierce 
agreed. "I am concerned about how parents can make complaints and reach us. 
The 'I'.'ok itself is not the primary issue." 

Dr Pcircc and D 'Andrea voted in favor of the advisory committee. Voting against 
establishing the committee were Slom, Carr, Jones and Mrs. Louise T. Kazanjian. 

Aitew£he vote onr mother complained tearfully to Mrs. Kazanjian that "we have 
no c^trol over what is being taught our children." She told reporters she ..as 
four cMldron in ^cho'ol. 

Earlier Mrs. K-zanjian had spoken against the advisory ronmittee. She had asked 
y\ht anilitie. parents have that qualify thorn to determine selection of school 
bwoks . 

CoLtrf.U said, after the vote, that he was "not entirely''^ satislied with the 
decision, but added "I'm not unhappy with what they did." 

He said he does not plan to withdraw a bill he introduced last month in the 
.'en.ral Assembly. The bill would give local governments the power to set up 
par.-nts committees able to veto what they find objectionable in school curric- 
ulums, testbooks (sic) and methods of instruction. 

Ln an .apparent reterence to the bill, Dr. Peirce said he was "distresses" (sic) 
and "una! torably opposed" to the proposed legislation. 
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^■fl'OOI. LTP,R/\RY RFMOVES UnOK TVAT f^TIKRFD PARENT 

A controversial book was rem,>ved "for a few weeks" from tho Thompson Junior 
HiKh School library Wednesday morning, atter it was criticized Tuesday nigtit 
by a handful of parents attending a meeting of the School Committee. 
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Thomas D. Dunn, principal of Thompson, said this morning the temporary removal of 
the book, I'LL GET THERE, IT BETTER BE WORTH THE TRIP, by John Donovan, was done 
on the recommendation of the school's head librarian, Mrs. Catherine Lay. 

Several parents had objected to the book's presence in a junior high school 
library, largely because it deals with a homosexual encounter between two 13-year- 
old boys. Dr. John T. Carr, a coinmictee member studying psychiatry at Harvard 
University, and Dunn were among those defending the book's ^'redeeming value" 
against the parents' criticism. 

"They're blowing this thing so far out of proportion," Dunn said, "that it's a 
shame. The book has received so many good reviews from so many worthy and out- 
standing sources. " 

The NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW, he said, selected the novel as the "Outstanding 
Children's Book of 1969." He added this morning that he had received word that 
the book also received a "very favorable review" in the current issue of the 
CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD. 

The book was temporarily removed from circulation, he explained, because current 
publicity may cause students to "read into it." He said, 'Ve don't want someone 
reading it with the wrong idea in mind." 

Dunn added he hoped there would be no future incidents over other books "because 
we want to get back to the real educational problems." 

A few years have passed since these events. Advisory committees are now connnon- 
place, encouraged by the 1973 Court decisions and the burgeoning number of state and 
local obscenity laws now operative. 

My next publishpd story, WILD IN THE WORLD (Harper, hardco^/er; Avon, paperback) 
was widely jcoramented on, but as it was devoid of explicit sexual incident it wasn't 
contentious for that reason, and as it fortunately lid not win an> prizes — books 
that do are subject to a scrutiny that borders on paranoia--an occasional expletive 
did not call attention to itself. Alas, the story in WILD IN THE WORLD was considered 
so repulsive to many that it was and is widely considered "inappropriate" for young 
people. The story, again largely without incident, recounts the life of a young man 
living alone on a remote New Hampshire mountain. The young man's main activity is 
thinking; ard he thinks a great deal about his very large family, all now dead. He 
does share his thoughts, not with another human being but an aninal he befriends. 
This is not the place to go into what this story is "about." It is enough to observe 
that some teachers and librarians find it excessively mnroid, and do not select it 
for their collections. Selection, as everyone knows, lives in sin with censorship. 

By 1973, when REMOVE PROTECTIVE COATING A LITTLE AT A TIME (Harper, hardcover; 
Dell, paperback) was published, most of the taboos that exist:ed in pre-HARRIET TllE 
SPY days had all but disappeared from children's books, and it was possible for 
evaluators to observe about this third little novel of mine that it was either taste- 
less or derivative, or both, without its making much of an impression on anyone. 

Given the developments in adolescent fiction in the last decade, and given the 
emregence of what must be termed local vigilantism, in wfiat directions are creators 
of books likely to move in the future? My guess is more of the same, only much 
better. And for two reasons. The first is an economic one, and the second artistic. 
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PublLshins novels has never been big business. While this statement is notori- 
ously and sadly true o£ adult novels, where a sale of 5,000 hardcover eopies is a 
decent sale and 2,000 common, it applies to novels for adolescents and children, too. 
Our sales are far better than those of people writing for adults, but they are not 
as^ronomical unless your name is E.B. White, Roald Dahl, etc. It is unlikely that 
individual pressure groups, unless organized nationally and ruthlessly, could ever 
have a very great impact on a particular book, could ever keep it from young people 
to the extent that a publisher and an author would be severely punished, economically. 
There aren't that many copies of the book out there in the first place. It also 
=,eems to be the case when a book is vigorously attacked by censors that interest in 
it, and sales, increase. 

Many adolescent novels appear in paperback editions soon after being published 
in hardcover. It now seems observable that the most popular of the paperbacks are 
books that would never have been published ten years ago. Books that in an earlier 
time would have been labeled controversial are now a part of nearly every young 
reader's classrooms—stories by Judy Blume, M.E. Kerr, Norma Klein, the Cleavers, 
S E Hinton, Paul Zindel, etc. At the same time, realistic stories by such subtle 
and'skiUed authors as Paula Fox, Barbara Wersba and a few others pass directly over 
the heads ot teachers and librarians and reach the minds and hearts of the most per- 
ceptive of the young readers. The surress, in paperback, of these writers and others 
places them beyond the reach of the censors. This is not to say that an individual 
title might nou be suppressed in one or many communities. When that happens, how- 
ever, it°does not- matter as far as the book's economic life is concerned. 

T^^- -ocond factor that leads me to believe that vigilantism will not have a 
strong impact on adolescent novels is that the stories are being written by a gener- 
ation of authors wno have not written other kinds of books. They were born or grew 
up during the Depression or the Forties, and even later. They would not, and perhaps 
could not arcommodate themselves to the strictures of earlier days. They ^'""Id 
simply stop writing for young people, just as many authors successfully published 
in earlier days are no longer active. 

Today's authors are published by editors who urge*them to say through fiction 
what they want to sav . Few editors impose restrictions on authors. Their role, a« 
• they i^it, is to help authors be clear, in their own minds and the ways -hey 
express themselves. 

It 's so "^-y to raise a voice against censorship. And yet, let's take this 
situation in a novel. The hero is a young man in his early twenties. He pcrforrns 
a series of deeds that, on their face, seem courageous. If you sympathize with his 
objective, he would be a perfect human being. But his objective is to eliminate Jews. 
He tortures them and then murders them. In fact, the time is 1941; the place is 
Poland- the young man is a member of the SS . Throughout the book, the young man is 
presented very positively. He is handsome. He is generous and open. He is good and 
kind to children, women, old people, animals, and everyone else in the world except 
Jews The author of this storv sees the young man as a sort of ideal person. 
younK reader nf this storv-it is, let's say, an adolescent novel-could not fai. to 
come away Irom reading' it without admiring the young man, whose feelings about ana 
actions toward Jews are completely believable. As this is a well-written story 
readers identLly completely with the protagonist. Readers cannot fail to iLke tne 



young man. 

I wonder. 
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CENSORSHIP IN KENTUCKY: KENTUCKY COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH QUESTIONNAIRE 



Alfred L. Crabb Jr., Executive Secretary, KCTE 
Alice Manchlkes, Chairman, Committee on Censorship, KCTE 

In the spring of 1973, the Executive Committee of KCTE felt that the time had 
come to deal with the problems of censorship. We knew that problems arise more 
frequently than they are publicly acknowledged, some minor, but many serious. We 
know that teachers are sometimes reluctant to discuss cases in which they have been 
involved. And we felt that other teachers ought to hear about the cases as one of 
the best ways to prepare for the emergency no one can anticipate. So the Committee 
on Censorship was born and among its charges was one to investigate the state of 
censorship in Kentucky. 

Alice Manchikes, shortly after being appointed chariman and building'her com- 
mittee LO working size, began to work on a questionnaire designed to discover the 
extent of the problem in Kentucky, what policies some schools have prepared ana how 
teachers have fared in various cases. The questionnaire, adapted in part from one 
used by the Arizona Council of Teachers of English, was then sent to at least one 
teacher in each secondary school in Kentucky. The mailing list was developed from 
a computer print-out of all high school and middle school teachers supplied through 
the courtesy of the Kentucky Department of Education. Names from this list were 
Selected somewhat blindly: when we recognized the name of a KCTE member, we chose 
it automatically; whe^^. no names were familiar, we tried to select full-time English 
teachers, preferably those whose teaching assignments indicated that they might have 
been teaching several years. We probably didn't always choose the teacher who would 
respond to the questionnaire, even though it was anonymous and confidentiality was 
assured. We may not have asked the right questions. But we did open the issue, and 
many teachers obviously welcomed the occasion to share censorship problems, took 
time to consult with their colleagues, and answered completely, even voluminously. 

Here is the questionnaire, with their responnps; 

1. Does your school have a written policy or written prodecures for handling com- 
plaints about books or other materials anyone might object to? 

Yes 33 N o 84 

2. II your answer to #1 was yes, would you brietly describe or explain the policy 
or procedures. Please enclose a copy, if possible. 

These responses varied and the policies received as a result of ti.is 
questionnaire are on file with KCTE. Most of the copies of policies and 
procedures fqllow the standard "Citizen's Request tor Reevaluation of 
Material" available from the American Library Association or the National 
Council of Teachers of Enj^lish. Several "Hook Selection Policies" W( rc 
received. 

3. In selecting books or otlier toachini; materials for your students, whicii oi the 
following best describes your options? 

your free choice 55 

your free choice from an approved and printed list 10 
your choice trora an approved but unprinted list 7 

other 3 (this figure included "Committee, librarian, teachers, 

principal") 

4. During the past three years has anyone objected to or asKed for the removal ot 
any book (or hooks) wtiich any Loaclier in vour school lias us^'d or rcc (nnni^'iujcd 
to your students? Ycr; 47 No H6 
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What books were objected to? On what grade levels were the books being 
Were the books hardbound or paperback 
CATCHER IN THE RYE 10 



used ; 



A SEPARATE PEACE --6 
GO ASK ALICE --4 
CRAVES OF WRATH --4 
FXOWERS FOR ALGERNON 3 
LOVE STORY --3 
OF MICE AND MEN —2 
MY DARLING, MY HAMBURGER --2 
WHEN THE LEGENDS DIE — 2 
BRAVE NEW WORLD --2 
THE GODFATHER 2 
LT. GALLEY, HTS OWN STORY 
THE GREAT GATSBY 
SUMMER OF '42 
ANDROMOMEDA STRAIN 
DEATH BE NOT PROUD 
PORTNOY^S COMPLAINT 
S IS FOR SPACE 
WELCOIE TO THE MONKEY HOUSE 
HOW TO BE A SUCCESS FLT. TEENAGER 
IN THE NIGHT KITCHEN 

TOM saw\T5:r 

WCICLEBERRY FINN 
A BELL FOR ADANO 
TlOE EXORCIST 



VALLEY OF THE DOLLS 
DECISION 
THE CRUCIBLE 
LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE 
MANCHILD IN THE PRCMISED LAND 
RICH MAN, POOR MAN 
SEVEN MINUTES 
TOM JONES 

LISTEN TO THE SILENCE 
I NEVER LOVED YOUR MIND 
RIGHT ON 
CAT'S CRADLE 

WIIERE AM I NOW WHEN I NEED ME? 
NIGGER 

GONT: with THE WIND 
BEULAH LAND 

LADY CHATTERIEY'S LOVER 

ONE FLEW OVER THE CUCKOO'S NEST 

TWO LOVES 

1984 

BLESS THE RFASTS AND CHILDREN 
MEPHISTO WALTZ 
METHUSETJVH ENZYME 
all Read publications 
JESUS CHRIST, SUPERSTAR 
liberation, witchcraft, black magic, and 



Subjects mentioned: women's sexual 

Satanism 

For each title, what was the basis of the objection? 
Responses may he grouped as follows: 

language-rinappropriate, objectionable, and other adjectives such as foul, 

dirty vulgar, obscene, indeceiiL, immoral 
subject matter Inappropriate for grade level and objectionable ;;ubjects 
such as Satanism, explicit sex, religion, communism, abortion, death and 
violence . 

illustrations objectionable 

each title, who made the original objection? 



9. 



or 

parent--47 
student--10 
mini?ter--5 
pr inc ipal - -5 
teacher--5 
for each title, to whom was 
pr inicpal --27 
teacher - -17 
super intendent--7 
hoard of education--5 
For each title how was the 
telephone call--23 
conversat ion--l4 
visit--13 
lrtter--3 



super intendent - -2 
hoard member --2 
1 ibrar ian--2 
admin ist rator--l 

the original objection made? 
central office--j 
librar ian--5 
s tudent- -2 

)^u idance counselor - - 1 
original objection made? 
conference- -4 
letter to newspapcr--2 
sermon from pulpit--l 
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don't know--l 

For each title, would you indicate the use being made of the book? 
required reading--31 choice from required list--2 
optional rGading--39 suggested list--2 
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!!• For each title, would you indicate how the books were originally selected? 
teacher--28 committee — 9 

librarian — 11 students --5 

de par tmen t - - 10 

12, For each title, would you indicate the disposition of each case? 

book withdrawn--31 student transferred to another class--2 

alternate substituted--21 teacher reprimanded--l 

nothing--10 teacher fired--l 

book removed to closed 8helf--4 book destroyed by parent--l 

13, Assuming that someone might possibly object to your administrator about some 
teaching materials in use at your school, how would he handle the case? 

conference with parties concerned--18 
principal would make decision--10 
administrator would support teacher — 7 
administrator would confer with teacher--6 
superintendent or board would decide — 2 
administrator would confer with librarian — 1 

14. Does your librarian have a closed shelf restricted to faculty or student with 
permission slips? yes 9 (faculty only) n o 27 doesn't have one but needs one — 

15. Use the space below and the reverse side of this page to make any comments on 
book selection, magazine slection, or non-print media selection which did not 
fit into any of the above questions: 

This space was used for all sorts of comments and opinions. These will be 
discussed under "Conclusions and recoamendations,* 

A final explanation is due concerning the arithmetic of the responses. The responses 
were uneven; in some cases not all questions on the questionnaire were answered and 
many questions were not answered fully. Thus the disparity in totals. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS: Alice Manchikes 

KCTE's Executive Secretary and his staff printed and mailed the questionnaire 
used, enclosing a self-addressed envelope using ray home address in order to insure 
anonymity to all responders. All envelopes were destroyed and no attempt was made 
to determine or identify schools responding or areas of Kentucky represented. Five 
hundred questionnaires were sent out with a response of 139, a 27% response and a 
tjoor one for professionals. Of these 139, 86 were anonymous and 53 were indent i- 
fiable in some manner--by use of school stationery or return addresses. One reason 
for the poor response may be due to the method by which names were selected; somo 
ceachers may have moved on to other schools. In some cases principals answered the 
questionnaires, usually reporting no problems with controversial materials. 

I wish there were enough space to report all conments, for many were thoughtful 
and helpful to this committee. One such comment, made by several responders, ex- 
pressed concern for more careful selection of materials and a growing lack of con- 
fidence in book reviews and especially advertising blurbs. A need was expressed for 
some type of coding which would indicate the presence of such things as stereotyping 
of ethnic groups, work roles, sex roles, bias concerning contemporary social problems 
prejudice, vividly described sex scenes, descriptions of sexual perversion, detailed 
passages of violence and brutality, witchcraft, satanism, and other forms of the 
occult, as well as profanity and certain "four letter words," One responder sai^, 
**We cliuuse, we cross our fingers, and pray!" 

Miich self -censorship was evidenced by responses along with an acute sensitivity 
to community mores. Practices in neighboring communities were also influential. 
Some comnents indicated attempts to avoid completely all controversial material; on^ 
responder reported use of the NOTE 1930 list implying that the "old classics are the 



only safe ones, 'other respondcrs reported vague feelings of a sense of ever-re- 
striction. 

At least two responders pointed out that the modern American novel and American 
literature courses are the source of much of the controversial material. Black lit- 
erature courses are not otiered in some systems for fear of "asking lor trouble. 

Ther^ was an indication also that the Kentucky principal wields a heavy hand in 
book selection and policy and usually makes the final decision in the disposition of 
complaints, leaving the teacher with little opportunity to exercise any judgment, 
ihe extreme example was reported in a case in which a faculty comittee attempt to 
establish a book review committal was forbidden by the superintendent. Another super- 
intendent announced ac the initial faculty meeting of the year that BRAVE NEW WORLD 
would not be taught or read in that system this year. In some schools the librarian 
selected all books with little teacher in-put. 

Of the group reporting problems with controversial material, only ten had an 
established policy or pro':edure for dealing with problems before they arose. These 
reporting policies and procedures indicated use of the standard "Citizen s Raquest 
for Re .valuation of Material" available from the American Library Association or 
National Council of Teachers of English. 

Providing alternative selections was a solution for some responders who emphasized 
the importance of avoiding a "Required Reading List" and instead, using a 'Suggested 
Reading List" with lots of choices available to the student, who then makes a selec- 
tion from that list. 

In summary, our composite complaint would look like this: Objections were made 
by parents to principals by telephone calls about required P^P^'^back books selected 
by teachers through free choice. The winner and still champion was CATCHER IN THE 
RYE (wif, at least one teacher fired as a result of having required it). The objec- 
tionable material was v.ithdrawn. Most objections were based on (1) language as 
inappropriate or objectionable employing "four-letter words" or explicit sexual scenes 
and r2) subjects such as satanism, witchcraft, women's sexual liberations, abortion, 
death and one-sid«l cligious views. Our censor appears to be changing in protiLe 
►rom the anti-conmunist of ?0 years ago to the member of a fundamentalist religious 
sect who objects to the theory of evolution and the occult, sex education and any 
sexual connotation, and the always offensive "four-letter words." 

One responder to the auest lonnaire posed the question, "You i>ave a very strict 
conservative parent on one hand and a very liberal parent on the other. Which parent 
are we supposed to listen to? I don't think any parent should be allowed to dictate 
^o a whole school." Another problem related to this is do we please the student or 
the parent with our choices? A San Francisco Bay area survey of the ten most popular 
books ot the teens and young adults of that area came up with this list: 
GO ASK ALICE I NEVER PROMISED YOU A ROSE GARDEN 

^lY DARLING, MY llA>G5URf:ER THAT WAS THEN, THIS IS NOJ 

THE (,ODFATHER BLESS THE BEASTS AND CHILDREN 

IHE EXORCIST MISTER AND MRS. BO JO JONES 

TIIE OUTSIDERS JONATHAN LIVINGSTON SEACITLL 

The same survey found the following to be the ten most popular authors: 
J.R.R. Tolkien Isaac Asimov 

Kurt Vonncgut Clendon Swarthout 

S.E. Hinton Ken Kesey 

Paul Zindel Hermann flesse 

lannah Green Robert A. Heinlein 
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The ten most popular subjects with teens and young adults were: 
Occultism and astrology MAD books 

Backpacking Vampires 

Motorcycles and cars Novels about unwed mothers 

Gothics Literature on Jesus people 

Crafts Books based on TV programs and movies 

These three lists make for a very interesting comparison to the books found objection-** 
able in Kentucky. 

Recommendations inherent in ^he questionnaire responses arc: 

1. DO formulate- a written policy and procedures for handling complaints about books 
or other materials of a possible controversial nature. 

DO formulate a book selection policy, involving as many faculty and administrators 
as possible. ^ 

3. DO provide students with an approved and printed list of suggested books. Avoid 
the required list; some parents see this as brain-washing . 

4. DO demand from selection tools more critical reviews with coding or other indi- 
cations of profanity, explicit sex, four-letter words, and other possible objec- 
tionable features. BOOKLIST gives composite reviews which are the work of sev- 
eral consultants scattered over the country. TaKe a dim view of advertising 
blurbs. 

5. DO develop through your English department rationales for teaching literature ' 
which include realistic goals based on the needs and interests of specific 
students in a particular school (See ENGLISH JOURNAL--Ken Donelson, "What to 
Do When the Censor Comes," February 1974, pp. 47-51) 

6. DO expect individual teachers to defend their choices of books based on literary 
or other objectives, style, theme, etc. 

7. DO use your influence to make intellectual freedom the most ' important coimunity 
standard for judging materials. 

8. DO carry out an imaginative, energetic public relations effort through the PTA 
and other groups explaining and presenting the objectives of your English pro- 
gram and book selection policies. Take the offensive away from the censor. 
Many parents just want a chance to be heard and to understand what's going on. 

Meanwhile, across the Ohio River, neighboring states were having their own piece 
of the action this past year. 

The Cincinnati Public Libidiy book and magazine collection has been the target 
of a group calling itself the Constitutional Heritage Committee, supported in turn 
by another group self -des ignated as the Real Friends of the Library. One oi the 
results ol this unrelenting attempt at censorship has been to increase restrictions 
on materials to which patrons under the age of 18 have access. Several books by 
black authors have been removed from sub-branches im the inner city, primarily black 
neighborhoods. Titles judged obscene by CHC are: CATCHER IN THE RYE, MR. SAl^H.ER'S 
PLANET, LILIES OF THE FIELD, and TO XILL A MOCKINGBIRD, plus works by authors Phillip 
Roth, Norman Mailer, James Baldwin, John Hersey, and Isaac Bashevis Singer. CliC is 
interested in placing publications of Western Islands publishing company along with 
AMERICAN OPINION and REVIEW OF TflE l^'JS throughout the Cincinnati library system. 
(John J. Drcyer, "Whiteners for the Red, Black, and Blue Library," LIBRARY JOURNAL, 
February 13, 1973, p. 606) All are closely tied to the John Birch Society. 

Princeton, Ohio High School was involved in a suit brought by a parent who 
objected to the assignment of TRIPS: ROCK GROUPS OF TIDE SIXTIES by a teacher. Named 
in the suit were the teacher, librarian, building principal, superintendent, and 
board of education. The book assigned contained a good history of rock music but 
another section, the narrative section, contained a liberal use of "four-letter words" 
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and sexual activities. Much to its credit, the school board supported the teacher 
but removed the book. In the final resolution, the suit was dismissed by Common 
pleas Court Judge Robert Black v^o ruled. tKat the plaintiff had not utilized other 
avenues of relief provided by the school 'dis trie t . As is the case when a book is 
banned, TRIPS: ROCK GRaiPS OF TIIE SIXTIES was sold out of all hook stores immediate- 
ly. 

Kanawha County, West Virt^inia h'as been the scene of a textbook boycott led by a 
fundamentalist minister whose followers consider the textbooks "anti-Christian" and 
••un-American." In dispute are the sei^ies DYMMICS OF IANGUAc;E and COMMUNICATION, 
D.C. llcath Company; V/PvITE-ON, Ilarcourr'-Rraco Jovanovich; MAN, McUougal Littell; 
cJuAXY, Scott Foresman; and' INTERACT'^CN, Houghton Mifflin. According to an 
article in the CilARLESTON DAILY MAIL, business and community leaders were "fearful 
that the current wave of violence spavmed by the textbook protest would degenerate 
in complete anarchy." Shuoting, rock-thra\ving , and a near shutdown of the county's 
trucking industry had compTi'catod an already ihistable situation caused, by striking 
miners. Uneasy residents, expressin,^ resentment and bafflement at the extent ot 
tl\e violence, commented that textbooks "may not be the real issue." A visitor from 
a neighboring city told a reporter lor the DAILY MAIL "I licard one woman talking 
about a book being so awful. She desrribed it and I realised she v^as talking about 
PINOCCHIO." (Keith Waiters, "Res idents , Merchants Uneasv Alon,: b-Milt- Protest 
Trouble Spot," CIIARLESTON DAILY H\II... final t'dition, Sopt(Mi' (^r 14, 1974, p. 1) 

The almost unavoidable conclusion may hv reaclred that oihor issues aro involved. 
In one case, a minister attacking a school's Kn^listi pnv^sran w<is organizing a 
twelve year private school; in another case a complainia; p<irVnt had led a movement 
to defeat a school bond issue. Administrators have duliboracely withheld support 
from controversial teachers up tor tenure, and militant or^ani-at ions 'have attempted 
to promote tiioir particular ideologies. This make - all the iiore imperative thorcugh 
investigations of all cases of attempted censorship m ordor iM^ia^jny ulterior motive 
be exposed. Otherwise, m the words ol James J. Pilpatricl', "li vi llage' id i ots , in 
significant numbers, succ('ed m twisting the new rules so a-; ouco again Lu ban 
CATC'ftEK IN THE RYE, wc c^n get had in th.c trench''^ once ^.n..." ^( Tames Kilpatrick, 
"A Conservative View. . '.Trom Pornographv to the Clean 'Air ol Conunon ^yj so." COUKIEK- 
JOURNAL, Julv 10, 197 ^ p. A13. Quoted by prrmiss i<^n ol author) 
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THE LIBERAL'S LIBERAL: MORRIS I. ERNST 



* Saundr^ Harmon, Ironwood School, Washington District, Phoenix 

I like/lorris Ernst. As a writer he is concise, lucid, and amusing. He is also 
prolific. He predicts the future because hu has learned from the past. He never 
underestimates the importance of the present — whether it is 1928, 1940, 1968, or 1975. 
If some of the policies he d'efends are unpopular, he seemingly ib not bothered. ^An 
intellectual, not a highbrow. But always, a lawyer. His books about the law, his 
legal career, and his lifetitre fight for intellectual freedom and against censorship 
are important and fascinating reading for any English teacher who likes words and 
iduas. Twelve excellent books by Ernst are: 

1. TO THE -PURE. . NY: Viking, 1928 (co-authored with William Seagle) 

2. THE CENSOR mRCHES ON, NY: Doubleday, 1940 (co-authored with Alexander Lindey) 
J. THE BEST IS YET, , ., NY: Harper, 1945 

4. THE FIRST FR .ZDOM, NY: Macmiiian, 1946 

5. SO FAR, SO GOOD, NY: Harper, 1948 

6. UTOPIA 1976, NY: Rinehart, 1955 

7. TOUCHWpOD: A YEAR'S DIARY, NY: Atheneum, 1960/ 

8. UNTITLED: A DIARY OF ^^Y 7 2ND YEAR, NY: Robert B. Luce, 1962 

9. CENSORSHirL THE SEARCH FOR THE OBSCENE, NY: Macmiiian, 1964 (co-authored 

with Alan U. Schwartz) 

10. THE TEACHER, Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hail, 1967 

11. A> LOVE \FFAIR WITH THE LAW, N>' • Macmiiian, 1968 

12. THE GREAT REVERSALS, NY: *aybright and Talley, 1973 

To say Ernst dislikes censor ship--and censor s--would be an understatement. He 
believes that it is alniost inevitable that every art form, will be subjected to cen- 
sorship in itiJ^ infancy because pcoplt^ are unfamiliar with its pc^s s? h l 1 i t ios . He 
.recognizes that time is needed to aUay fears and suspicions C\0 IfiE PURF. . ., 
p, 28"), but he alsc^ s lys that "man':; fear of ideas is probably the greatest dike 
holding back human knowledge and happiness." (TWE BEST IS YET. . ., p. 14'i) Ernst 
feels that censorship brings out tht worst in everyone involved, stating, "To act 
the role of rcnsor develops a lack'^of honesty more anti-social than any amount of 
sexual excess. . . The perfect censor does not exist." (iiuTlir: PIHIE. . ., p. 13) He 
<ilso :Dtoutly believes that ^'liberty with danger is to be preferred to censorship with 
security. . . No m.in of letters wtio valued the integrity of his mind would consent 
tu act long m ^>uch a capacity." ('lO THE PURE. . p. / ) 

Ernst's basic conclusions about censorship have not drastically changed during 
the ',(.'ars, although ther^.* have heen st>T-ie modifications. Suniiiiarized, his points are: 
1 . There werf n(^ obscenit\ laws during the first handred ^'e.irs of our existence 

as col(mies and a .republic. We managed very well, thank you, and there was 

nothing to indicate <i visible inipairment of natiiinal (^r local mtirals. 

(CENSORSllLP: THE SEARCH FOR YU'C OBSCENE, p. 10) ' 
J. There Is no evidence that after 1S73 our nuiraiit^ improved, or if it did 

tliat the tAnthonv Ccnnstock laws were responsible. (HIE CKNSOR M\R(:!1ES ON, 

p. :^37) 

J. The iiiajoritv cvf pe>i;2j_y-4'' f '^^^ th(3^^^ones responsible for the code of 

decenc'v of thrft igt^ ^iinc gi'cs on and attitudes ch.inge. [f a majoLity of 
people want soinethTng--even if the government does not--thev will evencnallv 
.^t Lt. n:RNS')KSl![P: niF. SKARCII FOR-flTlP OHSCKMK, p. 15^^ 
. iA'W.ors have an aur i (O sprctabi 1 it v : ov^-rv^au- < n tlie other side is an 
abet tor of evi 1 . Thc^ cen'U^r mf 1 uences peop le th rcmgh cr ie s sucli as "Pro- 
tect our "/(mng'" or "S<ive s^cietv from sex filth!" (THE BEST IS YLM. . ., 
p. ilJ^ 



5. '^MoiMlLl'. statut.'s <iro easy to acquire and tuird to get rid of." (THE CENSOR 
M.\RCMES UN, p. .^38^ 

h. Although tht law Ls always behind the^ times, it Ls really a laggard when it 
comes to the matter cf decency. CldE CENSOR MARCHES ON, p. 258) 

7. l''^ople*s social customs do not: wait for the law to change; people simply 
i^nort* tlu- law md so nulUfv it. i VWK CFNSl^R MM<CHES ON, p. :^58) 

Ert.st maintains that he has always had Tun educating jurists and judges, alway.s 
trsing to bring h.^me the point that there is a fluidity of sexual standards and a 
constant .shift in ruin's fears of ideas. Based on h winning of many cases, Ernst 
has deVi loped an Interesting personal philosophy concerning censorship cases. Ernst 
n>Mitainb thut censorship cases can be won if the public and authors stand up and 
Light tor thu p.irticular product. He says, "1 pref-r the fighters not martyrs. I 
pretet the fighters Cor the martyrs are fighters x-Axo want to lose or at least enjoy 
defeat." (IW TILED: A DIARY OF M"/ 7 2ND YEAR, p. 191) To win the case he believob 
that no lawyer .should ever apologise, blush, or otherwise indicated that he is asiiaiiied 
of tile prnduct ho IS dofLndirg. Furthermore, that lawyer need not identify his ovm 
personal taste with what he defends, buc the lawyer must fir^il^' ^eiieve that tht 
public has i right to hear and see everything. 

Of his (^wn practice, Pi^ist s^ays, "One of the profoundly satisfactory portions 
i^f m,' life Ji^ a lawyer /^hab been_/ to be called upon to represent dozens of authors 
and publishers against the censors, private or public." (llH^-'liEST [S \Ei . ., p. 112) 

Ernst h.xs won all but two of his eases aga.iust censorship. These two, DcmmUI 
Henderson Clark's r'EriM E and John Her- iinn WHAT .lAIM'ENS, would probably be appmved 
if tl-.-. were retested . ■ )W . ClllE BEST LS YE^. . ., p. 112) Each case that Ernst has 
(h fended lias concerned a different aspect t^.e censors' fcars--Anglo-S.ixon words, 
glorification of idulter., pioneer treatment uf ln^mo^exua lity , the birth cuntrol 
I'.ovenent. ScMne of Ills l i .e . inV(^lved classic lit-.e the nECAMEUOr:; others dealt with 
new the' 1 Lkt DUl M^r f nNEI [NE-^'^ ; ^t i J r o the rs , with se-: education is in the 

Miiiphlet lie :->ex Side f Life" or tne LIFE article "Hirth of a Baby." 

in I'K'^),' III jr I In which all dlscu^>sions of sexual r^l^ti^Mis were confined Lo 
those of -Mle and female, Erust defended Radc lyf fe Hall's .ME ■-'flLL OK Un^ELINES.^ . 
P^e on .ir objection to the boi^k wa . not to an\ speciliL incident but ratluir to the 
_j;_^'r.' I de i< of le-^bian lovemaking. As he banned the book. Judge Uypae. bushel reiter- 
it.'d fhe "Id 1 dp I tint censorship v7as neci-ss to [protect the >outh even as he stated 
thit th" book CMntai-u-d uncL^.m werd.s ant' wa well written evl cir 'fully construct- 
ed. i'Ls re,M)nin^ th it th.^ book Ideal depravvd relationships anrl <iid not 
r.-'ld lesbian b)Ve oiti lovers up to shame. Ertist strdonLcally asKed if ft was safii tc> 
i,,ui.o that the book wouid be i.-'^al if the chaiMcter^ were apcUogetic. (rilNSORSll l : 
MIE SM^KCh FOR LllE 'n'.SCF.NE, p. 7^' Later, indj,v^ nu-.h^^'i's decision was reversed by a 
throL-'iian appeilUc court, but Ern^t ieeis thuit t-M- m itself wis disquieting be- 
. lu it onlv proved th^t the three iugher court judge-, hid perhai^s inire sophi st i c ited 
tv,te--ln !)oth literature iiul law. in addition, s.ivs i:rn-.t-, this decision serves is 
\ rounder that thore is lack of i^bjective st lads L^r to. tin;/ the obscene. /(,}:::- 
SMi;sar>: jiiK SFAI^CIj I'OR iHi: v)i;SCENE, p. lic^wever, the .u-fit-'St signifirmce ^^1 
tt;i reversal LS t[Mt, since that time, no tliene--ah a tnepe--his heen nanned b th< 
coutt... (CEr.'SMRShL^^: MIE SE/\R(:h FOR THE Oi'.SCENi:, p. 7^^ ' 

Alsi. in i^-i'^'iy Erns: dele ided Marv VVare Menn'*t t on t crii.iinal charge for pu:)- 
li^hinr her nntnMn.,.t "1 h • Sex Sid( ot i,i!".'* llws paiinliiet, orijnndlv written f(^>- 
i I t.^'o -.MM., '.V I , iriont.j :> , '>.>{-e to. ir^'l. tn^' tn \ va. . i ii i- ' > \n\ oln-^ -(Uu 

ti 'n I ' institution.. Even witr tu' recoru'haidati .ni >>) tn-'se tw.' conservaL i ve greup., 
tn. !...-.t ')ff iC" -naniged tv^ get Nir-. D-nnett indicted Lor mailing Mastene mitler 



through thr ruiil^;. She wdS Enund .guilty cf the chirges. l^^isically, thiu'ci were three 
oh juctions t(> tht- paiuplilet: 

1. Mrs. Dennett said venuru.tl disease was cur.ib le--and advised going to the 

doctor if a person was m trouble. (Censors felt that' this cut out the fear 
ii^LLVe for male virginity.) 
?, Mr ^ . Dennett told' tlu' ^r>*MUnei of tht^ practice »il -la s turha tii < -n , hoCh 

b\ niaK'S <ind fenuiles--and ^he warned ag<iisnt conscious ^uilt foeliru^s wel 
as excessive indulgence. 
3. Mrs. Dennett stated that the sexual act was the *'gretitest physical joy Ln 
life" and should be handled with taste. ('HIE BESl IS NET. . . , p. 1'-*?) 
Mrs. Dennett had spirit. Upon being told th,it her sentence wa,s .i ^JOf) fine or 300- 
d' S in jail, ^,be .uiswered, ^'If I am guilty of corrupting childree, then 300 days is 
too little and L refuse to pay the fine as a substitute." (IME BES I IS YEi . . 
p. Ul) 

\\\ I93U, Judge Agustus N. Hand of the Federal Circuit Court of / p]^eals reversed 

thtj l(^wer court's decision. Ernst says: 

Ihe reasons are important, 'Iv appreciate them, it must be kept in riind that 
there are always two facets to a lawsuit. One is the determin ition of the f<icts 
The other is the application of the rules of 1 iw to thobe estali lisht'd ficts. 
rCKNSoRSHrP: Hi^^ SIvVRCH FOR IVE OBSCENE, p. 81) 

in the Dennett c<ise the court did not find that the jury wa:^ mistaken ^^n the facts, 

but r ither it said that the case ^iu'uld never have bet^-n presented tu th" |ury at all. 

Lhe pamphlet was n )t (ibsccue and, therefore, cruild not ^-^e ii viiUition of the Postal 

{)b seen it Law> 

Ihe significance of the Dennett ca^.e'.' .Xfter this [)(ant sox educ.<tion ot child- 
ren hid I chance. iiot irent:, anti cliildren cj»uLd be mfor'iLd, md teachers were 
relei-eJ irom the anci*. lei'al feirs Ut,ifortunatel> , not ^oclal f*. .irs> th i t j^cr '-'as 
dirty ind* unr^'ut 1 on lb le . 

During this ^ane period, Ernst, ilread> iviviui: ^nc^^w quit* upset witii the varv- 
i ng f'^^cenit^' definitions, decKhd to e4vipaign for a reapprtisal t\\i '^finitiin ol 
obscMUt' ust.'d hv tho U.S. Custoinb Department. ilrn .t md St.''Mtor 'jr<H^b 'n Cutting of 
"lew Mexico suc(.ei>ded in getting Ciingre^s to p/iiss S<cti(Mi 3''5, ni amendment tiie 
drift /.ct. Ihi^ nr(a'iso > liu that the nerscMi who sen'' i ')(>ok or other ..iit'eri-il 
fror ibro id md t h(. r< iver. of tht 'Mtcrial here in thi [ would ni^t be suiM^^t 
ity pr . "Lution. !;atiiei, th^ ^UIt would b- .i^iiinst th. 'mu^V it^elt. Wi tnin i sh(.'rt 
tH'ri"d of V irs, thi > 1 '^'Z w-^uld hv of ,;ro,it i., nor tint l 'tm^I. 

hiMst >!efenl'd uh'th- r tdii it if n ea-e in I*''--' \'h».n ' [ K published an ni^'iclo 

tntitlo.f '''iirtr. .>! i .ibv." Ouni'it^i mi stuntiTi'. , t'^. irtm:Le wis »i'ted it 
nointinL-; .'Ut th. i /- I'^ible d in// r . of chiidljirth. 't i ucivipmiLd b', pho to-r.i))hs 
fr' * I fih: in<! t to o: mito-nc [] iie,;rL:'r.. prm.ir i^pnoneat (M tlu nrticlt^ 

Wci -> tht '^hii',d^t.s oi f.dii bus, ,'ltiouiui tfi^-re were i th^ r ^ntnOm o i-v.; m i za I i -n involve 
\s he e-:nliin.-^, the -nn d I t ? i . u ^ 1 1 ^v-r-: 

\ miiojrit'/ (>! th" .oert oi tia"'' would ivr nt:>' b( Citholm on! . . . 

tho 1 11 r.iit !)• v T th 1 .>'■ .n^L It .1 us' ! :nd l\\ - ' 'v ^ lu tune v;ith t ]\t ' th"li 
p .Ltioi . . .'di it wa > tiio ' ^ leel m n ti j^icture 'v pr^pir' 1 b" loidiii/ d^ tors to 
ho I p reduce th* >rti!it.'i^l '-lotlier. md childr<,i ^t.-i T ron i i nb qu iti 

E)oW Ie{h,e it th' tm ot hlltb' !)•• initii] ans'Atr ' ^ b it .iLl ^n, !, ,^nb]i'' 
• ducat I on s'noiiia .^.m [ i , - l-.ctors, tea-, h.'. elet/,;, nid pir<nts. \rr^e'f ''ait 
' I /Ked, '^dnt if ill ho . -touo, wer^ i>\P'^ruit r ui < - ' i r i '.'^ou s M? - i t ii ii-,ind 

: : K tilt r ^ .t ' ] i , ' ' ,u : t i L -l i ^ oi !< ,i : n , i : < i i 'i< > t ' - ^ h r i ^ 

-:ijd that >ucn i n l' «r ,'ti u ii, 1 i' ii I ' r;agi/i\u-. w-u | d t ro the rom.ino. ut f.l 
111*.'. r con] lu't r Mst iskini:, ''Sinee when are wbi int. rested in m "iuct *" <M 
Lourse^ : -.ide 'It ir ti it 1\> /or ot birth .;o., tv» ^ivili/»d lu^^i , ' h^^ ,'o,t 
oitttul ro'ufu''^ <o' lU living. 'iriL I'.E "i IS ihi. . ., p. 1^'*) 
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Wuary ot sucing ^hc insigni L" icant books 
whorr. never even re.^t what tliey sold--takLng 
jestingly suggested to Roy f.irsen, publisher 
grounJ and stand back of his miterial.'* ( HiK 
and, Ernst says, won his oVn case. Ernst mj 
court changed when h^ wi^ pleaditn; t'^r th.- p 
lishing the material. Ihe fact that Larsen 
and the article, that he did not think the 
lascivious nt^r did he think it would soxuall 
LIFE had not printed a single extra cop; ^mu 



ellers and newsstand dealers--most of 
the rap for the mighty publishers, Ernst 
of iIFE, that he ''dig his heels in the 
BEST IS YEl. . p. I'+O) Larsen agreed 
intams tliat tht^ entire atmosphere of the 
t rstMi whci took credit or blame for pub- 
^vas prcjud of liis selection of the pictures 
iterial ohbccaiL, filthy, indecent or 
\ Lotrupt the readers plus the fact that 
,ed LIFE to win the case. 



Referring to Ro:, Larsua and crediting his' with tiw, ur:* victory, Ernst says, 
"Perhaps if there is real ',iu ming to thv woid 'obscene,' an essential ingredient of 
such neaniiig consist^ of a sen.-c -.^f shane .ev.l secrecx on the part of those responsible 
f..r Che publication." fCEI.'SMRi.Hi : iliE SE.\rj:!i F^^R HIE i)t;S(a-NE, p. 115) 
til, it ;^irsen wa^ onu [)ubli^her \.ho . .irE.od t:h t reed^ 
iga/i[U' iiistead of ..vrt l> .fi.^rm^ r e l-.hiu^^oI L. 
>r iRv'sstiiid dciUrs. "To his Li.'iit, lie -tood o) 
right aad dut . In offect no t^-lo Lh. .^urt, . 
• iriCy . . . a kI I I'M proud to have pui)lished it.'" 
OBSCEXE, p. 1 I o 



Eriist believes 
t . f th' ' pre ss by def end ing his 

MO ^,MiL of dozens of booksellers 
thv- TLrst Amendment, as was his 
. if unone is guilty, 
(eK>:S('R:^^HIP: THE SFARCV 



am the 

FOR niE 



Hut, Mt->rris Ern^t'^ mo^t faiiou-. case must certainly bo 



tht. v)Ul that lias since 



aga m 



st censorship. Almost thirt\ vears later, Ern^t 



become a landmark in t\u oause 
re'aar Ked : 

L, least of all, had cnou'.^h inagination to realize 
fact, I still doi't understand the i-igtity ex 
co.iparod to tho r. suits 1 fought to optiin m a case such as Mary iVaro Dennett 
involving tho rignt of wide littitudo for so. oducition of children. ( ^()F^:H- 



its iinpa.ct , 
for f reedoT^: 



As a matter ol 
set in that caso 



ca 



-LNriED SiATES 



; :E '^)iHVr CA] f ED n YSSES . 



ar--rMi, 



Ja-.ie^ lo\ce*s l.LYSSES h ei neon ni>otl(^gged m the I'nitod States for a-. oars. 
It is ostinat.'d that between .'0,r)('* and ju/)(^.0 copie, ;;ert .mugglod into th. countrv 
by literate tourists ro'turning ir na "iris, wliero LLYS^i k'o s openlv publish.nl. 
Atter.pt.-, to publish the book m the Lnitod states or in hai/.land had resulted lu ^nn- 
fiscitL'Mi, but R<indo,n House h>id d,'L ided t(> publish an Aiicrican editi^^n. So togetfier 
Ernst and '"Bennett flurf ^editor of Flandon Mouse) decided r(> tr> to make a to^t c, so 
of Ei; SSES and order^^d a cop\ . Ironic illy, tfie cop> slipj^'d thr(^ugh th» watMulc. ^ 
-It Cm toins and had to bo rtturnLcJ to tht;-, -,o is to h iv. tiio bf^ok tested umh r the 
<i.nena .ait to the 'anil " 

ihe two grounds (^pp-^ing tiu i-portation of M fSSES re (]) th^ use four- 
letter Aagl^-'; ixi !) wi ) Ir. and liu troikness of th ■ str-a'/ con sc i (nisno s s > -. 
depicted in the dr'. I ,^ ni the ' .o ^ t iiiportaait chare tor. 

Ernst r.ay-. th it h. li^- - that the surest 'm^ li lose \ ca.se inv<^lviiig tlm . 
pirticular sin>',le w.ra t r» b. ipoUn^^tit for the wcu^l'. u ,o in i bt^^k ot digiut^, 
and distinction. lie n.ised his r^.f^ns.' of SSES on thi . prmiiso. fust prn>r t,. 
the beginning of th- trial, \ bright and ( ipabh^ i;overni,Rnt prosecuting att(^rne,. 
strapped Ernst ano' virtu illy ie'> aro.;le(]jM J ci<d. tt. .nrpri ed , Ernst asked him wh' he 
wa. so sore he .<uldn't win. Hi- or- .outer r-'^Wi-d, "i^- onK way to v.in the case 
1., r. for 'i ! ur-lett. r ^.-rd i • 'o < . -^i .M lio.V I'no p>'L/ md 

he will :Dupprt. > the book. Infor^niiN iv 1 ( m't lo that." 

When Ernst i.k.d wh', th. po.r ; 1 L ^w prudid.t ...pli-'U 'V. ^ ause tdi< i e is i 
Q i n the ( our trixM.i . " 

ERIC 



Ernst lo(»kt'd around and, sure enough, there was his wift^. To his credit, Ernst 
did pc^int uut that the woman was his wll^c, that she was a former newspaperwoman and 
a present school tccn.iier--^o the wt^rjs wouldn't sht)ck her. (What does that s<iy about 
schoolteachers?) 

At .my rate, the prosecution chose not to use the "word" .irguinent, so Ernst 
availed himself of the opportunitv , He explained the sad hypocrisy and Lick of real- 
ity displayed by people in our culture--in all culture5--w[iere certain fictional and 
liistorical words were concerned, and tlien ho explained tlic etymology of each word. 
(HereVs where his wife was a true helpmate; she'd written books on word origins.) 

When I got to the word '"tuck," I explained how one of the possible deriva- 
tions was "to plant," an Anglo-Saxon agricultural usage. The fart. or used to 
fuck the seed into the soil. I told the judge I liked the word. I didn't use 
lU in parlors because it nade me unpopular, but the word had strer.;/'h and in- 
tegrity . 

"In fact, your Honor, it*s got more honesty than phrase:? that . ofh-rn authors 
use to connote the same experience." 

"For example, Mr. Ernst?" asked the Court. 

"oil-- 'they slept together.' It means the same thip^.'' 

Ihe Judge smiled. "That isn't even usually the truth." 

At that moment I knew that the case was half won. ('HiE BEST [S YET. . ., 
p. 116) 

To score the second point, Ernst injected a personal note. Judge Voolsey asked 
11 Lm if hti had read ULYSSES. Ernst explained to tlie judge that he had tii-d to read 
tilt, book about ten years eirlier but had been unable to do so. To pr^^oa^o for the 
tri.il, lu\D to read the book. Wlule he was reading it, Ernst was invited to make 
a p'xch. Er.i^t said that ,i ^ he wa-^ addressing his audience, he was concentrating 
Mn wii.it he had to tell then. As he finished, however, iie ^aid he realized that he 
had il-o '),.en thinking, abcMit the tiigh windows at the side ol the room, the clock 
in th. rear, the littlt^ old It'/ in the second rt)w-, the ') iby in the fourth row, and 
innurierable other tidbits. 'ilicn he -lid, 

"Judge, that's riASSE'-. I went back to my re idin^ with a new apprecia t ic>n 
>f Toyct.''s technique, tl.e stream of consci .nisness put into words. And lu^w, your 
h'Mior, while arguing to win this case I thought [ wis intent only on this book, 
but frinkl>, wiii le pleading before vou, I've also bo^'P thinking about that ring 
around your tie, how your K^wn does not fit tou well on your sh<->ulders, .md the 
pictTire of r,Gorge Wash in^^, ton ba :k of yc)nr bench." 

lb" iud;;e smiled. "I been vorried .ibout the la-,t part of the bcn^k, Init 
now L under''tand many parts about which I've been indount. I hi.ive listened 
1 mt.'ntl; as [ kn.>w iiow but I nu^t conto^c that \/iile listening to you I've 
\ ! -^o heen thinking ibout that flepji** Iwh i te cliair behind V(ni." 

")udr,e," i ^aid, "thit's the bo(>l," (YWE tW.S : 1 - E i . , ., p. IWi 
In ^'c^e .oolsev's heautiiuib written '^pinion has olt.-n 'v t -i re id uid certain]-. 
' i.'.-a ri.'^iember«- d . Sever. i I lines arc p irt i cuLtr 1 'v worth nolinj,: 

p., words .;liic!i ar^ criticized as dirt^ are olfl '-'axon words kno'wn to rilmosc ill 
J .la^' L veiitur**, t' uMp. .o^-^^m^^ i ..; ^re stn h ^'(p-^is as would tie naturill\ and 
,.i)iriiniv u I ^< 1 lev- , ) ' :io t.pe-' o' I'^W- '..mom* liie, pir/sical .tiul mental, 
. 1 seel- inp t{i (] ' riP' . la respect nl th< r»'cnrreat t :r,e r'.;e ac ot the theme 

0 ... tp. lads . In ^ P i ra e te r , H must abviv. ro-r-r^Pered tiiat'his 

1 ,< to' wi .^Mti- rir: !us se'ison ^^nring ^CKN^f)n P^: '-i AWWW M)'' ihl* 

'•j .CE\'! , p. . . - i :\^.^r.''. iiav, therefor", h- a.^,itt, - into tPe ''iuto(' Stato^.. 

■' k:: .opi.iiiP' tpk shL'\r''}5 r^r niE obscene, p. i-'^'- 

f.rn^.* pohevs th it tp^r- if tv(^ s i .tPii f leant p.irt tp« V.o.,]s''\ d.- i^^K'n 

'ir !' ..E-. wi iii'P',. i IP it i-ntiretx, n^t r)\ p j i P' ^ -r word-, •-cotv, 
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Judge Woolsey stated that a book should be judged not by its effect on the abnormal 
or the young, but rather by its oiCecc on Lhc average iiian. 

A postscript. rh*^ government appealed fud^u Wuulsey's decision to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, bu: found that WooIgcIv's (keisLon was sustained by a vote of two 
to one. fhe concurring opinions wero frui. I'm tw- !1<ukLs--I earned and ^^ugustas. The 
Government of the United States chose not to ippeal to the Supreme Court. (CENSOR- 
SHIP: lllE SEARCH FOR HIE OBSCENE, p. 106) 



CENSORSHIP IN VIRGINIA - - - Paul Slayton, Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg 

A ghost stalks openly and blatantly across the Commonwealth of Virginia. He 
strides over the tidal flats of the Chesapeake Bay, Lhrough the foothills of the Pied- 
mont, and into the valleys and hulls of the Appalachians and his misty fo^-m is to be 
glimpsed from the bustling suburbs of Washington, D.C. to the Dismal Swamps. The long- 
gaited ghost is that of Virginia's Royalist Colonial f.overnor Berkely, who thanked God, 
" . . that thorp were no scliools or printing presses in Virginia." There are, oi course, 
printing presses and schools in Virginia today, but tiie intellectual descendents of 
Governor Berkely would severely circumscribe educational functions and the dissemina- 
tion of information iC the}' could but work their will. 

They are trying: Item: a "patriotic" group in Fairfax County would prohibit the 
use of Dorothy Sterling's novel MARY JANE in the school.^ because it depicts "the Amer- 
ican way of lite in an unfavorable light." Item: a "concerned" group in a Tidewater 
community would remove from the lil)rary shelves such "Black Culture Stuff" a. f;urdon 
Parks* Tm LE/\RNING TREE and Robert Lipsyte''^ TTO CONTENDER. Item: a Piedmont C^^ion- 
wealth's attorney would ban such publications as PLAYBOY within the geographical lim- 
its of his community. And, not tc be outdone by their fellow censors, a group ol nar- 
ents in a Southwestern Virginia ccnmnunity banded together under tlie leadership a 
local minister in an unsuccessful attempt, culminaLing in Lhe courts, to ban a litera- 
ture anthology series adopted lor use Ln the sch(ii)ls by both loeal and staLe schoc^l 
boardb. Their ccmplaint was that this series contained iiu'itor La which wev^' "nb-i cnr 
and blasphemous," "c omnuni st- insp ired" and "anti-Christian." In addition to Lho ban on 
the anthologies, this group sought lo oust tlie sc:u»ol supei intendent, the dir^c Lor oi 
instruction, and the local textbtiol" adoption comfaiLteo tor their roles in bringing 
these subversive materials inLo classrooms ot the Coi-imonwoa 1 Lh . 

This is an illustrative, not an oxha^stive li^LinK t)! ct^nsorship attempts in llw 
state. What is tiie not etfecL ni these censorshL[) oiiorts up^m schools? Inconclusive: 
A lew schi)ol divisions have acLod positively tiirou. h such actions as adopting policy 
statements incorporating plans of action alom: the line re ummended by the :;CTK i n 
its RiniT TO UFjVi) pro.,ram. Tlu^ Vir-inia C<uuu i 1 iu Ttsic t rs of English and the ^'ir- 
Kinia Council on Eng'isii Education naveestahl i shed actKsi ..roups to assist school di- 
visions in shoring', up their defrnso against t ir cen' or'. av<1 t(i give aid and support 
to teachers and school tiivisions undor attack bv l\)o censors. Still, the predominant 
result has l^een retreat and retrench::ien t by toacnors. Librarians and administrators, 
seeking to "ward-ofL" the censors by avoid all Materials (,)r ideas v;hich mivht be 
contriwers L.il —a futue and solt -del r-at ing approacli which in a short while may ro.ult 
in literrtturo classc-, usin^ a ^ reading nkitter -natcii book covers and cereal i'0.;e' , the 
only non-cnnt reavers 1 al " 1 1 1 ra ture" reniaining to them. 



SliOPTALK 

Looking f< ' vvo 1 1 -wr 1 1 ton and 'riot historv of court decisions alxnit obscomty and 
the prvjf^ahle impact r*s,(-Mf :.upT(^no (.our t docisnnis on libraries aiv! loacsin,, 
Then reatl Cbarl(^s Kembar's "obsc^'uity anrl the Constitution: A Diflerenr Oi^'nion,' 
PUBblSIfER'^ WKEKI.Y, J.in.T*, 197'*, ])p. 77-79. And s'hilo v(ni'ro at tliat, read Tom- 
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bar'^ fine book. THF END OV (mSCKNCTY fN\':Kand(nn [(Uis .< . 1 <)bH) . Alsc^ a ^antai,! -apor- 
back • 

-if' - 



CKNSOKSHIP: WlUT TO DO ABOUT IT? A MODEST PROPOSAL 



Roll in Doum, Western Michigan University 

If the purpose of education in our society is to develop free and reasoning human 
beings wiio can think for theniselvt and exercise so If -mot ivat ion and self-determination 
while at the same time learning to live profitably, compassionately, and cooperatively 
with their fellow man, then censorship is counterproductive. Since censorship is based 
on the assumption that one's own tastes and standards and judgments cannot be trusted, 
the standards and tastes of a few (the censors) must be imposed on the many. Surely, 
this is counter to the purpose of developing a free, reasoning human who thinks for 
hims^'lf. Too, censorship, in limiting our freedom Lo read/view/hear, limits our free- 
dim to explore ideac, puruse truth, and choose from alternatives compatible with our 
individual needs and interests. Such a limitation retards self -motivation and self- 
determination. And, since the ccmsequence of censorship leaves us with an inadequate 
exposure to the personalities, attitudes, values, and ideas across cultures and a dis- 
torted picture of the human experiences and problems within societies, we develop a 
transmogrified sense of compassion for and community with our fellow man. 

IVo documents frequently cited in the literature on censorship are the NCTE * s 
THE STUDENTS' RIQIT TO RE/\D and the American Library Association's FREEDOM TO READ 
STATEMENT, Each asserts that the freedom to read and the freedom of access to inform- 
atior are basic to an elightened, democratic society. Each, too, asserts tliat these 
freedoms are threatened by the censor and must, therefore, be reaffirmed and defended. 

The intent of tlie XCTE to proL.-ct the students' right to read and to affirm the 
t»''ach"rs' j)r«^fessi onal duty Lo select books is clt-ar. 

Th,^ ri.;''t to read, like all rixi;hts guaranteed ur implied within our constitu- 
tional tracliti<m, can 'u^ usfd .■.•iscly i>r to^^li lily. I:i nany ways, education is 
.in nffort to. improve the quality o[~ choices npon to nan. but to deny the free- 
d<>n ot choice in ftjav that it may invvMselv ust?d is r.^ destroy tiie t roedom it- 

</Lf. F(^r this reason, wc^ rf^^:pect th^- rijj^ht of individnaJs ti) be soloctLve in 
Hieir ov/n reading. But for thf' Scime reason, we oppose oi forts of individuals or 
groups to limit tlie froedom of ch.oice of ith^^rs Or to impose their c-.vrn standards 
or tastes upon the conmunity at large. 

The right of any individual n(^t just to rorA but to read \^/ilatever he wants to 
r^!ad is basic to a democratic society. This right if. based on an assumption that 
tiio oducated and readir.' nan possesses iud.;mr'nt and understanding and car be 
Lruste<i '.;i th the determination of liis o^m actions. In effect, thf^ reading man is 
I reed frcjm tho honds of discovering all things and all facts and all truths 
ll.nni/',^ his o.vTi <liroci expi 'r Lc^nc f-s , for iiis reading allcn;^ hiin to meet j>eoi.le, 
d/-batr ph i l('-.('i)h 1 o''. , md ♦-xperionce f^vents far beyond tne narrow coni ines ot iiis 
nv/n f'Xistenc*'. 

• . • 

In .electing books lor n idum by young people, Fngiish teachers c<insider the 
oont r ibut Lt;n which odc:i \;orl may make to th<' <'ducation of the reader, its aesthet- 
u value, its h(mesty, its readability for a particular group oi studonts, ana 
lis -i{>[M'aL t" adolescents. EngliMi teachfT^, ho. -(/or, may use different works 
'(•r diiter.-nt .>urpose' . The criteria tor chiM-siiu, a /;ork tn be r»'a(i by an entire 
£_ lass are s .run 'hat di::erenl tr(vn the criteria K^r ch(^-sing, \;(^rks to be read by 
s:iall gr(ni])S. 

• « 

What a y^Mtu; reader r^'t ' ^ ^(m anv b<Mj|« depetuls h<y{]] i^v the selection and (^n 
t ae reader bims.'ll. A t^sun^'r diould choose b{)oks .;ith an awareness ^^i the 
student's interests, bis rrMding a!)ility, his ment.il and emotional laaturity, and 
the values b(> may ch^rive from tha^ reading. A with-^ I-mrwledge oi many works, ct.minion 
^.ense, an<l pr oi ess i (^nal dedication to .tudents and tn literature will suide the 
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■r. -naUnf. his selections. The community that entrusts students to the 
teacher in ^^^^J^^^ ^^^^^Jf '^^^^^l^ ,1,, trust that teacher to exercUe prot>ssio.al 
rur,.:L in'^eleSiror rec^endln. hoo.s . (THE STUU,m'3 Ricn TO READ, 
Urbana, NCTE, 1972, pp. 7-9) 

STATEMENT cieclare: ^^^^^^^^^ continuously under 

attick >ri.ate .roups and public authorities in various parts of the country 
are wo;kirr^o remove books from sale, to censor textbooks, to label contro- 
versial 'books to distribute lists of 'objectionable' books or authors and to 
purge librarie . These actions apparently rise fr.™ a view that our -tiona 
^^adition of free expression is no longer valid; that censorship and supp ession 
Tre ; ded o avoid the subversion of politics and the corruption oC -rals 
We as citizens devoted to the use of books and as librarians and publishers 
responsltli for disseminating them, wish, to assert the public interest in the 
nreservation of the freedom to read, 

we Ire deeply concerned about these attempts at suppression. 
attempts rest on a denial of the fundamental premise of democracy: that the 
attempts re.t on -g- his critical judgment, will accept the good and 

:cr'thrbad!"'Th'e :::so:::"pubUc and pnvitet assume that they should deter- 
mine wliat is good and what is bad for their felloe, citizens. 

Wo rust Americans to recognize propaganda, and to reject ^^^^ 
KSTi-ovf. thPV need the help of censors to assist them m this task. We do not 
bel ^e "v are p epared' to sacrifice their heritage of a free P-ss in order 
to be Protected' against .^.at others thi.k may be bad for thetn. We believe 
thet stiU 'avor free enterprise in ideas and expression. (Westchester Con- 
e.en e " m rican Lih'rary Association and the American Book Publishers 

Council, FREEDOM TO KE.XD STATEMENT, Chicago: ALV, May 25, 19.3, revised Jan- 
uary 28*, 197 2, p. 1) 

. -1 ,-' -r-TF'' T'lF <^TUDENTS ' RlCrlT TO RE;\D affirms the Council's 
'h'"; t:^^' tor student use, the AI^ ' s FREEDOM TO 

^S^^^^^^ ",e Association's trust in the lih.a..an's right to select 

It is in the public interest i.>r pui<lishers and librarians to make available 
the w.les'diversity <>f views and expressions, including those which are uu- 
orthodox or unpopular with the truijority. 
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■ 'it is the responsibility o. publishers and U'.rar i ans to give full 

X "a o one CU'es tches tor Con. er.n. .1 tue American Library Association 
iTtul LeHcan Book Publishers Ouncl, FKl-T.DOM TO KF.M) STATEMENT. Chicago: 
ALA, May 25, 1953, revised January 28, 19/2, pp. 2-3) 

in sun, then, both the NCTE and the AlA agree that th. public 's right ^-''^J^^ 
a fundam^Il democratic guarantee and must be protected. Unfortunately sue s • e 

Tnf nrincinlo no mtter how valid and hopetul, cannot alone promise the attain 
ments ot , th.e ever- increasing number ot censor ,h,p inci- 

Tnts'in re:a::r ^ri^d^^e the release of the statements above-and r don ' t mean 
: :;i; an ca.se and eHect relationship.) To inhibit censorship n^-^^ 

--h-tio^ --^i: t:a:t7-^ -i:-i;:c;gni;ingib s! b . • 

NCTE and the .VLA recxnn.end a course o, action wt.ch promises to n.n.it cens -rsh.p. 
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and a recent research study tends to confirm the course of action as valid In brief 
both professional organizations recommend that schools design and adopt a board- 
approved written hook selection policy-a statement explaining the purpose, method, 
and criteria used to select books for class and individual use-and a written book 
complaint policy-^a statement explaining the procedures used to acknowledge and re- 
solve objections to books selected. 

The NCTE recommends: 

In each school the English department should develop its ovm statement 
explaining u'tiy literature is taught and how books are chosen for each class 
Ihis statement should bo on file with the administration before any complaints 
are received, ' 

Operating within such a policy, the English department should take the follow- 
ing steps: 

Establish a conunittoe to help other English teachers find exciting and 
challenging books of potential value to students in a specific school. 

Devote time at each department meeting to reviews and comments by the Ibove 
committee or plan special meetings for this purpose. . . Require that each 
English teacher give a rationale for any book to be read by an entire class 
Each teacher should explain why he chose the book for a particular class and 
what his objectives are with regard to the specific problems, needs, and inter- 
ests of that class. He should also identify any problems in the theme, tone, 
stance, or style of the book and how he will answer the censor, and the teach- 
ing approaches that will best serve the interests of literature, the book, and 
his students, , . 

Report to the administration the books that will be used for class reading 
by each English teacher. 

Such a procedure gives each teacher the right to expect support from fellow 
teachers and administrators wbon-ver someone objects to a book (TliE STUDENTS' 
RIGHT TO READ, pp. 13-14) 

And, if /when an objection is received, the NCTE recommends the following course 
of ac t ion : 

If the complainant telephones, listen courteously and refer him to the 
teacher involved. That teacher should be the first person to discuss the book 
with the person objecting to its use. 

If the complainant is not satisfied, invite him to file his complaint in 
writing, but make no commitments, admissions of guilt, or threats. Indicate 
that a form for the complaint will be sent to him, ' 

li the complainant writes, contact the teacher involved and let thai teacher 
call the ccTmplainant. . . If the ccmplainant is not satisfied, invite him to 
1 ile his complaint in writing on a form to be sent to him. (THE STUDENTS' 
RIGTIT TO FIEAD, p. 16-17) 
The advantage of such a standardi;^ed procedure, according to the NCTE is that it 
. . . will take the sting iram the first outburst of criticism. When the 
responsible objector learns that he will be given a fair hearing through 
following the proper channels, he is more likely to be satisfied. The idle 
censor, cn the other hand, may w(^ll he discouraged from taking further action. 
(TflE STUDENTS' RIGHT TO READ, p. 17) 

Although there may be more hope than certainty in the claim that the procedure 
will appeal to "the responsible objector" and discourage "the idle censor," the 
demand that the objection be filed in writing on a standardized from ("Citizen's 
Request for Reconsideration of a Work") will require the objector to reflect serious- 
ly on a number ot issues concerning the book and his objection; it requires him, in 
effect, to evaluate the book and its use with reason and insight. 
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once the objector complrtes the form and submits it to the proper school author- 

it-v the NCTE recommends: , ^ 

.ty. reviewing complaints should be available on short not.ce t-o 

consider the completed 'Citizen's Request for Reconsideration of a Work and to 
call in the complainant and the teacher involved for a conference. Members ot 
the committee should have re-evaluated the work in advance of the meeting, and 
the should be prepared to explain its findings. Membership ot the comnuttee 

.K„..,H ..^.o.rnv include an administrator, the English department chairman, 
ZdTt least't^o^lassroom teachers of English. But the department might con- 
sider ^he ad/isability of including members from the community and the local 
or state NCTE affiliate. As a matter of course, recoranendations from the com- 
mittee would be forwarded to the superintendent, who would in turn submit them 
to the board of education, the legally constituted authority in the school. 
(THE STUDENTS' RIGHT TO READ, p. 17 and 19) 

The ALA although In a less comprehensive manner than the NCTE, also recommends 
that every school and public library formulate and use a written book selection and 

complaint policy: ,. ., ■, 

To combat censorship efforts from groups and individuals, every library 
should take certain measures to clarify policies and establish community 
relations. While these steps should be taken regardless of any attack or pros- 
pect of attack, they will provide a firm and clearly defined position if select- 
ion policies are challenged. As normal operating procedure, each library should. 

1 M.,.n ta7^a definite materials selection policy . It should be in written 
form and approved by the board of trustees, the school board or other 
administrative authority. It should apply to all materials c'lually. . . 

2 Maintain a clearly defined method for handling co mplaints. Ba^^ic re- 
quirements should be that the canplaint be filed in writing and the com- 
plainant be properly identified before his request is considered. Action 
should be deferred until lull consideration by ^PP'^^P'^^f ^i";^!'"^';!" 
authority. (American Library Association, H(V LIBRARIES CAN RESIST CEN 
SORSHIP, Chicago: ALA, l-ebruary 1, 1962, revised January 28, 19/^, P- >■) 

In substance, the recommendations of the NCTE and the AL.\ propose that a written 
book selection policy contain, at minimum: 

1. A statement of the philosophy and objectives of materials selection. 

2. A statement that the governing board is legally responsible tor t!>G select- 
ion of instructional materials. -ui . 

3. A statement detailing the delegation of the selection responsibility .o 
appropriate certified personnel. ^^^„^i 

4. A statement of the criteria to be used in the evaluation of instructional 

5. Tdesc'ription of the procedures to be applied in the evaluation and select- 
ion of instructional materials. 

And the ALA and NCTE recommend that a written book complaint policy contain, at 

minimum: ^^.^^^^ ^^^^ selection policy meeting ALA and NCTE recommended content. 

2. A statemart that the complaint be filed in writing and the complainant prop- 
erly identified. „,-r,..n 
3 A statement requiring the establishment of a committee of the teacher group 
concerned with the selection of the material in question to rt^view the 
complaint, and make appropriate reccmimendat ions to administrative author- 

4. ritatement authorizing the appropriate administrative authorities to act 
on the evaluation committee's recommendations. 
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Our concern, however, is not just with the substance of the NCTE and ALA recom- 
mendations, but with the eff octivoness of the recommendations. We must ask, "Does 
the aso of a board approved written book selection and complaint policy effectively 
inhibit censorship?'' The findings of a study I concluded a year ago tend to answer 
this question in che affirmative. (RoUin G, Douma, BOOK SELECTION POLICIES BOOK 
COMPLAINT POLICIES, AND CENSORSHIP IN SELECTED MICHIGAN PUfiLiC HIGH SCHOOLS 'u of 
Michigan doctoral dissertation, 197^, pp. 1-151, passim .) Encouraging, huh?' Let me 
summarize the study-its purpose, method, hypotheses, and cone lus ions --and then offer 
my modest proposal. 

The purposes of the study were (1) to describe the content of the various book 
selection and book complaint policies used by a selected sample of Michigan public 
high school English departments; (2) to compare the effects these policies have on 
the inhibition or resolution of consorshipl and (3) to provide a complete, sample 
book selection and complaint policy modeled on the best characteristics of the policies 
examined during the writing of the study. A questionnaire was mailed to each of 224 
English department chairmen who taught in the public high schools of Michigan's six 
largest cities and their metropolitan areas; 127 replied. The respondents were asked 
to explain the nature of their schools' book selection policy, book complaint policy, 
and encounters with censorship incidents during a two and one half year period. 
Sixty-four (50 per cent) of the respondents reported that their schools received at 
least one objection to a book selected or recommended by an English teacher during 
the period covered by the survey. Sixteen (25 per cent) of these 64 reported that 
their schools removed fron use the "objectionable" book. 

The data from the questionnaires also supported the three hypotheses of the 
study. Specifically, the data showed: 

1. Most English departments do not have a written policy explaining the pro- 
cedures and criteria used to select books. Only 24 of the 127 chairmen 
reported that their school's have a written book selection policy, and only 
7 of these 24 policies contained content recommended by the ALA and NCTE. 

2. Most English departments do nor have a written policy explaining the i^ro- 
cedures used to ackno\.;ledge and resolve objections to hooks selected or 
reconnncnded. Only 49 of the 127 chairmen reported that their schools have 
a written book complaint policy, and only 4 of these 49 policies contained 
content recommended by the ALA and NCTE. 

3. English departments -./ith no written policy are less successful in inhibiting 
or rc^solving censorship than English departments with one i ^ both of the 
written polici-^s. Ot the 26 schools without a written policy which received 
objections, 9 (about 33 per cent) removed books; of the 38 schools with one 
or both of the written policies which received objections, 7 (about 18 per 
cent) removed books. Furthermore, the data revealed that no books were 
removed in schools wherr> officials adhered to a written selection and com- 
plaint policy containing content recommended by the ALA and NCTE. 

While factors not touted in my study may have influenced my conclusions, the 
data in hand suggest that the use of a written book selection and complaint policy 
containing ALA and NCTE recommended content effectively inhibits censorship. I 
tiu^rofc^rr modestly propose tliat such policies be desigiK^d, approved and adopted !)y 
^(•veriiing school boards, and used by all public secondary schools. 

To aid you, I offer sample pages from a '^modeT' selection policy containing ALA 
and NCTE recommended content. (The complete selection and complaint policy should 
contain an Introduction, the Philosophy and Objectives nf Materials Selection, tlie 
Legal Authority for Selection with Appropriate Citation of State Statutes, the Dele- 
gation of Authority for Selection to Professional Personnel in the School District, 
Reference Aids Used in Selection ot Materials, Criteria Used in Selection of Materials, 
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procedures for Handling Objections to Materials, and Complaint .orms Separate Com- 
plaint Forms should be developed to cover 1. Books. 2. Other Printed Materials. 3 
Audio-Visual Resources, and 4. Outside Speakers.) The "model" is a composite of what 
seems to me the most inclusive and explicit elements in those policies sent by my 
sample as well as in dozens of other policies I encountered elsewhere during the pre- 
paration of the studv. Where ellipses appear in the "model." the reader is expected 
to enter the name ot' whatever person or committee seems most appropriate for his 
school or department . 

DELEGATION OF AUT HORITY FOR SELECTION 

Since the board of education is a policy-making body, it delegates to the pro- 
fessional personnel of the school district the authority for the selection of instruc- 

'""in'"librarj';aterials selection, responsibility for selection and acquisition is 
delegated to the librarians and teachers, who carry out the practices in accordance 

with this selection policy. ^ • i k„ 

The selection of required texts for a subject is determined cooperatively by the 
staff members of the department or school concerned. Optional, suggested or outside 
readingcalled for by individual teachers is left to the careful and considered judg- 
ment of the teacher of the class concerned. . i p 

In addition, each school may provide a selection of reading materials for sale 
to students and each school may provide facilities for special orders by students. 
Responsibility for the operation of such sales shall be placed within. . . 

TRTTKRIA USED IN THE SELECTION OF MATERIALS 

"is'sS^be selected (1) to fill the needs of the individual -hool dur- 
riculum based on the knowledge of administrators and faculty and (2) to C^ll t>e 
nlZl ol the individual student, based on the knowledge of administrators, taculty. 

''"^TrOth-'enromrass'ing factual accuracy, authority, integrity, and balance-shall 
he a basic requirement in the selection of inf om.ational materials. Ar t - -encompass - 
'ne qufl itierof imagination, creat iveness . style appropriate to the idea, stimu at- 
In, p^es^atltion. vitality, and distinction of format-are important factors in the 
selection of books of fiction, and of nonfiction as well. TMnncTHM nf 

In all cases, choice of materials will he made with the idea of INCLUSION of 
fho hPsr available rather than EXCLUSION for fear of pressure from an individual or 
Xp tC Public School District agrees with the National Council of Teacher 

Tf En;u!h that "the value and impact of any literary work must be examined - a whole 
and nSt in part-the impact of the entire work being more important than the words 

or^ncidents out of which it is made." (^HE STUDENT. R CHT TO READ p. 8) 
' Provision will be made. then, for a wide range of materials on all leve s of 
difficulty. w,Lh a diversity of appeal, and presentation of varied points o view 
w h the f nal decision for selection resting upon whether life is P-sented n ts 
tiue proportions, whether circumstances are realistically dealt with, and whether 
the material is of literary value. 

Fll^iof is's™ed to meet the needs of students varying m reading ability. 
sociaFbtd^round. and taste. Fiction is selected not only to represent literary 
merit but a? o to provide books that are competent and successful in a 1 ca egor.es 

f ic ion and to provide enjoyable experiences for readers of all abn.ty eve s 
A though it is impossible to set up a single standard of literary exce lence. t is 
the po?icv to solert firti.n wh ,vh is well written and based on authentic hunan 
IxLri^'.e and to exclude fiction which is incompetent, cheaply sentimental. i.u.P- 
tlon:;rs;n:ati:it or morbid or erotic, and false in its representation o, human 

experience. 
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Periodicals , newspapers, and pamphlets shall be selected on the basis of present- 
ing tactual information, matter of timely or current interest, divergenL points of 
view, value in reference, and accessibility of contents ul.rough indexing 

^ Propaganda pamphlets are expected to be one-sided, but only those whose publish- 
er s name and statement of purpose are clearly indicated will be selected 

Film and tit-mstrip selection follows the general policies and ohjoctives out- 
lined tor all other instructional niaterials. Film content, subject matter and 
treatment are evaluated in relation to their validity, lasting value nr" tii^iely impor- 
tance, imagination, and originality, Criteria fqr selection of filmstrips include 
content, quality of the visual material, accuracy, and clarity of accompanying script 
or recording, importance of the subject in relation to curricular needs and the 
unique contribution o!: this medium in conveying subject matter. 

Recording, musical and nonmusical, in literary and non literary fields are 
selected by the same general principles applied to the selection of other instructional 
materia s, plus consideration of the value of sound in conveying the subject matter. 

Materials obtainable without charg e should be free from excessive amounts of 
acve.cising, distortion of fact or misleading statements, with the exception of n- ^- 
paganda material as noted earlier. In addition, gifts are accepted on the same 
general principles applying to the selection of other instructional materials. 

CRIl-ERTA CONCERNING SUBJECTS OF FREQUENT CONTROVERSY 

In the selection of materials on religious and quasi-religious subjects pre- 
ference IS given to the work of informed, well-established authors whos' views may 
be ot concern to the =Jtudents using the material, no matter how unconvent ional or 
contrary to tradition these views may be. Works which tend to foster hatred or in- 
tolerance toward racial groups, cults, religious organizations, or religious leaders 
are subject to very careful scrutiny and are selected only if the work in question 
las convincing curricular value. 

The selection of materials which deal with controversial problems and issues 
or provide basic factual infomation on any ideology or philosopi.v which exerts a 
strong force--oithor favorably or unfavorably-in government:, current events politics 
edncation. or any other phase of l,ie should provide as fullv as practicably possible" ' 
tor all points oi view. 

Materials will not be excluded „n the basis of the race, nationality or politi- 
cal or religious views of the author, speaker, or creator if they meet all other 

Materials which contain references to or incidents of sexual behavior violence 
or protanity are .subjected t,o a rigorous test of merit, relevance, and value in meet- 
ing the ohjcctLvcs ot the course lor which they are sel<-cted. The nuiLurity and 
experience of tne students hy whom rhe material will he u.ed are taken Lnto consider- 
ation. Elements ot sexual incident, violence, or protanity de not, however auLe- 
matically disqualily a work. Rather, the decision is made' on the basis of whether 
thematerial presents lite in its true proportion, whether circumstances are real- 
istically dealt with, and whether the material meets the ob,ectives of the course 
tor which It is selected. 
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As my family and I and many others have noticed tor the pa.t few years we .Mve been 
given a mighty poor excuse for 'Freedom of choice -d irty <.r dirtier; tilthv or 
filthier; pornographic or more pornographic. If this is freedom of choice 'l M 
much prefer we had a responsible censorship which applied some old-fashioned mor- 
al virtues te our so-called entertainment before alLn^in^ it to be pustwd on me." 
Letter to the Editor," ARIZONA REPirBLIC, April 14, 19b9, p. 7) 
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ARGUMENTS AGAINST CENSORSHIP: 
MILTON AND MILL 



Margaret B. Fleming, University of Arizona 

Cen.or.shii, is of such consuming interest as a current issue that we sometimes' , 
,,„,,t it. IS !-v no -aoans ,mlv that. Troedom of speech and of the press have been . 
hreatened many times in the' past, and these threats have -metimes produced hercac 
Lfensos of Lhe basic, human rights thus encroached upon Two of hese, 
AREOPAGITICA and John Stuart Mill's "On the Liberty of Thought and Discussion, are 
perhaps the greatest such documents in English literature. Since the reasoning 
upon which they are based usually under lies -whether consciously or not-th. Engl sh 
teacher's reaction against censorship, it may prove valuable to examine and compare 
the two essays c 

In the circumstances of their origin, the two essays are quite different. 
Milton tirst published AREOPAGITICA anonymously in 1644 as an address to Parliament, 
■provoked by tL attempt to enforce against himself and others a li-^-S^^.^ 
Parliament had passed the previous year (Frank A. Patterson, ed., THE STUDENT b 
MUTTON ^- 1930 P 114) Milton was already known as a forthright and outspoken 
aJtoca^e of u h'un^o lla; causes as divorce and reform in church government and was 
undoubtedly considered dangerous. AREOPAGITICA, like many of his other works, though 
inspired by particular circumstances that affected him personally, transcends the 
mere y personal, ''hat may well have begun with a rankling sense of injustice became 
a universal defense of freedom of the press. The personal element can perhaps st 11 
bo decerned in the passionate rhetoric of Milton's style as opposed to Mill s more 
sober and rational tone. 

••On the liberty of Thought and Discussion" is only one chapter in Mill's great 
work-^. c ns'iered'it his greatest-ON LIBERIT, published in 1859. Separated from 
llKEOPACmCA by over 200 years, it is also discinguished by a ^^^^^^1^. 
a diiferent set of philosophical assumptions. Whereas Milton was inspired '^V 
:ta;;l: to wnte AREOPAGITICA, Mill worked on ON LIBERTY --^.^^^^-f,,;;' ,^^1' ' 
revising and reworking it in collaboration with his wife until satisfied ^^^^^^ 
e^ e ented his philosophy of liberty. Where Milton's sincerity ^1^^^^^;^^/"/^^,,,. 
inrrhetoric Mill's comes through in his calm and dispassionate examination of alter 
iativesr iuton appeals to precedent and prejudice throughout his essay as much as 
to reason. Mill's appeal is almost completely rational. 

Although both Milton and Mill are strongly in the Protestant tradition, Milton's 

of Lhe inquisition: ^^^^^ ^^^^.^^ Inquisition, engendering to-^ 

gether, brought forth or perfected those catalogues and expurging indexes 
Sat rike through the entrails of many a good old author with a viola ion 
wor e than any could be offered to his tomb. (This and all subsequent 
quotations are from AREOPAGITICA , in MASTERWORKS OF PROSE, ed. Thomas 
PnrUinqnn NY* 19 2, this LS to p, 61) • ^ 
.,.ay ac"ri:::;'ufe-such highly charged language ^^^^^Jil^l^^^ 
but he resorts to several ad hominem arguments to discredit the Roman C^J^^^^'^ , 
■•unless ?t were approved and ul^d under the hands of two or three gultton friars, 
-roirtln^s fiv: iL^ri^turs are seen -gether, dialoguewise in t^^^^^^ ..^^ 
titlonage, complimenting and ducking each to other wUh their shaven reve e , 
1 ish'ly'R^maniLng that che word o. command still was se ^^^^^^^ ^/^^ir 

:pT^o^^L^n:sVti\.i^;^a:a\%^-e^^^^^^^^^^^^ - 
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As Mill points out to us in his essay, ^ 

almost all othipal dodtrineayid religious creeds ar^. . .full of meaning and 
vitality to those who originate them, and to che direct disciples of the orig- 
inators. Their meaaing continues to be felt in undiminished s'^trrength , and is 

4 ' perhaps brought out into even fuller consciousness, so long as the struggle 

lasts to give the doctrine or creed an ascendency over other creeds. At last 
It either prevai^lij, and hec^Ttu.es the general opinion, or its progress stops; it 
keeps possession of t!ie ground it has gained, but ceast?s to spread further. 
When either of these results has become apparent, controversy on the subject 
flags, and gradually dies away. (mSTERVORKS OF PROSE, ed. Parkinson, p. 266). 

In Milton *.s t ime-^ Protestantism Was not yet in such complete ascendancy over 
other creeds that it had lost meaning and vitality. Although by 1644 Cromwell was 
in power and Charles I had been banished, the power of, the Puritans in England was 
less secure than 'their absolute conviction of being right. Furthermore, the ups and 
downs of Catliolic -Protestant struggles during the previous century had made Milton*s 
Protestsmtism, and that of Parliament too, no doubt, militant indeed. When Mill was 
writing ON LIBERTY Protestantism had beerv,in undisputed control of England for over 
200 years, and we can see that controversy had flagged, since Mill can assume paren- 
thetically the 'agreement of his audience: 

If the intellect and judgment of mankind ou^ht to be cultivated, a thing which 
Protestants at least do not deny. . . (p. 262). 
In judging Milton, then, we might keep another statement of Mill's in mind as a caution 
No sob^r judge of huni^n affairs will feel bound to be indignant because those 
who force on our not/ce truths which we shculd otherwise have overlooked, over- 
look some oi those \Hiich we see. (p. 274) 

-s, 

what then, are soxno of the truths that Milton forces on our notice? The first 
f^erhaps, is his attitude toward good and evil. They are not separate and separable 
but integral parts of human experience: 

Good and evil we know in the field of this world grow up together almost in- 
separably; and the knowledge of good is so involved* and interwoven with the 
knowledge of evil, and in so many cunning resemblances hardly tt^ be discerned, 
that those confused seeds which were |mposed upon Psyche as an incessant labor 
tf) cull oiU_ and s<>rt asunder, were not more intermixed. It was from out the 
rind of one apple tasted that the knowledge of good aytd evil, as two twins 
cleaving together, leaptJd forth into the world. And Verhaps this is that doom 
which Adam fell into of kriowing good and evil, tiiac is to say, of knowing good 
by evil. (p. 67) 

To knt/w good by evil-'-this is the theme of PARADISE LOST and many of Milton *s other 
works as well. Perhaps it is best expressed in the following famous lines: 

T tannot praise a fugitive and clois\ered virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, 
that nev(2r sallies jiut and sees her adversary, but slinks out of the race, 
where that immortal gJlic,land is to be run for, not without dust and heat. 
Assuredly we bring not innocence into the world, we bring impurity much rather: 
that whicli purifies us Is trial, and trial is by -what is contrary, (p. 68) 

Later in the essay he says, "They a,re not skilful considerers of human things, 
;tio imagine to remove sin by removing the matter of sin," (p 75) and he^ives the 
example, "Thougli ye take from a covetous man all his treasure, he has yet one jewel 
left: ye cannot bereave liim of his covetousn^ss ," (p. 75) "Suppose we could expel 
sin by this means,; look how much we thus expel of sin, so much we expel of virtue: 
for the matter of them both is the same; remove that, and ye remove them botli alike." 
(p. 7S) 

"The matter of them botli is the same.'* Here is another crucial idea--it is 
attitude that ^ determines good or evil, not an object or an action in itself. This is 



riM.inis. iTit ol liaulct's "Nothing is either good or bad, but thinking makes it so." 
T(UiV l-e may not alt<-gothor share Milton's theological assumptions about the nature 
ot nap--"we brin^; not innocence into the world"--and certainly we use the terms sin 
ind ovil loss Lro<iiieutly and with less assurance, but if we recognize any moral 
~ ;aMri7<"!----aiid the issuo of con'^orship almost always has a moral basis--wo cin , T 
I 'iiir", i'larJLy quarrel with Milton's coiicIus?.on. Thinking ol our students, wc can . 

sd\ -.'ith hin, . r 1 i 

' That virtuo tiuTelore which is but a youngling in the contemplation ot evil, 5 
and know^ not the utmost that vice promises to her foUcn-zers, and rejects it, < 
,-, hut a blank virtue, not a pure; her whiteness- is but an excrcmental whiteness: 
■■■iich was the reason whv our sago and serious poet Spenser (wiiom I dare be known 

t'-Mnk a iu-ttor teacnor c'aan Scotus or Aquinas), describing Lrae temperance 
>i-\der tun pers.vi o: Guion, brings him in with his palmer through the cave oi 
Manjnon and' rv^vvr ol eart':ly blis., that he might see ana Know, and yet abstain. 
( p . 08 ') 

,,-,ide, hi. 4reat defense the value of wide and diverse reading, Milton takes 
,,,, .n Ms .■,-,av also the practical difficulties, inconsistencies, and dangers cl 

„s/,r . ■,![,. H." argues on two principal grounds: it could not .'ork, and it would not 
. ,,. df.ircd olfoct li It could. He cites other possible courses of corruption: 
drM.kuu, speech, ^cr.^i, dance, and so on. We might today add television, 
aru,,s, autctnohilos, and lavatorv walls as possible sources of corruption. 

'^Vr"l''tb^•v fell op'>n one rind ot strictness, unless their carts wcr,. eqiwl to 
'(•,M,Lit.- all otiu-r things of like aptness to corrupt tiic mind, tliat sin^'.lo en- 
i..a.M^r M.,.v- know would be but a f.md labor: to shut and fortily one '^ato against 
,,r; ..li.ti. ■• . and b.- -k^c ess i _ , .ed to leave others round about wide open, 11 w 
.s\.'.i,'ro .-,".-'ulate printing, thereby to rectily manners, must regulate all 
!.aM.>ns ana past.-ies, all that is delightful toman, u- >" 

f.,i,,.n'- insistence recognition of the "-actical problems of lue and the 
,! n,T-t it.-. oxigf^siLio is ;ell suramai i/.od in the lollowing s t.itomoiit : 

.ut 01 the worlJ. int(- ,\tlantio and Ut.-.pian polities, '.'hiLi. -.ever 
nr^iTA into use, will lu-t nend oe.r condition, but to nrd.iin wisely as in 
-I. •. ;<.rld ,.f evil, m the roJ-.t vhereot .^xi had placed us unavoidably, (j). ^ ■* } 
. bv p./i! to '^pow ..7h..ii>in e,il con.isLs--in att i ttide--an.' to ordain^ 

, ! .j'i- c r].l as It IS, n<,t a- might wish it to be: these are .'Ull>.u 

,s ih.- .ill ;r..it^ edtication ;nankind, as expressed in A {F.OR.VCITICA . 
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lis e'.sH% , appr.., aches the problem not K' msistini', on the mtn )in;. o^ 
,,1 ,.ui lives, but !../ cerislderiug the hyj.ot net ical .-xtreme:; : 'i-st, that 
trvm,; to supre... mav be true, second, ttiat is tiuy '.il-.-, o.^- 
lav be neitliot completelv true n.^r c-nplet.-l- lalse--by -ar tUe nic-t 
lilv md th. one lh.it Milton assumes fr.n.i fpo h,. ginning. bnt M , ] 1 -la es 
,h,it '■,n,l..s.- the reas,,ns aie ^ood -or an ext'-s'me ca.e, thev .ir.- net ,,ee.' 
, o.'.^.-." ( - oe then proceeds to examine ].>,-icilly each, -.ecti^.n .1 the 

,h„ .M ■-'ill's mo.t prove, a.ive challeng-, is '-is ompha-'.s on ;;uin ' s lailibilUv 
inge-- .-f anv one's as^uir.ng i n fall "i . i 1 1 ty . ile say-., "All s , bene uu; '^l/'i''- 
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-s ae is^unpti.m ol iu fallib il . tv " (n. 242) Moreover, hema!-* . . , ,;n i t i c ant 
t.ncrion b.-twe.-n using one's |udgment to guide one's own conduct an<! using -t f 
iirte US .(^'inlon upon others: J" ^ 

!her.< is the greatest difference- oetveen presuming an opinion to be true, e- 
■ ,,,so ..mtii ev.-rv opportunity for contesting it, it has not been relutod. an^. 
issuming Its tr h fer the pu-pose of 'ot permitting Its retutation. (pp. 
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The beliefs which we have most warrant for, have no safeguard to rest on, but a 
standing invitation to the whole world to prove them unfounded. (p. 246) 



A coraraon error, and one to which we are all most susceptible, is ^hat while 
everyone well knows himself to be fallible, few think it necessary lo Lake any 
precautions against their own fallibility, or admit tho supposition that any 
opinion, of which thpy feel very certain, may be one of the examples of the 
error to vvhich they acknowledge themselves to be liable. (p^ 243) 
Mill supports this statement by his example of persons who "place unbounded reliance 
only on such of their opinions as are shared by all who surround them, or to whom 
they habitually '^efer/' (p. 243) We recognize in his description the average man of 
today as well as of yesterday: 

Nor is his faith in this collective authority at all shaken by his being aware 
that other ages, countries, sects, churches, classes,, and parties have thought, 
and even now think, the exact reverse. He devolves uf)on his own vorld the 
responsibility of being in the right against the dissentient worlds of other 
people; and it never troubles him that mere accident has decided hich of these 
numerous worlds is the object of his reliance, and that the same causes which 
nvake him a Churchman in London would have made him a Buddhist or a Coiifucian in 
Peking. (p. 243) 

In order to make the last example carry more conviction today, we might revise 
it to read, "The same causes which make him a Republican or a Democrat in New York 
would have made him a Communist in Moscow or Peking," 

The examples Mill uses Lo illustrate his hypotheses are nearly all draw i roni 
relijt;ioa. The issue i^ no longer Catholicism versus Protestantism or Anglicanism 
versus Puritani.-Jm as in Milton^ s day, hut belief in God versus no belief in God, 
Mill's examples reflect one of the* maiw issues ot his time, the so-called "Victorian 
dilemma." Although the problem of censorship is as important today as it was in 
either Milton's or Mill's time, today it focuses on neigher of these religious issues 
primarily, but on conflicting^ political or educational ideologies. As atheism can be 
translate^l into Communism in today's language of controversy, so can Mill's example 
ol the law that re<luires men to profess belief in God before testifying in court be 
translated into our re(|uirement of taking a loyalty oath, fc^r certain governn\ent jobs. 
Wiien Mill says, "Under pretense that itheists must be liars, it admits the testimony 
of all atheists who are willin>j to lie," (p. 25b) we can hear the modern argument, 
"Because all Communists must be dishonor ihle, the state can accept for emplc^yment 
only those who are willing to pcM" jure themselves." Ex£^mpl(?s differ in successive 
ages, but problems and principles remain strikingly similar. 

Mill's thesis in this first part or his argument may be summarized as follows: 
An opinion may be true, and it ic is, should t rtainly not be silenced. It is 
impossible to decide the trutli o^^ an opinirn jlul anyone else without assuming infal- 
libility. T-:^ ^upress any opinion wlien it might be true would be robhin/.' the world 
and posterity of its benotit. Therefore all opinions have a right to be hcar^i. 

if tiie opinion should nH}>poii he- Icilst:, ^ays it ::hr:::ld Ltill bv ^'oard 

because it can prt^duce "the clearer percept iim and livelier impression of trutii, 
produced by its collision with ^rror." (p. 242) "If the cultivation of the under- 
standing consists in one thing Uiore than in another, it is surely in lear..irtg the 
grounds of one's own opinions. Whatever people believe, on subjects on whjcb it is 
of the first importance t ) hc-lieve rightly, they ought to be able to defend against 
at least the common objections," (p. 262) Mill also cites tlie danger to the helK^ver 
or not knowing the grounds of his (^j^mions: 

beliefs not founded ox\ conviction are apt to give way before the slightest 
semblance of an argument. Waiving, hcTwever, this poss ihili ty--assurnng, that 
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opinion abido^. in tlR" mind, but abides as a projadice, a beliof indopond 
u;ainM, ar^uiuont --this is noc the way in which truth (ju.'jit to 



f^r nold i-v a rai uMKil bcnu.. This is not knwing the truth. Truth., thus hold Is 
[Mil i^Dc superstition the Miure . . (p. 262) 
-h^' argument is ' s tr ik i u^H y reruniscent ui Milton's cannot praise a fugitive and 

|, J { :^-Lnr. . ." <^?"' ''tM, Moli.'vo that one Cciunot kn^w >ne side of a ^[ueslion 

onl%. Virtue tor Miiton.and trutti tor Mill, are dependent on their apposites. both, 
in(.('.rest un Iv , use Lu^iapiiois (^f conllict: Milton the "raco, in which that iimnortal 
.lailanvl is lo '^o run tor," and Mill the battle: 

iruth, Lu the j;reat [)ractical concerns o\ life, is so much a question of the re- 
c^\\L\]\i\^, and v.onbinin.^ of opposites, that very few have minds sufficiently ca- 

ici Mis and ij'ipartia] Iv nake the adjustment with an ai.pn^ach to cor rec tness , and 
It - as to 'H-> wade hy t'-^' rou,^il process of a strug^;le between combatants fighting 
un(h^- h...~t- i-lr '.cinrw>r^. (p. 27;) 
Al ttii'^. section h-^\s ar^^uiaont Mill comes irora extreme hypothetical positions to actual 
.oni.tKMis. Since, ho\Nt-v^'r, the reciwendat ions are the same for both extremes --that all 
'.MPts of "ie\' shionl^i be hearu thoy h'>]'.\ ^ood for the middle also. One thing Mill says 
i particular /alue tor us as teachers. It is merely another illustr^tior 
(• that v;hat is good for the extremes holds gocxi for the middle: 
be a ^:reat thinker -/ho does not recognize, that as a thinker, it is his 
duty ti' loll^v his intellect to whatever conclusions it may lead. Truth 
more even by the errors of one who, with due study and preparation, thinks 
ii"self, than by the true opinions of those v.'tio only h<^ld them because tiiey 
..w^ .uifer th(>mselves to think. Not t'nat it i-^ solely, or chiefly* to form 
....iL thinkers, that freedom of thinking is required. On th.e, contrary, it is as 
';uch. ir.o <'VCMi more indispensable, to enable average human beings to attain th^e men- 
.1 w_iture whicn they ar(> ca])able of. (p. 2dO) 

I , , VP., it v;e want for i>ur students - -our average and below average as well as 
. V- , ---for tnen t^ attain the mental stature wliich they are capable of. 
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>|,)f pssa\ focuses on freedom o\ the press, Mill on froedom of s^Hioch; 

ti lieCMiwM.; la',; as his inmiediatt oppi-nent , <ind Mill sees thr forces ^^L 
, his. i;iit Notli are t^neiiie^- o: i^verv Utiu mi t \ ranny over the mind ot 

.'th -^-o 'lan as capable of impro^'en^'UL by the conscious c:<orciso of his rea- 
,<v. anc' jiuhisMt^ .'Lvc^n kc^ss to altern..t ' ve . ir^n^.y which he can choose. It is the im- 

t h>.>.al t^ies( uT'iiuoly bj^^nan., and ^^ce humarif^ly valuable, clioic es that c(M1- 
^^v»r- 'u:- r or^ fcor. » n^]M s.' . . 
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(K\'S(H--,M f\- VTMl - - J,' 1 1. ''Muc'rnp, F-.,]:sh. fiucatmn, rt.ih Stato noard ot Education 
ar.'a''-'- . av- ro^'lv ^(-n a^ip^t^ni ^--c t.y f.-ieral policie- <u)d r(>^;u lat ions 
liKril T>ri)'/i'mr. . iiio infliH'nLe uiuu^ "oma t(' be hampering intellectual 



lU,, 1- IS en 'lrarnin> thf^ basics" so students can compete on 

,i1 ^m-, f th- sf ai\fl<ir ii •►■(! t^>sts. Tpac'u'r., nndor ^h. i s pressure, ar^ devoting. 
,1 :/rM..[' '^f t^u'ir t h^^e to drill, Tov-rtuv m ^'presc r ijU i v^'' te:<ts which 

v'./i ',11; a sL,t .tiHhi'ts m pass.o,- tr.ts. T)i;e './^lich could have bt>en dovotod to 
o:.^,r..:.-j i^tivities an.l t,^ signilicant learnin).; has I een expropriated for activ- 

i^]^' H,jt iro monsiirable and t_en trivial. 

r;^^, , .r,,.,. !i.iLao:"< : rh*-- r»vi»'r,il : U Lev has ;u-'n ttw ^--nptiasis on pluralistic 
. ,1.' 1 . . . ... , ;.e^ ome rn ( >^arv t> ' i nad^'i' L lo lutal p(un': 'M' vipw con.c ox ning mi - 

f J,. s .',.,! Mti.-r value systems--or 1 tu,;di'i.. Ihis aut.^rraMc approach iiuiy no-t be 

,3 ra>.lM, I' ^t , iiud.> .'(hicitors ,t.Mr^ -Jt'iil liM-renees and has begu:. to break 

: : I , )tn'*' t : ..--f /a i I ' :n r . ' y i nc < ri ] i • p . 
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A STATE -MINDED VIEW OF CENSORSHIP 



Edward R. Fagan , The Pennsylvania State University 

Background 

Censors and tlieir adversaries surfaced perhaps with the first written w ords : 
seme men wrote; others disliked what was written and tried to censor it. Plato 
supported censorship in THE REPUBLIC, his description of a perfect society. Doraitian, 
a Roman emperor, executed Hermogenes because he disliked Hermogenes ' written presen- 
tation of Roman history. Huxley's BRAVE NEW WORLD, Bradbury's FARENIIEIT 451 and 
(more subtly) Skinner's WALDEN II (behavior modification) ar^ more recent examples of 
the tensions between the censors and the censored. 

Last October, Bailey in a paper entitled Education and the State (Stephen K. 
Bailey, "Education and the State/* American Council on Education, Washington, D.C., 
October 11, 1973) described the paradox central to the censor vs. the censored 
problem when he wrote 

The. . . theme of this. . . meeting is a persistent human paradox: the simulta- 
neous need ior structure and antis tructure , for dependence and for autonomy, 
for involvement and for privacy, for community and for identity. Today, as we 
perceive this elemental paradox in the tensions between the academy and the 
state, it is useful to keep in mind its generic quality, (p. 1) 

If Bailey's opening statement reminds us of the openinw^ lines in Dicken's A TALE 
OF TOO CITIES it is perhaps because Bailey's extremes epitomize, like Dickens, areas 
without middle grounds. Bailey continues: 

The public interest would not, in r.*y es''imation, be served if the academy' were 
tc eajoy an untroubled imnunity. Nor could tne public interest be served by 
the academy's being subjected to an intimate surveillance by the state. . . 
Like most paradoxes. . . it reminds us of the ultimate paradox of freedom^ the 
absolute belief that only tentative beliefs may be safely permitted, (p. 1) 

It is the adversary relationship between the academy and the state which we need 
to examine, and the viowpoint represented in the material which follows will be that 
of the state. By definition, ^ tate in this context will mean any organization or 
individual who is procensorship no matter to what extent or degree. As English 
teachers, most of us are both academy and state but most of us, I'm sure, have 
traditionally supported the academy against the state without seriously considering 
the state's rationale or its posture on censorship. That the state has c right to 
defend itself just as we have the right to attack it is another assumption fundamental 
to the examination of justice in censorship cases. When the state through its 
legislators (who supposedly represent the people) awards "edifices, privileges and 
encouragements" to the academy through tax exemptions, appropriations to |^cudent 
loans, risk guarantees, contract enforcement, campus security, fair personnel prac- 
tices, support for research and--most important- -chartering and licensing, it makes 
a compelling claim on its right to question and to censure the academy. Obviously 
the state can--and in a totaiitari:.r. state frequently does --abuse that right. But 
in this countr)' thr* acadiimy is swifl to counter any state abuse of heavi i> mandated 
pcrwcr bc^f c rc the. ctatr c^^^ ^t-t; nHnmnffli^o. 

Keeping in mind the legal and political basis for the state's right to censure 
and our broadened definition of state to include anyone outside of the acad- 
emy, we can now examine some of *the reasons for censorship as i)erceived by state- 
minded people. Although hooks will be the focus lor this examination, other media-- 
particularly film and television- -are subject to tlie same filters.^ Three arl>itrrir>' 
and procensorship state concerns can bf^ defined as the "Just words," "pure fiction,'' 
and "educational filters" raytha and each 8 examine 1 below. 



lust Words , , , t 

During' the student uprisin^^s ot the late 60\s a student rioter was sliockcd that 
Ms protanity to a non-rioter cost him a inoutiiful ul knucKles. "I can't understand 
it," he conplaLnod to the; police, "it was lust words/' 

lor state-r'inded people, the "ju.^L words" argunieut is unsuppor table • There i-^ 
LOO much evidence that social crises are tused by words. Re:^ieinbor these/ 

--Oivc ne liberty, or give me death] --Libert> , equality, tiaternity. 

--Make the world safe lor democracy. --Banzai! 
--Freedt^i now! --Up the rebels.' 

--Watergate. 

These wor 1- and others like them have, in context, moved the world. Even now, 
the Chandi-like hunger strikes by Irishmen in British pri~,ons and, more recently, by a 
Russian physicist, Sakharov, prove that some men 1 ind words more powerful than hunger 
or ev'-.n 1 i f itseli. Governments rise or fall on the el f ec t ivenes^. i^f words. 

And It IS th.e control of this word power which the state mandcites to itseli 
through censorship. As Americans, wc smugly criti.ci:'(» censorship in totalitarian 
states \;ithnnt noticing that, until very recently, '.;e accepted cens ored versi^ms ol 
[listory, lingua.:.* and literature without a murmur. Statewide textbook adaptions, 
acceptance Midwestern <!ialpcl as national standard, honcnzenous ::roupin>; were, in 
a way, hi.,Lorica] spin-ot-> tmr; the wc 1 1 -cer s nred , m,: KI^J' lANi) I'KTM?:!;, That PKIMEK 
and' subseMae^L L....ti)ooks in all disciplines presented "j.H^eMa')le" contents wnich 
all student ^ were to o.poase. L v;as as guilty as any in ^u^rpt^t uat i nr, the systeio, my 
pi^int, iiowev.-r, is th.at all of us, conscmuslv or unconsciously, supp.^rt^-d n^rnr. ut 
r(»n.sorshi]) wi-icl. "e have all too recor^Lly reject^'d. 

More th^at " lust words' ar e^involved in any lan.uia^e exp^'ric^m (>. One has only to 
(>xamino the wt-rd associations, the values whi-^' a(,companv chLidren's learnnv.; of the 
alphabet in any c Mintrv to discover why Ludvi. T i t.^er.stein was movo^l to olserv(>, 
"The limits of my lan^ua^e are the limits of "ly world/' The phenomena . t t >'ens te in , 
linguistic scientists (|>>n jamin Lee Whorf, Edmund. SapLr) and cultural an t ' . -opo] 0^,1 s t s 
(Loren Fiseley, Margaret Mead) might have observed ui their ccMicerns l.r lan.;uai;c and 
Its impacts nii^ht have !)een s-wthing like that dramatized bv Lester Sinclair ui 
"A word in Your Ear: A Kadi.> F.ssav on Langua,e/' (Lester Sinclair, "A Word in Yeur 
E^r- A Kadio Essav on Lan:;;u.L. /' \A:iim(X .CA) i IiriuVCY TODAY, Mary E. and i^itriek D. 
Ur.ar-l, .ds, Chica.;o: Fci-nc- ^.-^arch Ass .ciates, 19^^)). Sinclair asks us t(^ no.ico 
thi' cultural impUcatmn. b(>hi. . r:-t '-t ' s statement l< a misbehavi nx;c h i i d . 

"John, be good:*' (American, ';ritisl, Italian, '^rfv>i- ) 

"Jean, s^a^s sa^e."' ('FrMntii, >ois ^-^a^e : be ms.>.) 

"Lin, var' MieU:" (Sr. s: , -ar snell: be nic^-.) 

"jin^ hie snil !" (N.>r^e/,ian , '^k: 2JliJ • ^ 1 nd . ) 

"ba-^ ■ .~ 0 1 art 1 5.'" (';erma' , arti/. : bo m line.) 

"Nt n«'--tf5at IS not the ii^^pi Vvfav,'' (pp. rr,*'2nS) 



Multiply t-e at)o/e-i- i t e.' lan.gnai;f patt.^rn'- ^ :>:• 1 million do stimulate 
1 i,,. n.o',.^/v' ihn- Pitt-in. ' y.^m^stor brings with bin into Trade 1) and th.- "]u-t ^(^rd 
'-,tL sc.Mni, -^u m-c t . Kmer-toi; 1 on>: ago su.^gest^'d that l)ad rhetoric mean^ bad men ; 

e -r i.' f ' nrv/f i 1 in ^ s (>s s tiv , ^ 'i. j i t ^ x > n.-nj a - u. i .nv >> . • " ^ .i. , •^ - - ^ i ^ 

:an,'ua.,e rar ♦•s lor «?1 Ou^^i/ut . 

]-idfr today's tr]/ia bombardment by mass media, Wittgenstein ml/ju want to re - 
J s,i,, observation lo not^> t'nat the limits of his language are betweoTs ?1 and 24 
in.he.--and sometime, in coloi. Mis revision might be based on tiie estinuite that 
ctiildren spond IS th.msand hcurs betore a felevision set as ccTnparfM^. to 1? tbousaiid 
..ours in sciiool fr^nn K in<b^rg<irten throu-jb. c;rad<- 12. 
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Effects of uvf?r('xposure to television are apparent in the cliche-riddcu, jingle- 
like nonsense whicii surfaces with the regularity of a ccTmmercial on students' wriLton 
work at all educational levels and in all disciplines. Richard Freednian, in "Extra- 
territorial," a book review tor the WASHINGTON P06T, (January 2, 1972) is more caustic 
about students* lan^uai'.e erosion* He'writes: 

And I know troTn experience if "like,'' "I mean," "tiopelully" were lotcibly 

expunged frorr. the vocabularies of most of our college students, Lliey u\>uld 

jabber ir^oherently or lapse into smouldering silence. 

Clearly the cult of the "new pastoralism" amor«g the young, coupled with, the 
iiupatiint immediacy vi "doin^your thing" are sym[>Li^ins oL a galloping', illit- 
eracy terrifving to contemplate in its political and cultural imp I ie at ion^ * 

Freedman's hyperbole nay be somewhat overdone, but tiie language- sLtu<ition lie 
fears is simiLir to an incident reported in Peter Farb's "The l.anguage ('<ime,'' a 
review of his book, WOllD PI^\Y in the WASHINGTON TOST (January 27, 1974) i;iiich de.s- 
cribed an unfortunate trans lat i<^n of the Japanese v/ord, mokusatsu . Moku^atsu can 
mean "consider," but it can also mean "take no notice of," and that v;as tlie one the 
English translators at Dwmei, Japan's overseas broadcasting agency, u.^cd in replying 
tu the Allie'^' surrender ultimatum to Japan, The hard 1 ii^o implied by tiie Doinei 
translation led tt^ the dispatch (;i atoinic-bomb laden Mar.asaki <ind Miriishima. 

Farb reports, "Appari-ntly if i I'.-kusat.-^u had been correctly trans latvMi, th(^ aL')mic 
bomb need never ha/e been dro;M>^'d.'' 

As the student rioter said, "It v;as just wcrd.s." 

Pure Fiction 

One ^^t tbc laughers ascriSnU to the late Jimmy Walhrr, t L>rriier m^iyor m NV-'.- \ ork 
City, goes like this: "1 :ia /e never known a girl who was ruined by a booi." Ma\ !)e 
not; at least not bv one boij'c, but hm%' about thirty b(M)ks, or liityV Couldn't v-;e 
set up a reading program or hard core pornography witii"ut permitting any c(Mitr<ist oi 
rarae with '^regular" books and then let the girl infer that the behavior-, ^he r^'ud 
about were "r )rmal " In one - en:w-, such a program would he the ne.rt step m th*' 
schoi>ls' f^rotLc play ]^rogram as depicted in Huxley's RRAll!: VJ()KT.D, and sc^^ie 
critics Le,el that the porno.^r.inhy ot siine paperbacks is anytling eut "pure" f i ' I i "U . 
For instance, (Hevehind Arory , author and critic, could hardiy be describe{! a* a 
prude, yot even h.e had strewn/ reservations about the ct fects st)me paj)(^rback non-hen]- . 
might have on students. [lis article in the SATUKD^Y El'ENING POKT (April 
'"-ntitled "^-aperback Pornc^graphy" describes his visit to what he calls trio corner 
''^mut" ste-'e. Thcre^ he peruses pa[>erhaLk cov^ers and shows the inconsisteiu le hetvr'en 
ciHo^ illustration^ and hook c^nitents, Heio\v' is one ot his d(*sc r j f't i ons . 

ihis j.ieket • h iwed a young lady w^iio was definitely uniiuppy. Siie was lyip.^ 
b»'.Lde a r ; 4'ii t - red !)ed in tii^^ middle of wh^it was p 'parent ly u '^er^v cold |><irr 
c: Africa. Wt rsc still, ^-he was about to 'ne attad-c^i iron a no<irhy jungb--i^>, 
o;: all things, anoth(»r vung lady, and worst of all, Mie .vfu-ri she evidently 
thought oi only as a trioiid. The title ot this hool w<is BY \A)W. DKV'^'^WTA) y <ind 
It was ^ubtitied A Bold N'ew Loc^k at an Old Transgression. . . Por t ray 1 ui; the 
Frightenini; Spr*Md of Lesbianism Among the Whito Worru^r of M(^dern-l)ay Atrica. 
S».w*how we managed to pass it up-- (p. 110). 

Aiiory then gof>s i^n to list sample^ titles which poriu^-pub] ish^•^s roc (^T^^'ud "ji 
you enjoyed this book", titles: I PRCHv]. BY NiGIfT, MLS b^)S^ 'S WlPi*, ( IKL ON A COIAM, 
PASSION ISIjVND, sex PACK, Tiff! lASIi OF LUST, FLY CIRL, TlfE VAVVm UlKUS. Som^ .)t our 
ant i -censor sh ip c^>lleagues would maintain that a steady dirt oi that stuit wouid 
sex -surfeit the public and he self -correcting. Amory rnaipMins that t^ a» is a va-n 
hor3 given the "lowering of morality in every f i(4d onn w^nilci care to c^»n'.ider." 
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Amorv concludes his article with censorship reconmendations as follows: 



It is high time that thinking persons stopped shouting "censorship** in the patheti- 
cillv few cases when a book is declared, by some duly constituted court, to be, 
ii\ th. C'urt's crinsidercd judgment, obscene. It's not bad nvw- ; it is probably 
very good news, and it would undoubtedly be even better news if the publisher, 
author ind booksellers of such a book had to give back all their ill-gotten gains, 
(p. I'J) 

Anorv's recomii.endations are extreme, but might curb publishers who refuse to admit 
that some readers and viewers, unfortunately, use fiction as a -udel of reality. There 
is *=?.rong evidence (Stanley Milgram and R. Lance ShotLind, TELKVISTON AND A.miISOCIAL 
BEHWIOR, Harcourt, 1973) that anti-social behavior can be triggered by media 

(including paperbacks) and that the behavic^r so triggere^I r,. times creates national 
and international problems. The Black Septomber core of the Palestinian liberation 
groups, the nilLtant core of the Irish Republicao. Army and othL-r nihilistic destroyers 
fiequentl^v citt- models or use the media as i -leans for turniuij^ Liction into fact. 

On tht :H-^itive side (^f the "pure fiction" in>Lh is an apl h j sn we have all affirmed 
students slu-nM be exposed to "good" Uteratur.-. ihc sttler^^_nt iMolies that all of us 
think that literature affects students. As [^(^inle' .'uL u\ th. previnus "just words" 
.ection ot this paper, we tend to screen studL-its' c-^- .iir^. it at icni e per iences--all soci- 
eties d'>. rVie (lifforences in screening art 1 ^turs iH' i^untudt . 

That iDiicii screening r.r; Imvc positive as well s pl native i'i't^ct^ on students is 
docunented tc- SMine extent bv Caroline Shrodes * docL'ril aissertation on b ibl iotherapy 
^^tr-'l-.p SH. r_i.-s, HIH: n - ..rRA^'^, : A IHEORETI CM • EXPERIMENTAL STUDY, 

Doctoral di-sertiti- , ! Ti-'-^aty of California, :.-rk.-l'\, l^^^') and in her subsequent 
text b'sed -n tn it rt 1 1 1 > , .SVniOi.'X/i' Tl = Rnr(/' li l^ilMMlE (Carolyn Shrodes, I. 

.a.'ii,und-. a R.'/. i'i/>-o\(l, - T' U }L{)f/i IMRfil^" l.LlHIUiUU:, : (Kford V I'rt'Ss, 1958). 
Li bLbli*>tl.-r.inv, tt " ■• ' 1 el x'lu,.^ which ])rf..uTit. -.tnkiiid's perennial problems. 
Ihest books ire th^M r- ^dfc^ L.> .Liidints with real pmh 1 ems-- i dent i ty , broken homes, 

jetl"uv/, nrejtiic', ^ ./I !ia[Kl L^a.>o . According to the theory f)f bibl iotherapy , 
iM'N'nt -/h ivi a/, r-.ad -tt literature, di-^Lover th a (others have faced their 

•ir-.ble: n-'i f'^M id -iU'i'MM-' ■ I T c^unj^ with th,'^. In " ni ' cases, according to 
S;,rv-de:., iaii- , ClaUKl. , 1"K \-C L\!;( TACE AR'iS 'MIUMFN, "'! herapeutic Read- 

1^.,.. " ]'nH: "M.-ripv ui-, Ln-K-r ^t.in 1 1 ni;, " "The M..^: c ■'irr(3L of Books," W : 

\ .^'icaM, I'M i ! \;\\ t!..i , nch h^t-v. ries have r v.-l (^r "cured" sttidents' real 
i : . !• prt;b 1' . 

rr'y s. -T' ► i 1" ^ L'P r ^--i e ' ^ 'I'll 'Sm " ■! ^>(WfAL NOVET.^ ■ / rove, 

rr.'M f'T exapf^lf. If is appa^-i'M t'^iL I'oo. s a^^l oL't^r : ) -1 i a do inilurncc ho- 
:-a L.>r ( .riiuw'. '1 o ci'^^u.^ L' ^- "."ir - i lc t i orV rnytl', porlui])'. ti'o national shock which 
tolb^;»»d a dr s^t i pL i o'^ oj a ,.roup o- L(>en-a ed in-vs fn^.i "'.o'-tf^n, Mi? ss acini '^etts , 

area dou* iv a der^-lick v;iL. .a oli.uj and hurnin^', 'aim to d<-alh mi^ht serve. Scv- 
• ral peopl(^ ]>-'.n'."d -u! at i .e net! ods used !>. ti:" boys \v'rTo graphically por- 
r-r.'f^d in a ' M 1: ^ '>n<' nr "^v;o ni.'.las pre'/i<'ns to ilu^ incident, and that l^e bov.s 
taa '.a.f 'is^-d I'ai I presenilation as a :uodel. The repl> one olLicial to that 
c'ar M. V e. I'lat th«^ tv;o f-^ents werr' only a cijinc idonce , th.at tiie TV pro^ranu 
a* tor all, was "pure Tiction." 

E ducat 1 ' 1 J Iter^ 

Ip'tli.'- ti-nsioi. ^>etw(>rn th<' acadfMnv <ind th.- si ite, the .ducaticnial iiUers myth 
as adv<^cited b'. tht a.^xde.r, ;aaint ilns th it the echicated person has the rtr.ht to l?e 
expose*! t*- ill sensor, stimuli uid that su( h a person, b. virtue of his education(or 
intuition) will he abb to fi 1 t.-r th' goo^^ frc.r. the rvi 1 . Recognizing^, that "educated 
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person," "good** and "evil" are abstractions in need of individual qualifications, we 
can still explore a ^^.sumpt ions implicit in the educational filters myth. 

One assumption is that whatever the educational experience, thu student has 
demonstrated some conpetency in separating appropriate from inappropriate ricilia 
according to arbitrary canons of criticism. In every class, at every educational 
level, we have concrete examples of the questionable nature of that assumption. 

Another assumption is that exposure to all sensory stimuli is acceptable at all 
ages. Americans supposedly have "hang-ups" about nudity, about the naked body which 
are Victorian and phony, according to purveyors of pronography. No, not about nudity 
and nakedness but, about the behavior performed in the nude and the strong imitation 
tendencies of some students to try new experiences. The soaring veneral disease rate, 
the brisk abortion business, vasectomies, and the pill imply that Huxley's description 
of erotic play as part af all future elementary school children's education in BRAVC 
NEW WORLD niay not have been too far-fetched. Without some age qualification about the 
degree of sensory stimuli permitted in schools, perhaps the Ki\MA SUTR/\ as textbook 
with a lab section for the g\Timastics of fornication will anchor future junior high 
school curricular guides. 

Still another assumption about educational v£ilters is that broad exposure to ail 
f(irms of sensory experience will increase students' tolerance for aberrant behavic^r. 
iiut that assumption, without the guidance of effective teaciiers, can backfire. Instead 
of tolerance for deviacio-ns , students can (and did ia some cases) develop an antipathy 
toward abnormalities, Stati -rinded people feel that such student antipathy is a 
virtue. "Wliy," tfie> siy, "should students tolerate abnorm^^l behavior, particularly if 
it's destructive to society? Nature eliminates its freaks. Tolerating such people 
ic» like toler tlu^^ cancer cells on the grounds that cancer 'cells have a ri;;ht to 
multiply just as rif n-^al eel lb do." Thus speaks one segment ol the state-minded public 
reg-lrding the virtues u[ censorship. 

These then ar«- a few (but hy no means all) of th*. assumptions whichx make st<ite- 
-nnded people suspicious of an academy unresponsive to their concerns, ac in the 
acadt^i.^y can assu.i</f* the feirs c»f the state -minded censors bv lielpin,: our students to 
discover the purposes (^f profanity, (obscenity, degenerac> as used h\ the wi-rld's best 
authors, but to do sti requires cittention to do tai 1 s --capi t<i ] i z.i t ion ((^od dawned vs. 
^^;i'dammed) punctuation, sentence inversions, italics, symbo 1 ism--r\n attiMition man> 
students feel is nit-picking and destructive of the "vibes" they get from "doing their 
nwn thing." v;ith<ot teacher guidance, students* i^ducat ion<i 1 filters v;lI1 h<'Ci>me 
stuffed-up examples of pscudn-inte i lectua 1 *ref inement'' which Mark Iw.iin 'Jo'',rihed ,is 
the genteel skill ' f "picking one * s nose with a fork." 

Sumjnary 

The rationale and rights of the state vs. th'^ academy on m^ittcrs (>f cens(-rship 
were oescribed from the state's viewpoint. Three of the academy's anti -cens( rshin 
myth-- just words, pure fiction, educational f ilters--were examined in some det.iil with 
the concluding inference that state-minded people had some grnunds for questnuiing 
those mr^ths. In spite of the merits of the state's case, most of us would, I'm sure, 
come quickly to the defense of any colleague unjustly attacked bv censors, r.,isc(l on 
mati'ri<ils presented in this paper, however, we might now examine lanus-likc^ just ic e 
from bc^th the state's and the <icademy's perspective instead of from the academy 
only per.spective s(^ ni^table in our nr»>f essional Iitei.iture on the tv>pi( , censorship. 
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( 1!1.DKEN'S BOOKS TMT \{k\1^ MET THE CENSOR 

S. Jean /.rcfinlaw, University of Georgia 

, Vo.Jlav.'n For.vor! That proud proclamation was emblazoned with a picture 

. ..... .„a at tlin rocent NCTE neotinK in Philadelphia. The 

'.ntrnoMt- 'rUe■M.:^.r of GXDDIE WOODTAWN are at odds with those 

"V Loat.; .om..n's n.hts. It the fen^inists wore to have thoir wav C DDIF 
•;;,oDI.V.:N In^^ all other hooks that declare that the proper won^n's role is .n the 
•..oTie would be ba.ined t'roF> the bookshelves. 

-'o contro-ersv over CADDIE is mild in comparison with that over some other 
. H^'n-rhooks The trenondous increase in realism in children's books and m- 
c.ad.en s J^l;^.^^ sexuality in those books is contributing 

tn^rr:atrinc:de;c; onL;r,.!;ip attempts in this realm. What are some of the 
r joks that haw felt the pressure of censorship? 

..-..are hooks aro .^onerallv thought to be for young children, pre- school through 
L ird Trl'i' l^vcl- There '>ave been numerous books in this category to receive criti 
cisn, and for numerous reasons. 

^•n: R\F-MUTS' VTDDTNT. by <;arth Williams, published in 1958, generated a furor 
;f:.:r":ran :r:\:ie in ^.a.ine. In the book ^ .la- -y-- — 

''T trl^ to".! rnf^nunate^y, the'book was removed trom many library shelves 
Lter wiic »,il-wt -print <.o it could offend no mure. 

. ...c A,E, a CakU.cott Medal winner b-. Maurice Sendak wa3 

. a -ri • .-I- a.d pocntiallv nanntul book when it was , irs t publ ished n 



. . ^'^'"r^'o^^Xt .ure'to produce lughtmaroa and ^roat insocurity in 
. Ui,r,r..-.s ■„ c. .■.•c-..,,.>r.=.l lh..ir original .tand. and ovc-n r.-c—ond the »«.* 



nost popular books ;n school and public libraries. 



ojj -1/ rciad(^r . 

..uh.epr....d cncern in polic-:. ranks wa . SYL.'>:?TEK Al^D THE 



,P . .. , ill, < t.'i- 'n ihis anii^l fantasy policemen aro po, trayed as 



a;,.,;,..! ^ . md L,.-d that it b. romovod 1 rom library ^'''^l--"^;^ 



,1 s-.nnor and seems to indicate f-.-^t t an,e sonelimes be- 



ot or i t 



Th..:.:, ■ .1...S :.-t Our the policemen in any w..y . -ny pol icemen s^so 

„r -..o; Maurie.. Send.-ik sent librarians and teachers running tor their 
. -nd -Iro -v.L., TN THE NIGHT K ITCMKN sh.iwed Max 
•V. ic nark.-rs, ..!..nrs, ^.nd , luo -.t.^ 'kitchen. His infin- 

•"''"■^ C'^ , .v...! that thev In^.ediatelv drew or pasted diapers back 



I IX ' ' [jr^^l*^". t innocent 



1....^ .^x^nnpa...s r.ad.rs fro., lourr^ .lad. throuKi- junior high. 

in:.r:.t. arr v.r..d, ana tho roadm. ability span i. so ,rcat, 

l.F r.N-KP '^>n- M,vi-,E. rH<.E. hv Eve Merriam, published =n 19b9, has generated 
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one of the largest controversies of any, so-called, children's book. A satire In- 
cended for "^ature readers, it has been placed on a restricted list in Minnesota and 
in Cherry Creek, Colorado; a teacher was suspended for using it in San Francisco; 
the Pennsylvania and Maryland state legislatures have pending bills condemning the 
book; and Paul Harvey has even devoted a radio session to censure the book. This is 
the .^ame book that received praise from such diverse sources as the Enoch prate Free 
Library, New York's ex -mayor John V. Lindsay, authors Millen Brand and June Jordan, 
and such noted journals as SCHOOI. LIBRARY JOURNAL and TIIE BOOKLIST. The biting satire., 
and the single use of the term "mother-fucker" in one poem has brought much con- 
demnation to a fine book. 

Books that have displeased some blacks include: CHARLIE AND THE CHOCOLATE FAC- 
TORY, by Roald Dahl, criticized for stereotyped caricatures of blacks; SOUNDER, by 
William Armstrong, criticized because some people feel it emasculates the black man; 
and THE CAY, by Theodore Taylor, criticized for its use of dialect and because it 
is considered demeaning to blacks. Each of these books has been criticized by the 
Interracial Book Council, as well as other individual reviewers and some organiza- 
tions. Each has also received positive acceptance with SOUNDER being a Newberry 
Award 'dinner and a commercial film, CilARLIE becoming a film, and THE CAY receiving 
the William Allen V/hite Award for literary achievement on behalf of brotherhood. 

DORP DE.\D, by Julia Cunningham, and BANG, BANG, YOU'RE DEAD, by Louise Fitzhugh, 
are denounced by some for their violence. I'LL GET THERE, IT BETTER BE WORTH T1{E 
TRIP, by John Donovan, published in 1969, offends some for its allusion to a homo- 
sexual encounter between two young boys. FLY AWAY PAUT., by Peter Davies, to bo 
pul)lishcd in the fall of 1974, will shock many by its explicU details ot both vio- 
lence and homosexuality, as well as other forms of sexual exptession. 

yoij:;(' adult and adult books read by teenagers 

One of the newer forms of literature is that of the young adult book. Intended 
to give the maturing reader literature that is more relevant to his needs and in- 
terests, it spans the .:ap between children's and adult hooks. 

^0 ASK ALICE is an anonymous diary of a young girl w^u> hf'.;ins writing as a 
typical teenager in a middle-class family. The diary rc^c^rd^ hvr introdiicticni to 
drugs; her pursuit oi .^^r.ator and greater "higlis"; her r^at-r.tl.'ss dL\;radaL icjii ot 

.clt; iu'r strugglos at so 1 l - rohahi 1 i tat ion ; and hor eventual death from an overdose 
>)L dru^s. It IS n('t pretty. V^v language in (A) ASK .\J Jrv is coarse. The descrip- 
tions are harsh and di^.-astin^. But students will r(^co.,ni'^e it as real aru! ni ',^^t 

>e aifected by the p^weriul rnossa-T^ it conveys. Its pot'^rtial for m f luenc in.', stu- 
dents is much ^',reater than lecture^ and brochures on the danger of dru^s, {;y last 
account the book is m its twelfth printing as a hardback at Prcnitico Hall and it. 
twentieth as an Avon [lapcr'^ac^ and w<is a made-f or-telovls ion uKivie on Av,c. It r.as 
*-ncountered tromendoa crUlcisn, r.ov/e/^'r. It has laced stroiu opposition in sc o<>l 
districts in Vermont, Pennsylvania, Texas, California and -more too numerous lo 
-irntion. Rock Island, Illinois has lidld public hoariii.^<,; and, a Parent's Ki^jil's 
(.o"irniLtee in a Mic' I*.',an co.^riunitv torced the hook off tlie shell wi tii tiie conunont, 
''aittor talk h(^lon^^^ in liiv utter, not in the institutions ol learning.' don't 
v.anl a dime store education at 'litfany prices].'" 

It seems ^^tran/,e that CAiCffEK FN THE RYE, by J.D. Salinger, published in 19 j)!, 
is still a focus tr)r ccjn tent ion. T!ie c^/ntent s^M'ms so mild in w^tnparisoa with more 
recent publications, hut it i still facLnK oppe^sition m tiu^ schools. Some other 
titles which have \ ticod criticism In our public schools are M^XNChUJ) I!; THE fh'^OMISKI) 
b\ND, r;}(/,KR, SlJ\LK:hTEKHOl^E-?'I\T:, 1984, TO FThh \ MOC:Kir;(;r>IRf), -THE ^001) VAHTil, S(X*L 
0?; ICE, and HUCKI.EHERRV nini. i 

V I 
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rho '-lost Mu;ruous lv)ok Lo be co'idenmed by the censors is Ray Bradbury's 
r\!|!<F\'!-Fri :■■<• eiairc hook is a censure of book-burners, and it is ironic to 

sec It sv-iboliv-.il 1-. huriU'd. 

"..'ifERK Df '•;£ l.U FRl)M IfERE.' 

The problem oi censor.-,, i p '.lab boccmie so widespread that it caused an internal 
battle at a recent annual American Library Association (ALA) midwinter conterence. 

The ALA Intellectual Freedom Committee was categorically opposed to censorship 
I'or anv a'e level. The Children's Service's Division expressed a need for screen- 
in' because "the child lacks the breadth of experience of an adult." No true resol- 
utLa of t;.e problem was reached, and it is probable that most children's librarians 
are pertorminf; daily acts oL "censorship" in the name of "screening." 

.Vhen a censorship case docs reach the courts, most decisions have been based on 
t\u' le ind sophistication of the students and the relationship of methods and mater- 
iil-- to a valid educational use. The courts have ruled differently on cases brought 
at tie coUe.'c and hi^'n school levels and justify these differences on three factors: 
I) a-e of t'-e readers, 2) compulsory attendance through high school, and 3) the fact 
thatraaCfrials must liave the support of a preponderant body of educators. With pic- 
ture books now bein., attacked, it is likely that the age factor will become even 
more important in court cases. 

In agreeTient wit!-, the AU\ Intellectual Freedom Coirar.ittee, the American Civil 
Liberties^in,on supports the belief in a universal right to read. We, as teachers, 
must be prepared to face unpleasant times in defense of our beliefs. We must beware 
ot 's..lf-censorship which can deprive the child of a chance to expand his knowledge 
and under standini;. 

ovir .oal a. teachers, should he to instruct children in the controversies that 
abound in our'world. The des.r- to "protect" the young if really an avoidance of 
t;.. possiblv contro-'ersial. ilow can a child learn to make valid choices if he is 
)nlv > iven .he "iood," the bland, the non-stimulating? 



Vc -i-is- have "ood reasons tor our selection and use of books and he prepared to 
■A on- ,-hoic.>s. It necessary. C)nlv by concerted school action can we withstand 
who v/ould censor children's books. 

By Charles M. Schuiz 



'nd our .;hoic('S, it necessar^^ 
tie '.I'-essuros of those 
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A NOTE ON CENSORSHLP DURING TOE AGE OF RE^XSON IN EN(;LAND 



Stephen Jones, Arizona State University 

During a recent holiday visit of v\y in-laws, I learned a curious instance -f 
i form of censorbhip relating to early eighteenth century England. In che course of 
conversation, my mother-in-law said that a few weeks earlier she received a phone call 
from an excited parent asking if she knew what terrible literature was being taught 
in their daughter's senior English class. My mother-in-law was surprised since she 
had been pleased with her daughter's teacher, and she asked the irate caller what 
this terrible literature was; the pareut replied that their children were being asked 
to read an immoral and irreligious book that was yet another instance of the teaching 
of Communism in the public schools. Vlhat was the book? Henry Fielding's JO^F^^H 
ANDREWS, first published in 1742! 

It seems inconceivable in a time when the television and motion pictures offer 
so much that an irate parent of this kind could consider immoral and irreligious 
that JOSEPH ANDREWS would arouse these passions. Indeed even in its own time, when 
some early novels were attacked for these very reasons, JOSEPH ANDREWS raised fev; 
eyebrows exceot among those who disapproved generally of novel reading. lliis attack 
on JOSEPH ANDREWS does briijg to mind however some genuinely significant evonts in 
the history of literary censorship during knd prior to the time of F: Ming's first 
novel: Jeremy Collier's attack on thv drama, the operation uf the of.x.cial sta^o 
censor, and the infamous Licensing Act of 1737. 

Thib kind of extra-legal censorship suggested by this outraged parent's attempt: 
to arcmse public opinion against a particular literary work parallels on a smalj 
scale Collier's 1698 attack on the English stage. Collier was -uie of a group ol 
clergymen and others who attacked in sermorvs, pamphlets, and essays what the> ft- I t 

were the excesses of the drania being presented on the Restoration English sC<igT'- " 

Collier's first essay on this subject, "A Short View of the [mr^K>rality , .md :'rofane- 
ness of the English Stage, Together with the Sense of Antiquit-. upon the Arguinent" 
and his second, " A Defense of the Short View. . are the most famous of these 

attacks. These and those by others, aotably Archbishop liUotscni, Archbishop ( .Wor, 
Sir Richard Rlackmore, and later the Rev. Arthur Kedforrl, concerii^'d themselves pri- 
Tvirily with the profanity and immorality felc to be prch.rnt in rlu' comedies of numer 
'^t Dryden, Avchorley, i:ongreve, and Vaubrugh. The brief int r(Khjc t ion ot his iir^t 
'.'.say outlines -Collier's attack and suggests the t'mr tiie remainder (^i ni ^ .-s i\ 
ind the content and tone ot man\ other rf these attai^ks. 

The Business of ['Iv.^ is rocMimiend ;i rtu. , hkI < 1 i ~ c . mjh t . Mance i^e; ^ 
shew the f'ncertiint/ of llur^ian.j i.reatnesb, tlic sudJ-in I'lras of !\it.', --ui'tlie 
T'nhappy Conclusions of Violence and Injustice: 'lis t. expos, the S i m -ji 1 a r a ie s 
of Pride and Finev, to .nake rolI> and Falseb.> d cei^ t r>npr i h ^ j^iiJ t jruir 
'Hung th-it IS ill under Infamy, an^l :iegb-ct. ihi^ \u .i^^i hi! S.-en mJI" nur^uo^i' 
by the En^ij^f^^t ')nr P^ets write with i Ufi.r.'nt vi.w, md ir^- .'.n^t^ mt, 

another Int(;rest. Tis true, were their Intention tiir, t [)e\ ';i^;ht lie 
ab]e_ to this ' i'rp.) <.e . They have in a great i-ir-isure th- ^-latnK^ nf Mh^n-hC .u'" 
inclination in their Power. Show, Musick , .\etijj_M, tiirj Rii.^t_<jrj^_k , ir^ <,vi'ir 
Iwitortainj^ents , and, rigfitlv emuioy'd, would h^ ver s i f le nit\ ,ul |.a-'. 
and Motit-n ire Things i ndi f L\-reat , and the !'sr .hi-fl\ m i\u A.^r^lu itnn 



These Advnjtat;^>s are ni>w, in tlu- Knemi* 



nu' , ! ' * u.:(ha- { vr h.tn^: r< .ti 
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Management, hike Ciiini^n seize<l, tht-y are pni.U<,.' tiu ^mvy^ ji ; uid Ih. 
Strength of the Defence th.- Mischief i m^ulv th. ^-t. it-r. ihit this mm|>I nnt 
is n(>t unreas(Miabh>, f sh,i 1 I eiuleavntir' t- < ^rnve h> Jh-.^nv.'. tlu rii sh,-h ivi -ur l 
the Ita^MJ, with respect to Mor<il jty , and Reli>;inn. fh^'it I ih>>rt les 114 t 
F<aiowlng Particulars are intolerable, .vl£. ilieir Siim m rir sj^ o t i:^>r." , i < n : 
Their Swearing, I'rophaneiiess , and Lewd A|)plicati(ui Scri!>ture; l!i<ar \hust 
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of tUv VU'r^'_, rheir makinR theii ^ Cii aractcr s Libertines, and giving thvm 
Success^riTThuir De bauchery . This Charge, with so:n^ other Irregularities I 
7^:nA7.ake good ai^inst the Sta^e, and sheu both the NoveJ^ and Scandal of the 
Practice And first, I shall begin with the Kankrjess and Indecency or taeir 
Mn.uige' (Kr.mv caiier, A SliORI VrK.; OF THE IMMOPALLIT AtND PROFANENLSS OF 
LHE EN(^LLSh^iAv E aW, with a !> ib i i- mMph Lea 1 afterword by Ulri.h Lroich, 
Municli: '..'Ll'^eli^ - ink, PU)7, pp. l-l) 

ihe controvcr.v which this cssas and its predecessors and progeny aroused was 
vehcp nt apd long, lasting until 1726. (For a full treatment of thi s^subiect , see 
Si.t c Ro.J \ntiu.:r , IHE JERE^^^^ COLLIER STAGE CoNTRQXERSY 1698-1726 /1935/, rpt.; 
^'Y nirin 'Uo' , 1 66) lihilc these attacks on the ^^tge were not irnmediate ly 
respunsiDi. tor t.c .upprc.sion of particular dranns, they coincided with a temper 
of retonn in the ci _^.in. .ears of the seventeenth and the early years ot the eigh- 
teenth celtuc^ I. 'V.Und. The stage, par ticu 1 ar Iv , w.s at that time susceptible to 
itta.k .inc. it did not ..nio/ the support from William And Mary or Anne that h^^ ^ 
tnv^ diirle. 11 er lameb LL. This climate of reform and these attacks coincided with 
• nd'^bviousb. tided the ri^e <.f sentimental i sm in the drama, (John Loftis, COMEDY 
\\--) S.^CIFm from CuNGRE;E io FIELDING, Standord: St,lnt^rd F Pres.., r)5^), pp, 20-.- . 
Ve. ii;e Earne.t liernbaui., IHE DRAMA OF SENSLHILli^', (^louetst.r, Ma^,s.: IVter bmith, 
1 , po . 7Sf t- ) 



.ptd .r itti.k, i-owever, wa.^ on]% one formVf c. nsorsliip of the time, md 
.ut'VL , ^^-i-atioa of anotl er 'lere fornil and inriediate term. : ae 
\,\,U-v Rl^.I-m -^^'^^ ^^-^ ^^'"^ '^^^'^ r.iiimberUin, had had the responsibility 

p^-rfnniuid and the authoritv to bin any work from pre.en- 
.hr'ni':L.nit t^ie eir! Restoration peri.Kl this office, 
illit-r^v .la'l i'r IbH ^ to 17^) '\ bis son Ch irles Killigrew, 

trover-v I't irMi ed t e i n ^t niment.i 1 iii persaaduu- the 
, ;i,.r. :r. <]'!. t'^ thnn hi^^ father had t^.' powt^r of his 
ilLi'r-.M V'ii i\' i)rt .su' iabl'. wtuild havr (.fltaided 

w . L' - •Mirc^i, Niiliim, n'rank 'i"W«. II in<i 



1 1 1 ^ 

it \< (] to t '-^ a-.' let 

' f I L C t I ' i 

. f 1 '^-r-rv / ' a a ill p 1 i> --^ t-. 
t ,t 1 ^ ^ . ' -1 1 ^'i -t 1 

) . a 
' ; >- ' * L ' ' 111 taL ^ 
' i^ I ii:r. to ' xl rt 
t ' ')a"! « M. c HI se t' ■ 

r.-u^ adher.-Mt . - n-,; -.v-i w , . 

, . ' \ , '^^ , rpt,, N^: : ,.en.anin *;]om, lSb\ pp, 

' ' ' " ^£ Master of Kevels er 'the 



t'l'ial -^ta^^t L'^^s-.r, r ii ttie p.-r .on , 

rlain, usuH.lv i.l. <^ .^>t an i m< r-' 1 or reii^;ious basis (which was one nt 
....plaints^ but . . .11. a', .^le. ^h^e th. . actions were elnselv n.laL.- 
^ t' w .'ft. n "ta- r.^uU ef th(. jXir sona 1 desire <>i a 

y . '~^'i,'ur.^ «r ''-/'a :.-ia<sK' t conntcted with the two pirtn.s, nn. 

, M ' , -d titkd AN \'': \' ''-IF^^RD, supresse(' . -r i ki^^^ 1 



. 1 



r ' t a r . 



I ^av> LUnSe t t!:* aoiVirsitv autfi< -iM^ -> but . 
;ri.t r, 'iiki^r, res ev.-d sm.h' (t the pvir-t. md ilttr- 



' r 



res-. 1 np. Such instni<"s <i-. ^ 

.LLtc'd, in.' .i-nl. b I aual outrigtit ib^-nn.' mi t' 



I ^ ■ 1 ) t ! i I a 



• .t.-r-.eJtte manitvr'-' we i i 1 owed h\ the autht)rities t. 
cisioa,, ^'oMl^ < ibaer, this practice of ^ta,;e L»a- 

i ^1 1 1 ;;;7;'ahen it WIS ^ n;im f i <-^ant L' iacreastd la its 
! h !>• t. ncpnl ir .riticis!-., pa rt i en hi r Iv .i ^ M-a m Moar 
\ ])\<,\:\AiU\ -\:iRF, 'T/i^M and niK insniRlGAL KKCl I'EK "OR 
t lad III. ani.lrv br(an;ht ^hout the I i. easing; Act ot 17 3 7, 

I M . I tb.- ^ensorun; rnncti.ais of t ho Master of Kevels^U' th, 

.M,! i!r-i^i b.thn exeroi.in^; sti^ b functions. ,it roquLre(' a 



Ir-ei b. tj^n exi roi .1 ii^; sti^ b functions. ,it roquLre( 
. nbwitttid for r.'View n^ U-.s th\n fourti-on diys b 
UK-, in(i,it .■mp-were^l tii. lord f 'liimber 1 i i n t. pr(^L 



' ' ^ " , . , *- .... a i-K, T.vv/? csl,T-ih«.r 1 !!n t( nr<^L bit 

' inn* 1 r r m 
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at any timfiland any place in Great Britain the per forqiance of- anv play. It al.'iu. 
closed two of Liu- four drinutic theatres then operating in London. (Fowoll .md Palmer 
pp. l^Q-U^. Sec also Donald Thonus, A LONG ilME BURNING: 'r?lE HISTORY OF LI'IFMRY 
CENSURS;UrP IN ENGIAND, NY: Pracger, 1%9, pp. 34-62) Clearly these were drastic 
n^easures, yet curiously little opposition to the measure was heard in parliament, 
probablv^bccanse b'.Ah nirLios iciv^d the power of dramatic sat ir^^xemr i i f led .n'thi 
popular BEGGAR'S 0?EHA (1728), fieldmg's two plays, and others f rjj^Spa r t i sans vt 
both political parties. One of the few replies to the act came in the famous .j^^ioch 
by Lord Chesterfield defending the liberty of the stage, but the reply was ine f f<a:c tu,. 1 
The act did have one positive result, Henry Fielding's turning from the theatre to 
prose fiction. 

rhisr brief look at legal and extra-legal censorship affecting the English -.t.ige' 
m the early eighteenth centur> leaves untouched the problems of censorship relating 
to tree, speech and freedom of the periodical press and other literary forms'. The 
outraged parent mentioned in the beginning would probablv have felt at home in this 
period of more severe restr icrf ions on the product ion , of literary and non-literarv 
worky, even though -tene of thise very restrictions led indirectly to the production of 
th(> Work stie found so objectionable 
^ / - 



CENSORSHIP IN ILLINOIS ' James Coe, University of Illinois 

Censorship problems in thq schools of Illinois are Wh like thos^, in the rest of 
the United States in that it if difficult to confine areas of conflict to specific geo- 
graphic regions of the state,. and it is difficult to tell) the specific reasons why a 
person yr group objects to a given selection in the clas/room or library Moreover 
an a-lmost- impossible task i.s to learn how many quietly eliminated trom the 

curriculum either by teachers or librarians who simply wish to avoid controversies, 
mere is no way of knowing how immy titles are withdrawn on the advice of administra- 
tors wao wi*h to avoid publicity after parents object to a hook. Since these cases are 
handled within the administrator's office and never reach open board meetings or are 
reported in-,Che press, their number is left to conjecture. 

r-fom an examination of the NEU'SLETTER ON INTELLECTUAL /i^EEDOM reports on all kinds 
ot censorship during the last five years, one sees most censorship incidents in Illi- 
nois involved "ohscon" lan.uaKe" as Lhe frequent reason for w;^,Li>v; a book removed from 
the curriculuiT,. Some titles dealing viLh interracial marriage or sexual contact between 
be races have been objected Lo because of "obscene langaa.co" but it might be suggested 
that L..e stated nL^f LOU and the true 'iotivation are not the same. "Obscenity" has be- 
cnrie a cattb-.UrT i/ord to d.-s^ribe aluost any objection. 

In recei>/ veirs, there does not ;ee-i to ho an organized eltort to control printed 
nlSn'l .rr'"''^!'" scho.ols by extreme ri^ht-wing groups as was the situation in the mid- 

r X.^H^'' ""t y'^'t been any large effort exerted by rising groups lil'e tb.e uo- 

men: s \.berarion.st. t<, restrict or censor specilic works oi literature, even though 
they naV^ been CMicerned with changing the images ot sex roles in scTme elementary read- 
ing sefTes^. In ;:.Mieral, those who have objected to books have been parents el "concerned 

T'./ll ^"""''^ c.wiunity m which the ol,jections iiave arisen without anv direct 

outside i/fluence. 
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